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INTRODUCTION. 

HE increasing demand for illustrated guide 
books to aid the tourist in his rambles, 
together with the increased facilities of 
railway communication, has suggested a 
want which the present work is intended to 
supply ; for when it is more generally known that in about 
twelve hours the Tourist may be set down at Kendal, 
direct from London — at the very gate, as it may be 
termed, of a district universally admitted to be the most 
beautiful in England, combining as it does the wildness of 
northern Scotland with the rich luxuriance of the most 
beautiful parts of England — it is not too much to assert 
that the number of Tourists will annually increase, 
as the facilities have increased for their gratification. 
The object therefore of the present " Pictorial Hand-Book" 
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2 PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK TO THE LAKES. 

has been as far as possible to give a pleasant gossiping 
account of all the objects worthy attention on the 
routes — whether it be the mountain or valley — lake or 
fall — gill or force — castle, abbey, ivy-mantled tower, 
or druidical remains, with such pictorial representations 
of them as shall place the volume on a level with the 
demand of the age for cheap illustrated literature; and 
which will also enable visitors to carry away to 
their homes a panorama of scenes associated with 
interesting reminiscences of travel. Independently of 
the natural beauty of the English Lake district, it has 
associations which will ever make it hallowed ground. 
For years it has been the abiding place of men and 
women who have been foremost in the advance of 
mind> and who have thoroughly identified themselves 
with its scenes — among these occur the names of 
Southey and Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, Pro- 
fessor Wilson and De Quincey, Wilberforce, Mrs. 
Hemans, and, last but not least, Harriet Martineau, all 
of whom by their writings have illustrated the beauty 
of the scenes with which they were so intimately 
connected, and which, for years to come, will cause 
thousands of votaries to make pilgrimages to their 
shrines. 

Our northern brethren, in visiting the English Lakes, 
generally start from the ancient city of Carlisle, and 
on to Penrith, making UUeswater, that most beau- 
tiful of lakes, the first on their route, and so on to 
Ambleside, usually the resting-place of all travellers 
who come direct into the Lake district ; but as the great 
majority of Lake visitors start from a more southerly 
spot, we will suppose the tourist transported by the 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

power of steam to that great commercial mart of modem 
times, Liverpool; where he can either take the steam- 
boat to Ulverston — the capital of the Furness district, 
and see the remains of the ancient abbey, and the 
modern priory of Ck>nishead, the seat of Mr. Braddyll 
— to Windermere or Coniston water; or, he may take 
the as hitherto more usual route and proceed at once 
to that old fashioned town of Lancaster, a town as oppo- 
site to Liverpool in appearance as any two towns pos- 
sibly can be. This route, preferred by all those who are 
anxious to see Lake Scenery first, and the Antiquities of 
Furness afterwards, is the route we propose to take in 
directing the steps of the lover of nature to the scenery 
which the Lake district affords. 

It has been stated, that, by the aid of the railway, Ken- 
dal may be reached in twelve hours from London ; but 
as many may wish to see the interesting town of Lan- 
caster, we have commenced the " Pictorial Hand-Book" 
at that place ; from whence they may proceed, by the 
Lancaster and Carlisle railway, to Kendal. 
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HE appearance of Lancaster to a person 
entering it for the fii'st time reminds the 
stranger of some old Norman town, where, 
pi. existing in an isolated coraer, the march 
^:rr* of improvement had stopped. Nothing so 
much induces this feeling as the rude stone window sills 
of the houses; and the round pebbles covering the road, 
without, in many parts, the more modern luxury of a 
pathway. The first object which attracts the attention 
of the visitor is the castle, occupying an elevated position 
above the town. This is approached from Market-street, 
up rather a steep ascent, when you arrive at the prin- 
cipal entrance called the Gateway Tower, built by John 
of Gaunt, whose statue occupies a niche over the entrance. 
This tower is flanked by two octagonal turrets sixty- 
six feet high, surroimded by watch-towers. 
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LANCASTER CASTLE. O 

This is perhaps ^e finest part of the Castle, which, 
like Lancaster itself, has undergone many changes since 
its first erection; and much of its importance at this time 
is owing to John of Gaunt *s restorations, who made 
it the resort of all the nobles of the land, whom he 
entertained here in princely magnificence. 

Roger De Poitou was the principal person who made 
Lancaster a place of importance : he came over with the 
Conqueror ; and was presented by William with Lanca- 
shire, as a portion of his newly acquired possessions. He 
may be said to be the foimder of the present castle ; 
which he built upon the Eoman foundations. The great 
square tower, which rises above the whole building, call- 
ed the Great Norman Keep, bears evidence that the 
solidity of the masonry was little inferior to the Roman. 

"There are ^ye towers : the Gateway Tower ; the 
Lungess Tower, or Great Norman keep, at the summit 
of which is a turret, called John of Gaunt's Chair, which 
commands a very extensive view; the Dimgeon Tower, 
a small square tower on the south side; Adrian's Tower 
and the Well Tower; the last three are supposed to be 
built on the Roman foundations, whilst the Norman 
keep is thought to be Saxon. 

To the historical student, this Castle presents features 
of peculiar interest It is a remnant of antiquity which 
carries the mind back to the period of baronial rule, 
firom the Norman conquest to the wars of the rival fac- 
tions of York and Lancaster. It is not our purpose to 
dwell upon the pomp and grandeur which the castle 
naturally suggests ; but rather let us walk round the ter- 
race, which presents a fine view of the calm and silent 
waters of the Lime, running through the vale — the 
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b PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK TO THE LAKES. 

broad expanse of Morecambebay,and the Lancaster sands 
enclosed in the distance by the blue hills of Westmor- 
land, where the associations are not so replete with war 
and military splendour, but amongst whose fertile vales 
and quiet lakes poets have loved to dwell; and upon 
scenery, in whose calm solitudes nature is so impressive ; 
whose moimtains, seen in twilight on a summer's evening, 
impress one with ideas which can neither be adequately 
described nor easily forgotten. 

However ardent may be the desire to go forward 
direct to the Lakes, we would recommend those who can 
spare time to stop at Lancaster a day or so (if 
it were only to inspect the interior of the Castle, 
Church, etc.), and take a ramble or two in the vicinity. 
Good acconmiodation will be found at the King's Amis, 
Market Street, the Royal Oak or the Commercial Inns. 
An order to view the interior of the Castle, which is 
well worth a visit, may be obtained without much 
difficulty; which the governor, the sheriffs or magis- 
trates have the power of issuing. Referring the Tou- 
rist to an interesting guide published at Lancaster, we 
will merely say that the interior is now principally used 
as courts of law and a penitentiary. It also con- 
tains many remnants of antiquity. A very extensive 
and beautiful view is obtained from the John of 
Graunt Chair, on tibe summit of the great Norman 
keep. 

The Town Hall, situated on the west side of the 
market place, is an imposing structure, and contains, in 
the council chambers, some well-executed paintings of 
William Pitt and Lord Nelson, George HI. and George 
IV. The arcade and portico are used as a grain and but- 
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ter market on Saturday: the market-place then presents 
a busy scene, being well stocked with poultry, fruit and 
vegetables ; but at other times the town is remarkably 
quiet. 

In going round the Castle, the Church, situated as it is 
on an eminence overlooking the town, naturally attracts 
attention, and forms an important feature in a general 
view of Lancaster. It is spacious and lofty, one hundred 
and forty feet in length, sixty feet broad, and forty feet 
high. The outside walls are said to be the date of the 
fifteenth century. In the interior are some singular 
carvings in front of the chancel and vestry, very beauti- 
ftd, said to be about four himdred years old ; near the 
altar are twelve grotesquely carved folding seats, which, 
with the monuments surroimding the walls, are weU 
worth inspection — one particularly worthy of notice is 
an engraved brass, to the memory of Thomas Covell, ap- 
parently a very important personage, who was mayor 
six times, forty-eight years keeper of the castle, a jus- 
tice of the peace, and forty-six years one of the coroners 
for the county. His portrait is engraved in his aldermanic 
robes, and to which some few lines of eulogy stand 
affixed, a very curious specimen of literary talent. He 
died at the age of seventy-eight, August 1st, 1609. — 
There are chapels for the principal denominations of 
dissenters — and three beside the parish church devoted 
to the establishment. 

From the church-yard, which commands a good view 
of the river, are seen the remnants of the old bridge 
and the beautiful railway viaduct over the lane. By 
crossing the railway and along the quay, we come in 
sight of the Custom House. It is a neat tasteful build- 
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ing, the portico consisting of four Ionic columns sup- 
porting the pediment. 

The old bridge, of which only a portion remains 
standing, formerly consisted of four arches, and is sup- 
posed to be of Danish origin. 

The commercial trade of Lancaster is not great, 
although a good business is done by railway with its 
more important rival, Liverpool. Since the bed of the 
river has accimiulated so much sand, only small vessels 
can- come up. There are five mills in tibe town employed 
in the cotton manufacture, and one in silk, that give 
employment to a population which has been calculated 
at about 15,000. 

On approaching the new bridge, you are much 
attracted by the light elegant arches that span the stream. 
Its length is five hundred and forty-nine feet, divided by 
five equal elliptical arches. The view of the town from 
the bridge is imposing, and forms a most attractive en- 
trance from the north;— the church, castle, and houses, 
which are seen clustering together on the hilly part, 
present an agreeable picture of an old English 
town. 

The famous Ladies* Walk will no doubt attract all 
who feel pleasure in admiring the retired nooks, which are 
not to be foimd in the more bustling towns. The avenue 
of trees, forming one of nature's most delightfiil arches, 
conducts us over the meadows to the aqueduct bridge, 
about a mile distant, from which is obtained a most 
extensive view of the sxirrounding country. 

This interesting structure conveys the water of the 
Preston and Kendal canal over the Lime. It is built iipon 
five semi-circular arches springing from rustic piers, and 
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is fifty-one feet from high water to the canal, each arch 
spanning seventy feet, the whole bridge being six hundred 
and sixty-four feet long. It was built by John Rennie, 
Esq., at a cost of £50,000. The canal, of which this 
forms a part, extends a distance of seventy-eight miles 
from Clayton-le-Wood8,near Preston, to Kendal. It is about 
six feet deep, and forty-two feet wide; a very consider- 
able quantity of heavy goods is conveyed upon it; and, 
occasionally, passengers used, before the rail way was open, 
to avail themselves of this mode of conveyance. 

From the top of the aqueduct bridge, a view is pre- 
sented of the vale of the Lune, very beautiful and exten- 
sive. Looking forward, the majestic Ingleborough closes in 
the view. The little village of Halton is seen, with its 
pretty church, towards the margin of the river, about a 
mile distant, while, near, the banks are fringed with 
brushwood and hedge rows, with shrubberies bordering 
the meadows, reflecting the glittering light that plays 
upon their leaves in the sunshine in the Lune's placid 
waters. 

Eetuming, we get an interesting view, through the 
broad arches of the aqueduct; we hear the noise of the 
waters falling into the weir on the other side of the 
river; then we come to the weir or lock used for sal- 
mon fishing, into which the waters of the river take a 
leap of four or five feet; and, retracing our steps along 
the banks of the river, famed for its crystal waters, and 
through the Ladies* Avenue, we again find ourselves on 
the bridge. 

The institutions of Lancaster demand a passing notice. 
Among the most interesting is the gallery of drawings 
and paintings of the Society of Arts situated on Castle 
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Hill, instituted for the encouragement of art in the vici- 
nity, and to which artists have free access. It contains 
some good specimens of the English school. 

Below the Castle Terrace, and west of the Church 
Yard, stands the Free Grammar School, which gave 
education to two eminent scientific men of the present 
day, namely — Professor Owen, F. R. S., Curator ,of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and the Reverend 
W. WheweU, B.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

There is also a small Museum of Natural History, 
situated in St. Leonard's Gate, and an Assembly-Room 
in King Street, used for public concerts, lectures, and 
subscription balls. It is occasionally the scene of much 
festive gaiety, and the resort of all the beauty and 
fashion of the neighbourhood. 

The Public News Rooms are open to strangers, 
on being introduced by a member ; " The Merchants," 
in Market Street; " The Amicable," in New Street. The 
Public Library, in Church Street, called the Amicable, 
contains several thousand volumes, besides the reviews, 
and all the leading periodicals of the day. 

There are several Charitable institutions, among which 
may be named, the Dispensary in Thurnam Street, and 
Penny's and Gillison's Hospitals ) but Gardjmer's Chantry 
is one of the most ancient, founded 1485, consisting of 
four small houses on the east side of the vicarage. 
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ROUTE OYER THE SAn)S TO FURNESS. 



EFORE leaving Lancaster, we must 
not forget to mention another interest- 
ing route to the Lakes, over Lan- 
fcaster sands, by way of Cartmel and 
§h Ulverston, to the Abbey of Fumess ; 
md, according to Mr. Wordsworth, 
Anuide Tower. Lakc Sccncry can never be seen to 
such advantage as after crossing " its majestic barrier," 
as he terms this part. This route can only be accom- 
plished at low water, and in fine weather, when the 
sands are dry and firm. 

Starting from Hest Bank, the first station on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, about three miles from 
Lancaster, it is seven miles and a half across the sands to 
Kent's Bank on the Cartmel coast. 

The drive from Hest Bank over the sands on a fine 
day is very agreeable, and affords, besides the beautifid 
scenery to be seen along the coast, a delightful breeze 
from the sea, much enhancing the pleasure of the ride. 
With the broad expanse of Morecambe Bay before you, 
will be perceived the Isle of Walney, — and Peel Castle 
keeping guard at the other extremity of the bay; the 
Lrish Sea, and the villages of Heysham and Paulton on 
the left; the former, situated on an elevated bank, is a 
prominent object. — In the distance, to the right, rises 
the Black Coombe Mountain ; and the Coniston Range 
close up the scene. As we pass along the coast to the right, 
Warton Crags stand out boldly from the sky. Passing 
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over the bed of the river Keer, you perceive every va- 
riety of landscape on looking over in the direction of 
the majestic Ingleborough. After passing Warton, ano- 
ther vale opens, in which is situat.ed the little primitive 
village of Yealands, enclosed by a broken ridge of hiUs 
and topped by distant mountains. Overlooking Silver- 
dale, stand the ruins of Arnside Tower, once a mansion 
of the Stanleys, but now a mere shell, situated at the 
entrance to the river Kent : here is seen Castle Steeds, a 
pyramidal hill rising above Kendal. 

As we near the Cartmel coast, the scenery becomes 
more pleasing. The river Kent flows between it and the 
Silver dale Nab grey limestone moimtains, at the mouth 
of the estuary of which are seen two beautiful verdant 
islets, apparently shifting their position at every turn; 
and the mountains of Westmorland present an imposing 
background. Looking up the river, amder a beautiful 
green hill, is the village of Haversham. Milnthorpe is 
partly seen. Dalham Tower, the seat of George Wilson, 
Esq., is about five miles from the mouth, and his 
grounds border the river. In the foreground is the huge 
rugged outline of Whitbarrow Scar. You are here 
conducted by the guide over the ford of the river 
Kent, but not without having glimpses of some of the 
most interesting scenery of wood, rock, and water to 
be seen in this district. Looking forward to the sea, 
the broad extent of sands, that will by the return of 
another tide be covered with the waters, gives a plea- 
sure to this excursion, apart from the romantic nature 
of the scenery, that amounts to an enterprising adventure, 
not to be forgotten in our rambles amongst the quiet 
lakes and mountains. 
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It is necessary to repeat, that this route is sometimes 
dangerous : it can only be accomplished in fine weather, 
when the sands are dry and firm ; and it is always ne- 
cessary to have a guide who is acquainted with the road. 
An instance is mentioned by Gray, in his journal, connec- 
ted with these sands, of a fisherman and his wife who 
were lost there, although no one knew the sands better 
than the old fisherman did. It was owing to a thick fog 
coming over when they were about half way across ; 
his wife was on horseback, and he guiding the cart con- 
taining his two daughters, Gray says — "when they were 
about half way over, a thick fog rose, and as they ad- 
vanced, they found the water much deeper than they 
expected. The old man was puzzled : he stopped, and 
said he would go a little way to find some mark he was 
acquainted with." He went, but was not seen alive after; 
the wife it is supposed fell off the horse, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty the young women drove back to 
the shore alive, " but senseless with terror and distress, 
and unable for many days to give any accoimt of them- 
selves. The bodies of their parents were found the 
next ebb ; that of the father a very few paces distant 
from the spot where he had left them.*' 

When this route is taken, there are two roads at the 
choice of the tourist, one passing through Cartmel and 
BroTighton, to Newby Bridge, at the foot of Windermere, 
the other, by way of Flockborough and Holker Hall, 
crossing the river Leven to Ulverston, Conishead Priory 
and the Abbey of Furness ; whichever route the tourist 
may prefer, the ground is full of interesting associa- 
tions. 
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LANCASTER TO KENDAL 

HE tourist to the Lakes, upon retracing his 
steps to the town, will proceed to the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle railway station and take 
his place for Kendal. This station is situated 
a short distance south of the Lancaster and 
Preston railway station. The line proceeds along the west 
side of the town, down an incline of one in one hundred, 
to the Lune viaduct. This most difficult and interesting 
structure consists of three laminated arches of timber, of 
one hundred and twenty feet span, continued by six other 
smaller arches on the land south and north of these. The 
scene from this viaduct affords a fine view of Morecambe 
Bay on the left, and the valley of the Lime on the right, 
the mountains of Black Coombe, and the Coniston range 
in the distance. On a fine day, with the calm broad 
expanse of the bay at high water, and the distant moim- 
tains closing in the view, this forms a very . bold and 
attractive feature of the line. 

Passing the village of Slyne about a mile off to the 
right, and^aulton about two miles on the left, we arrive 
at Hest Bank, the first station on the line, and situated 
near the Lancaster and Kendal Canal, the villages of 
Paulton and Heysham Point are seen on the coast 
southward. The fine view and bracing air from the 
bay, will no doubt make this an attractive watering 
place at no distant period. The village of Bolton is next 
passed on the right. Its church, situated near the canal, 
is an interesting object, and is said to contain one of the 
finest clocks in England. 
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15 



At Carnfortli, the next place on the line, we pass 
through the first cutting, about fifty feet deep, for half a 
mile; Warton and Yealands are next passed, about a mile 
to the left ; at the former of these villages tower the cele- 
brated Warton Crags, which in former times had a 







WARTON CRAGS. 



beacon on the summit, in commimication with the 
castles of Lancaster and Kendal ; very little ofthe ruins 
at present remain ; the latter place is interesting, from the 
houses exhibiting a rude picturesque build, of a similar 
character to that of the Welsh villages, 'and called in 
many places, *' rough-cast." These, combining with the 
wild scenery of the road, give a peculiar interest to this 
part. There are here several fine country seats, the 
principal being Leighton Hall, and also a primitive inn 
with very capacious and curiously ornamented rooms. 
Cinderbarrow is next reached through a cutting thirty 
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feet deep, and a mile long, passing Barton a mile on the right ; 
and two miles further we arrive at the Holme station. 
From this station we pass along an embankment two miles 
in length, crossing the river Beetha, having the villages 
of Beetham on the west and Farlton Knott on the east, 
at which place there are several lime quarries. Milnthorpe 
is the next station ; and we then proceed onward through the 
Rowel cutting for half a mile ; we now pass Haversham, 
Levens Hall, and Sedgwick on the left, and arrive at a 
cutting forty feet deep, which extends for half a mile, 
and along an embankment sixty feet deep for a quarter 
of a mile, the base shelving down very broad for safety. 
Going through the villages of Hincaster, Stainton on the 
right, and Nutland on the left, we then pass under the 
Lancaster and Burton Road, and arrive at Oxenholme, 
at which place the much-talked-of Kendal and Winder- 
mere Railway branches off; entering Kendal by an 
incline of one in eighty. 

All along the line there is something to interest the 
tourist, both in the mechanical construction of the line 
and the scenery: as we approach Kendal it is more so — 
in fact the view is most attractive. The hills rising around 
form a background to the town with its churches and 
the ruins of the old castle on the hill ; the winding of the 
river Kent in the valley, on whose margin tower the 
chimneys, which shew it to be a town devoted to manu- 
factures, all together form a picture interesting alike to 
the tourist and the artist. 

Worthy is the line in every way of the mayor of Ken- 
dal, Mr. Nicholson, at whose instigation it was com- 
menced, who detailed its advantages to the inhabitants, 
so early as 1887 ; worthy also is it of the engineers, Messrs. 
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Locke and Errington, and Messrs. Stephenson and Co., 
who have so ably carried out this Railway, through a 
part of the country noted for picturesque beauty and 
wildness of scenery, and certainly, to the tourist, one of 
the most interesting districts of Great Britain, we mean 
the Lake district. 

This line of Railway, as at first planned, was to have 
crossed the Lune on the east side of Lancaster, and so 
would have interfered with the navigation of the river — 
but that difficulty was got over by a bill passed through 
parliament in 1845. for a deviation of the line as it is 
at present completed. The cost to Kendal was about 
£400,000. 

The opening of this Railway from Lancaster to Kendal 
took place on 22nd September, 1846, amid great rejoic- 
ing; the whole line was opened from Lancaster to Car- 
lisle, on the 15th December following, much to the satis- 
faction of the directors of the works, and no doubt 
equally so to the travelling public. 

Whether the tourist start to the Lakes from the • 
ancient border-city 9f Carlisle, or visit it on returning 
from them, this Railway will be foimd alike convenient. 
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KENDAL 

S the first town of importance after leaving 
Lancaster, having about 13,000 inhabitants ; 
and, notwithstanding the beauty of its situa- 
tion in the valley of the Kent, and the in- 
teresting localities in its neighbourhood, for the tourist, 
its main charm unquestionably is, that it is quite the 
gate of the lake and mountain district. It is a place of 
some importance, beinjg the largest town in Westmor- 
land. It has carpet, comb, and card manufactures, 
marble works, and dye-houses, etc., but its principal 
manufacture is confined to horse-cloths, linseys, rough 
blankets, worsted and knit stockings, and a coarse kind 
of sacking, or sheeting called harden, made from flax. 
A few years ago it was famed for the beauty of its 
Valencia waistcoatings : that trade is now extinct. 
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The main street of the town is about a mile in 
length, with the old houses most picturesquely irregular, 
although there are several very good modem buildings, 
among which deserve honourable mention — the White- 
hall Buildings at the top of Lowther Street, built by 
subscription, and containing News-room, Ball-room, 
Auction-room, Billiard-room, etc. ; — the Westmorland 
Bank, Odd Fellows' Hall, and the Old Maids' Hospital, 
all are situated in Highgate. The principal inns are 
the Kings' Arms, and the Commercial. 

The parish church is a fine spacious Gothic edifice 
with ^ve aisles, and contains many carvings and mo- 
numents with singular epitaphs; it is dedicated to the 
Trinity. There are two other churches recently erected; 
one in Stricklandgate, dedicated to St. Thomas, and 
the other near Stramongate Bridge, called St. George's, 
There are also about twelve dissenting places of worship. 
The Roman Catholics have erected a very neat chapel 
in the New Road, nearly adjoining the Museum ; which 
institution contains a very good collection of specimens 
illustrating natural history, geology and antiquities, prin- 
cipally collected from the neighbourhood. Kendal Fell, 
on the west of the town, from whence is taken the lime- 
stone with which the houses are built, is particularly rich 
in fossil remains ; this stone is found likewise capable of 
a very high polish, and is much used for chimney pieces. 
Kendal boasts of a similar antiquity to Lancaster; Ivo de 
Taillebois is said to have been the first Baron of Kendal, 
he coming over with William the Conqueror. The free- 
dom of the inhabitants did not take place for some time 
afterwards. The woollen trade was commenced in the 
reign of Edward IH., and was introduced by some 
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Flemish weavers, and for which Kendal has since ren- 
dered itself famous. 

The town was incorporated in Elizabeth's reign ; and 
James I. granted it a mayor, twelve aldermen and 
twenty burgesses ; but by the late municipal corporation 
act, the government of the borough is now vested in a 
mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen common coxmcilmen. 
Kendal returns one member to Parliament. 

We must not forget to name a little unpretending 
building near the Parish Church, called the Free Gram- 
mar School, memorable from having educated Bishop 
Law, of Carlisle, and " the puritanical Bishop " Potter, 
also of Carlisle — Ephraim Chambers, author of the first 
English Encyclopedia, and the oriental traveller Dr. 
Shaw. To contrast with this institution, is the House of 
Correction, used as a borough and county gaol; situated 
at the north end of the town. 

There are three stone bridges crossing the river, which 
is not very wide ; over the northern one on the eastern 
side, is the terminus of the Kendal, Lancaster, and Pres- 
ton Canal, already alluded to in the accoimt of Lancaster, 
overlooking which are the ruins of Kendal Castle. 




RUINED TOWER, KENDAL CASTLK. 
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RUINS-KENDAL CASTLE. 

HESE ruins are well worth a visit ; they are 
situated on the summit of a steep eminence 
' to the east of the town, and command a fine 
view of the vale of the Kent, the town, and 
the surrounding scenery. Very little else 
remains but four broken towers and parts of the sur- 
rounding wall; and little is known either by antiquaries 
or any one else of the original history of this Castle, 
other than that it was the seat of the ancient Barons 
of Kendal. The first historical mention made of it is 
about 1189; and its decay may be dated from about 
the time of the struggle between the friends of Lady 
Jane Gray and Mary ; the Marquis of Northampton (its 
proprietor at that time) having espoused the cause of the 
first-mentioned Lady. It was the birth-place of Queen 
Catherine Parr — that most fortunate of all the wives of 
Henry VIII. 

The tale connected with Oliver Cromwell and his 
blowing up of the castle, is of course completely false — 
as it was in ruins nearly a century before his time. 
The ruin i^ now the property of W. Thompson, Esq., 
M.P. for the county. On the opposite side of the river 
is a circular eminence called Castlehow Hill, or Castle 
Low Hill, the base siwrounded by a deep ditch ; on 
the top of this hill was erected, in 1788, the obeHsk, to 
commemorate the revolution of 1688, alluded to in our 
excursion to Scout Scar. 
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|o, RAMBLE to Scout Scar is one of the most 
1^ beautiful, and most easily accomplished ex- 
&^ cursions about Kendal, being only two miles 
from the town. The Scar presents from its 
summit one of the most beautiful and exten- 
sive prospects to be seen in this district. We quote 
our companion's description of our ramble there last 
summer. " In taking the road leading to Scout Scar, 
we left the main street, and turning into All-Hallows Lane, 
ascended the Beast Banks ; on the top of which is a view 
of the railway, the ruins of the Castle, and a pretty peep 
of the town; on the left is a small mound with a monu- 
ment erected upon it by some friends of independence, 
to commemorate the revolution of 1688. Near here 
the road divides ; we took the path to tbe left, and 
having mounted the last hiU in the road, diverged into 
a field on the right, and were amply repaid for our 
trouble by a beautiful walk on the soft green turf. We 
followed the well trodden path, keeping near the wall 
on OTir right; the first inclosed part we were informed 
was formerly a race-course, and on going a little out 
of our path, could discern from the bright green grass, 
the circle the horses took in the race : near here we had 
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OTir first peep at High Street and Hill Bell, to the north, 
which form a pretty nook, and when covered with snow, 
really look very grand and imposing; our view was 
bounded with mountains, except on the south side.. 
To our surprise, in going along this path, there was a 
peculiar ringing, ahnost musical sound, emitted from the 
stones ; and we heard that some of them had been 
tuned to play upon. After mounting the stile in the 
waU, and going a few yards further, we were asked if 
we would have any objection to close our eyes for about 
three minutes, and be led, as the eiFect would be much 
greater; We assented; and oa being told to open them 
again, were astonished at finding ourselves standing 
near the edge of the Scar, a perpendicular height of about 
130 feet of rough looking rock, while at our feet lay 
one of the most lovely views we had ever seen, so 
still and extensive, looking more like a beautifill picture 
than a reality; and as such we for some time gazed 
upon it, imtil aroused from our trance by the different 
objects being pointed out. Before us lay the village 
of Underbarrow, with its houses built on small hills 
and craggy points, some open and exposed, others 
surrounded with trees, with the blue smoke CTirl- 
ing upwards. A little more to the right was a pretty 
wood; while on the left we saw Morecambe Bay, and 
caught a glimpse of a small vessel carried along by the 
tide. To the south west, stands Whitbarrow Crag, 
supposed, 'from a cave with a stone table foimd in 
it, to have been the hiding place of some monks 
in the time of the persecution; while opposite to 
us rose the Coniston mountains, amongst the most 
prominent of which stands the Old Man; farther north 
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are seen the craggy pikes of Langdale, among the range 
of mountains which bound our view in that direction. 
On walking about twenty yards further, on a line with 
the wood, we found, by descending a rock about six feet 
high, we could get into a path which runs imder the 
Scar ; and on looking upwards we found it had the appear- 
ance of an old castle, with its old trees, and ivy clinging 
to it. Like all the fells about this neighbourhood, it is 
principally composed of lime-stone rock : fossils are 
foimd here embedded in the large stones. We staid , 
until the sun went down behind Coniston Old Man, 
tinging all around with gold; and a feeling of reverence 
and awe came over us, when we looked around and 
thought of that God who had made all those glorious 
and wonderfdl things ; and of our own insignificance in 
comparison with the vastness and extent of the scene 
we had been gazing upon ! 

" We walked along by the edge of the Scar for about 
a quarter of a mile, when, on descending a small hill, 
we found ourselves in the road; and just then, as if in 
imison with our feelings, and the^ stillness of the hour, 
we heard the chimes of some church bells in the valley; 
and as the wind wafted the sound to our delighted ears, 
we felt its magic power; and as if bound by an inward 
spell, we could not for some time leave so much of 
enchantment and grandeur behind. We descended the 
road leading to Kendal, and in our return passed the 
lime kilns and again found ourselves in All Hallows 
lane." 
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N the vicinity of Kendal there are several 
seats that may have interest to the tourist? 
each within a pleasant walk of the town: 
the nearest to Kendal which may be men- 
tioned is Cunswick Hall, lying buried 
among trees, and sheltered by Cunswick Scar, running in 
a line from Scout Scar, and may be visited in that ramble. 
The house is fast falling into decay, and has lost nearly 
every feature of its former grandeur; near the hall 
stands an ancient arch, with the arms of England and 
France quartered upon it. Cunswick Tarn is near, and 
flows into one of the tributaries of the Kent, that enters it 
about a mile from Levens Hall. About a quarter of a 
mile to the west of the hall, are distinctly visible the 
remains of a camp; consisting of five mounds of earth. 
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SIZERGH HALL 



MONG the seats most worthy of notice, is 
Sizergh Hall, which is approached from 
Kendal, by the direct Lancaster road, and is 
about three miles south of the town. It 
is very pleasantly situated, embowered in 
trees, and surrounded by a beautiful coxmtry, at the 
base of Underbarrow. It is an antique fortified man- 
sion, with but a small part of the old turreted tower 
remaining. In the frequent repairs and additions that 
have been made to it, the building has become irre- 
gular, which has given it an extremely picturesque 
appearance. 

It is the family seat of the Strickland's who have 
lived here since the time of Henry IH. Both the in- 
terior and exterior indicate it to be a mansion of the 
old English gentleman; the interior is veiy elegantly 
carved, the wainscotting and ceiling of the dining room, 
which is spacious and lofty, are of richly carved oak.. 
Armour, tapestry and paintings adorn the ifalls. One 
room is called the Queen's Chamber, from one of our 
queens having lodged there, as report states. The yoxmg 
heir of the Strickland family has just taken possession of 
the estates, and is now residing at the Hall, which was 
lately the residence of W. D. Crewdson, Esq., Jim., who 
has taken Professor Wilson's late residence at Elleray. 
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LEVENS HALL 

HIS is another castellated seat; and is 
two miles farther on the Lancaster 
road, situated five miles south of Kendal 
on the eastern side of the river Kent. 
This romantic seat of the Howards is a 
venerable mansion of the old English build, embedded in 
the lofty trees of its park, through which winds the river 
Kent along the beautifully wooded banks. The gardens, 
however, are chiefly remarkable for the peculiar manner 
in which the trees are cut and twisted about in the Dutch 
style introduced into England in the reign of William IH., 
hardly in conformity with the taste displayed in modem 
days. The trees which adorn the grounds around the 
exterior are not more cut and twisted about, than is the 
oak that adorns the interior, which is exceedingly rich 
and elaborate. In the north dining-room, the beautiful 
chinmey piece represents Sampson and Hercules sup- 
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porting a carved mantel, with emblematic designs of 
the four elements, the five senses, and the four seasons, 
cut in beautiful dark oak, with the inscription running 
thus, — 

" Thus the five Senses stand portraited here, 
The Elements four, and Seasons of the year. 
Sampson supports the one side, as in rage, 
The other, Hercules, in like equipage." 

Some idea of ■ the beauty 'of these carvings may be 
had, from the cost for this room only, being estimated 
at £3000 at the present rate of wages. 

Other rooms are adorned with beautifully finished 
tapestry, and paintings of eminent personages. The 
large drawing room contains portraits of Henry VII. 
and the unfortunate wife of Henry VIII. Anne Boleyn, 
by Holbein. The library contains family portraits of 
Col. James Grahame and his wife, by Lely. The former 
keeper of the privy purse to James II. brother to the 
first Viscount Preston of Netherby. Their daughter, 
of whom there is also a portrait, married her cousin, 
the Earl of Suffolk, one of the Howards, since which 
time it has been the residence of members of the Howard 
family. In the entrance hall are various specimens of 
ancient armour, bearing evidence of the patriotic cha- 
racter of the ancestry of this family. The park sur- 
rounding the house is well stocked with deer, as well as 
with noble and aged trees, which, clustering together 
and forming avenues of great beauty, combine with the 
surrounding rocks and water, to form a rich and pleas- 
ing variety of scenery. 
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DALLAM TOWER 

S the seat of George Wilson, Esq., and is 
nearly four miles distant from Levens ; situa- 
ted on the banks of the river Kent, a short 
' distance south-west of Milnthorpe, surrounded 
by an extensive park, and backed by imdu- 
lating hills, rich vdth clustering foliage to the summit. 
The park is entered by a small stone bridge of one arch, 
over the river Beetha, which winds roimd the groimds 
from the Kent to the village of Beetham. This beautiful 
mansion, built in 1720, is chiefly remarkable for the 
picturesque character of its situation; commanding a 
beautiful view from the front of the house, looking over 
an extensive lawn, of the Fells of Cartmel, Whitbar- 
row Scar, and Lythe Fell, on the opposite side of the 
Kent; and looking up the picturesque mouth of the 
river to Kent's Bank on the Cartmel coast, we see the 
two verdant islets, and the Silverdale Nab Moimtains. 
The park contains a number of venerable trees, in whose 
lofty summits there is an extensive rookery.; it also con- 
tains an abundance of deer. The river Beetha, which 
borders the grounds, is well known to anglers for the 
quantity and variety of fish to be caught in it, with sal- 
mon and trout occasionally. Its principal source is in 
Lily Tarn, in the Vale of the Lune, fed by several tri- 
butary streams in its course, passing the villages of 
Bridge End and End Moor, and through the village of 
Beetham, before entering the Kent at Dallam Park, where 
it forms a pretty fall, to be seen a short distance from 
the bridge. A bathing station is situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milnthorpe, available at high tides about 
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once a fortnight, and much resorted to by the inhabitants 
of the vicinity. 

Milnthorpe is a small market town, and a dependant 
seaport mider Lancaster ; and is much frequented in the 
summer months as a watering-place. There are several 
small inns near the shore for the accommodation of 
visitors ; and ferry-boats are always in readiness to cross 
the river, which even here presents a good width of 
sands. It is situated nearly nine miles south-west of 
Kendalj and consists of one street, crossing the high 
road at right angles. The road to the right, leads to 
Kirkby Lonsdale, distant ten miles, and to Burton, about 
five. The town is well built, the eastern end containing 
the most modem erections. There are paper-mills, and 
mills for the manufacture of flax ; also a wool-carding fac- 
tory in the neighbourhood of the town. The " May Fair," 
which is of very ancient date, is held on the 12th May, and 
is proclaimed by the mayor and corporation of Kendal, 
who afterwards resort to the beautiful gardens at Levens, 
where they are regaled with a strong ale called Morocco, 
and the day is finished in mirth and festivity. 

Returning to Kendal, we pass through the village of 
Heversham, the birth-place of the late Bishop Watson 
of Calgarth, near Bowness. 

At Levens, the road to the left leads to Cartmel and 
Ulverston, and to Newby Bridge, at the foot of Winder- 
mere, about ten miles distant. Heaves Lodge, about a 
mile from Levens, is seen to the left; it is the residence 
of James Gandy, Esq. Further on to the right is seen 
Sedgwick House, the residence of John Wakefield, Esq. 
Approaching Kendal, about a mile distant, is Helm 
Lodge, the residence of W. D. Crewdson, Esq. 
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ROM the castle by a pleasant walk of 
nearly two miles to the north of the town, 
are the Ruins of Bumeside Hall, formerly 
Bumeshead Hall. Taking the road along 
the course of the river, you arrive at the 
ruins covered with ivy. It was one of the ancient seats 
of the Bumeshead and Bellingham families ; but by fre- 
quent changes it became dilapidated. An old gateway 
is the principal feature to attest its bygone interest. 



COLLffl FIELD 

AY also be mentioned as worthy a visit, 
situated on an eminence about half a 
mile from the southern extremity of the 
town. It is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, having suiFered little from time, in 
consequence of falling into the hands of those who have 
loved to look upon the relics of times gone by. It was 
the occasional residence of Anne, countess of Pembroke, 
a lady renowned for many good qualities, but for none 
more than her courage. 
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KENDAL TO BOWNESS. 

ISITORS who wish to spend a few days 
on the banks of the beautiftd Winder- 
mere, should go at once by rail direct to 
Bowness, eight miles distant from Kendal. 
The nearest coach-road branches off to the 
lefl at the turnpike, about a mile from Kendal on the 
high-road to Ambleside ; and leads to the ferry on Winder- 
mere, near Belle Isle, where visitors cross to Esthwaite 
Water and Hawkshead, and Coniston Water: but as this 
road presents no very particular features, we would 
recommend the visitor to keep the direct road to Amble- 
side, passing through the villages of Stavely and Ings to 
Orrest Head, and on to Elleray; from whence Bowness 
is about two miles distant, either through a lane, or by 
a road running near the edge of the lake, which branches 
into the Amblesidd road at Cook^s House, about half a 
mile from Elleray. 

This route, which is described in the Ramble to Am- 
bleside, although two or three miles further, is much to 
be preferred, on account of the beautiful glimpses of 
Windermere, to be obtained from it, but especially from 
Orrest Head, which is, as Dr. Mackay says, " beautiful 
beyond expression, and the admiration even of the dullest 
of travellers." 

Bowness is a very pretty village, situated on the mar- 
gin of Windermere, commanding extensive views of the 
lake north and south, and is six miles distant from Am- 
bleside by the road — situated nearly mid-distant between 
the head of the lake and its foot: it is a pleasant place to 
stay at, to make excursions on the lake, being about four 
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miles distant from Waterhead ; the lake is ten miles long, 
and a mile across at the broadest part. The ferry is about 
a mile distant. Nearly opposite Bowness is Belle Isle, 
surroimded by other islands of smaller dimensions. 

Belle Isle is the largest island on the lake, containing 
upwards of thirty acres ; on it stands an elegant circular 
mansion built by Mr. English in 1766; now the sum- 
mer residence of H. Curwen, Esq., to whom the island 
belongs, and which is sometimes called Curwen's Isle. 

This island is interesting from its having formerly 
been the residence of the Phillipsons, an ancient family 
of Westmoreland, who, during the civil war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, espoused the royal cause. 

Of the two brothers Phillipson at that time, the elder, 
a colonel, resided at Belle Isle : his yoimgerbrother,aMajor 
Phillipson, was then living with him, and was known as 
a man of daring courage, distinguishing himself so much 
by his desperate adventures in favour of the king, as 
to be called " Robin-the-devil." After the king's death, 
an officer of Cromwell's army named Colonel Briggs, 
hearing that the Major was then living at his brother's 
house at Belle Isle, he sought to capture this bold royal- 
ist — but although this magistrate and officer was armed 
with fuU authority, he was obliged to give up the attack 
of Belle Isle, after a trial of eight months. The Major 
thus attacked, determined to revenge the insult, and 
so with a small band of horse, set out one Sunday morn- 
ing in search of Colonel Briggs at Kendal, where he re- 
sided. Hearing he was at church, he posted down the 
centre aisle among the congregation, in search of him, 
but without success. Not finding the object of his visit, , 
he returned by the side aisle, and in his exit his helmet 
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was Struck off, and his saddle giving way, he was thrown 
off much stunned to the ground, by coming in contact 
with the arch of the doorway, which was lower than the 
one by which he entered. 

The major and his attendants were seized ; but escaped 
after a violent struggle ; the helmet still hangs in one of 
the aisles of Kendal Church, to authenticate the story. 

Bowness has, in its vicinity, some handsome houses 
on an elevation commanding a good view of the lake, 
and is much resorted to by the gentry staying for the 
season in this district. There are two excellent hotels, 
the Crown and the Royal Hotel. The church, with its 
ancient square tower, is dedicated to St. Martin, and 
contains a finely painted window brought from Fumess 
Abbey, of very elaborate design, but now imperfect in 
parts. Originally, it was divided into seven compart- 
ments. The second contains St. George and the Dragon ; 
the next three divisions, the Crucifixion. Above these, 
are the arms of France and England, and a group of 
monks in costume, with their names attached on labels 
underneath. In the next division are two mitred abbots, 
with two monks below. These are bordered by armed 
figures and tracery, intermixed with armorial bearings 
of those families who were benefactors of the abbey. 

A monument in the church-yard records the death of 
Bishop Watson, author of the well-known Apology for 
the Bible, etc., who was a native of Heversham, in 
Westmoreland, where his father lived upwards of forty 
years. The bishop resided at Calgarth House, on the 
margin of the lake, . mid-distant from Bowness and 
Waterhead, where he passed the latter years of his life. 
He died at the, age of 79, on the 1st July, 1816. 
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On an eminence to the east of the church, is situated 
the school-house, a handsome building, recently rebuilt 
by the late Colonel Bolton, of Storr's Hall, a mansion 
situated on a promontory of the lake about a mile south 
of the ferry, beautifully seated in the midst of finely 
arranged grounds, which, with the summer-house, extend 
to the water's edge. The view from the school-house 
is very beautiful; the whole extent of the lake is seen 
stretching forward towards Ambleside ; and as the tourist 
advances on the road, the mountains display themselves 
still more gracefully, rearing their craggy heights above 
the wooded borders. 

Rayrigg House is seen from the road, three quarters 
of a mile from Bowness. It is embosomed in wood, and 
borders the edge of the lake. It has been compared, 
from its situation and commanding view, to Voltaire's 
residence at Ferney, on the lake of Geneva. 

The estimable WiUiam Wilberforce for several years 
made this his summer residence. Here, he says, ** in the 
early morning I used to row out alone, and find an 
oratory imder one of the woody islands in the middle of 
the lake." The year 1788 was the last year he resided 
here; but he could not forget the beauties of Winder- 
mere, and he used to relax his ever active ndnd by an 
occasional visit to Bowness, afler he had given up Ray- 
rigg as a residence. In a letter to Canning, dated 1814, 
he says, " Here I am on Windermere Lake, not far from 
the inn at Bowness, where in old time, I am told, you 
used to read aloud all night, to the great disturbance of 
the then landlady and her family." It is now the resi- 
dence of the Rev. Fletcher Fleming. 
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KENDAL TO AMBLESIDK 

N leaving Kendal, the river Kent is seen 
winding pleasantly through the Vale, with 
Potter Fell rising immediately above it to 
the right, among the Fells of Longsleddale 
and Kentmere, two long ranges of hills, 
along whose bases flow the river Kent, and the Sprint, 
one of the tributaries of the Kent. 

Through either of the valleys formed by these Fells, 
and by way of Mardale over Harter Fell, Hawes Water 
is sometimes visited. At the turnpike, about a mile 
from Kendal, the road divides, the left road leading to 
the Ferry on Windermere, near Bowness. The direct 
road, however, passes through Staveley, and past Orrest 
Head, along the road near the margin of Windermere, 
to Ambleside. 

At the village of Staveley, about five miles from Ken- 
dal, the river Kent takes a winding course through the 
Vale of Kentmere, from its source in the Fells of High 
Street, a mountain, the summit of which is 2700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and over which formerly was 
a Eoman road, the highest of any formed in England. 

At Staveley there is nothing but an absence of all 
comfortable accommodation for the traveller; with the 
exception of a few cotton and woollen-mills in the 
neighbourhood. It has lately become more bustling 
from the Kendal and Windermere Eailway passing near, 
and being the only village, it was made a regular ren- 
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dezYOus for the " Navies." About a mile and a half fur- 
ther, on the right of the road, is the pretty little Ings' 
Chapel, which was built bj a merchant named Bateman, 
who was bom in the vicinity, and who raised himself 
fix)m a very humble situation in his master's house in 
London to be a partner, and by his Industry amassed a 
fortune. He went to reside at Leghorn for some years> 
from whence he sent the slabs of marble with which 
the chapel is floored. It is said, in his voyage to England, 
the captain of the vessel poisoned him, and seized the 
ship and cargo. 

After passing Ings' Chapel, we come in sight of Orrest 
Head to the right, and get the first, and some think the 
finest, view of Windermere, the queen of the English 
Lakes. Beautiful, indeed, is the sight I The Coniston 
mountains rising above the opposite borders, stand up 
prominently before you. Langdale Pikes, from their 
peculiar appearance, may be easily picked out at the 
head of the lake, to the north-west. Directly across 
is seen Udall Crag; the Coniston Man Moimtain, Bow 
Fell, and Sea Fell, may be seen in a north-westerly 
direction in clear weather. As you descend towards 
Elleray, the moimtains seem less imposing, the Lake 
reposing in majestic stillness at their base. 

On the right stands Elleray, the late seat of Professor 
Wilson^ the entrance drive rising from the road and 
gradually ascending to a gentle eminence, where the 
house stands embosomed in trees, with the exception 
of the front, which looks upon the Lake. The view of 
the Lake from here is certainly one of the finest that 
can be had, and much more beautiful than from a more 
lofty elevation; it embraces all that rich beauty of fore- 
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ground scenery, which is lost in looking at the Lake from 
tlie mountains. We give a sketch of the beautiful ivy- 
covered cottage, which was indeed a fit residence for the 
renowned poet who has lately occupied it, and who has 
so thoroughly identified himself with the scenery of the 
entire district. Professor Wilson thus describes this spot 
in one of his poems : — 

** And gweet that dwelling rests npon the brow, 
(Beneath its sycamore) of Orrest Hill, 
As if it smiled on Windermere below, 
Her green recesses and her islands still!" 

The Professor has recently let this lovely spot to W. D. 
Crewdson, Esq. Jun. 

Near Elleray is a beautiful shady lane leading to 
Bowness, nearly opposite the church ; from which fine 
views are to be obtained of the lake. It is rather a 
nearer road than that by the margin which enters the 
Ambleside road at Cook's House ; from whence the tourist 
may conveniently visit the beautiful valley of Troutbeck. 
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WINDERMERE FROM TROUTBECK. 



EXCURSION TO TROUTBECK, 




HILE on this journey, we would strongly 
advise the tourist to strike off from the 
main road, a little to the right, past 
Elleray, at Cook's House, and visit the 
lovely valley of Troutbeck. It is indeed 
a beautifully rich and fertile spot, and derives its name 
fix>m the stream, or beck, being noted for the fineness 
and abundance of its trout; it is a most favourite 
resort of anglers. The scenery aroimd is very varied, 
the stream running occasionally between high and 
rugged rocks, and then again through verdant pastures 
and shady woodlands, with the many-chimnied cottages 
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half hidden in the trees ; the ever-changing scenery on 
the hill-sides so calm and beautifol, as thoroughly to 
captivate the disciples of Izaak Walton. 

The excursion to Troutbeck is, perhaps, oflener made 
from Low-wood Inn, which, through a lane near the 
Inn, commands a very extensive view of the Lake, 
said by Professor Wilson to be quite unique. He says, 
"there is not such another splendid prospect in all 
England." Troutbeck is entered one mile and a half 
from the Inn, and about the same distance from the 
bridge crossing the Ambleside road. The village ex- 
tends for nearly two miles, presenting gable-ended cot- 
tages in rich profusion; two or three clustering together, 
and surrounded with trees, form, with their picturesque 
slate-slab porticoes and smoke-curling chimnyes, a very 
interesting sight. Professor Wilson describes these cot- 
tages, as " aU dropped down where the painter and the 
poet would have wished to plant them, — on knolls and 
in dells, on banks and braes, and below tree-crested 
rocks — and all bound together in picturesque confusion, 
by old groves of ash, oak, and sycamore, and by flower 
gardens and fruit orchards, rich as those of the Hespe- 
rides." 

Opposite the village, will be perceived the Howe, the 
residence of Captain Wilson, R. N., with the chapel near 
the bridge, at the junction of the roads. Passing through 
the village, we follow the windings of the stream, and 
arrive at Troutbeck Park, from an eminence in which, 
called the Tongue, are seen the mountains of Yoke, 
Hill-bell, and Froswick, with High Street immediately 
beyond. The view is very fine. The road leads onward 
to the inn at Eirkstone. Returning to the Ambleside 
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road by way of Troutbeck Bridge, and half a mile from 
the chapel, we perceive the small inn called " The Mor- 
tal Man," from some wag of the valley writing the fol- 
lowing lines, which were formerly over the entrance: — 

** O Mortal Man, that liv'st on bread, 
How comes thy nose to b^ so red? 
Thou silly ass, that look'st so pale, 
It is with drinking Birkett's ale." 

This valley is said to have been the birth-place of 
Hogarth's father. The inhabitants relate (with what 
truth we are imable to say), that a certain giant, called 
Hugh Hird, once lived in the vale, who defended it 
against the Scottish marauders. 

The tourist will be much gratified with this excursion, 
and will not regret going a little out of his direct course 
to do so, when he beholds the calm beauties of the stream 
amid the vale as he passes through it. Troutbeck is a 
tributary of Windermere, and falls into the lake a short 
distance fix)m Calgarth, and ten miles from Kendal. 

Retracing our steps to the Ambleside road, at a dis- 
tance of rather more than a mile from Calgarth, the 
seat of T. Swinbum, Esq., we come to the pretty and 
fashionable station or watering-place, called Low-wood 
Lm. It is most delightfully situated for excursions on 
the lake, and in the neighbourhood. About a quarter of 
a mile further on the right, and some little distance 
from the road, embosomed in trees imder Wansfell Crag, 
reposes Dove's Nest, for a short time the residence of 
the late Mrs* Hemans. 

It is a plain cottage-like building, with a turreted wing 
on either side; fix)m it the view of the Lake of Winder- 
mere is very fine; which, she says in one of her letters. 
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DOVE'S NEST. 



" seems at this moment even like another sky, so truly 
is every summer cloud and tint of azure pictured in its 
transparent mirror." All who ramble along this plea- 
sant road, will be pleased to pause and look upon the once 
residence of so gifted a poetess. 

On the opposite shore of the lake is a castellated 
building, built by Mr. Dawson of Liverpool. Its situa- 
tion, and want of character with the scenery, presents a 
remarkable contrast to the beautiful simplicity of this 
cottage. 

The road continues very pleasantly overhung by trees 
on the right; while to the left, the lake is sometimes 
disclosed full to the view, and sometimes seen by peeps 
through the trees ; its banks here and there ornamented 
with little villas, among the most prominent of which 
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may be mentioned Wansfell Holm, the seat of W. Gregg, 
Esq., at the base of Wansfell Pike, seen just before 
reaching the head of the lake. The road to Amble- 
side now branches off a trifle to the right, and a fine 
cluster of mountains is opened to the view. Among 
them Seat Sandal, or as it is sometimes called Seat 
Scandal, Loughrigg Fell, and Nab Scar are most pro- 
minent. After passing through the shaded lane, the 
pretty village of Ambleside is entered, distant fourteen 
miles from Kendal, and six from Bowness. 




— ^ 



ENTRANCE TO AMBLESIDE. 
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AMBLESIDE. 

(seek from the rydal road). 

F all the places in the English Lake 
District, worthy a sojourn for a few days, 
in order to make it a central starting 
point for excursions, none deserve more 
honourable mention than Ambleside. It 
is an ancient market town^ on the site of a Roman 
city, called Dictis; is seated near the Rothay, which 
flows from Grasmere and Rydal Lakes, and is about 
a mile from the head of Windermere ; is fourteen miles 
N.W. of Kendal, and two hundred and seventy -six 
miles N.N.W. of London. It is very irregularly built 
on a rising ground, and has a population of rather 
more than a thousand inhabitants; it is beautifully 
situated, lying at the base of Wansfell Pike, and is 
nearly encircled by mountains ; Loughrigg Fell, rising 
opposite, on the other side of the Rothay. Ambleside 
is very bustling during the summer season, and although 
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there are several good inns (among the chief of which, 
are the Salutation and Conimercial), the accommodation 
is frequentlj insufficient, so great is the number of 
visitors. 

Ambleside is one of the few places existing now in 
England, where the ceremony of rush -bearing is 
observed; having its origin at a time when the floors of 
the churches were unpaved, and on which rushes were 
strewn to protect the feet from the dampness of the 
groimd. The annual renewal of these rushes was in 
the course of time, made a general holiday or festival ; 
but as the usefulness of the custom has been superseded, 
it is now only observed as a ceremony. It takes place 
at Ambleside, and also at the church of St Oswald, 
in Grasmere, on the Sunday nearest the 1st of August. 
The ceremony has now only the name of rush-bearing, 
garlands of white paper and wild flowers being substi- 
tuted in their place, which are taken to the church on 
the eve of the Sunday mentioned, by the girls of the 
village, who walk there in procession; where they re- 
main during the service on Simday, after which, each 
girl dressed in white takes her respective garland, and 
they walk with them in procession through the town, 
headed by a band of music. The present church was 
erected on the site of an ancient edifice, in the year 
1812, near which is the Free Grammar School. 

There are still remaining some indications of the por- 
tion of the Eoman station formerly existing here, to be 
seen in a field at the head of Windermere, and where 
urns, Roman tesselated pavement, and coins have been 
firequently foimd; a collection of which are preserved in 
the library of the Oxford University. 
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STOCK GILL FORCE. 

RAMBLE TO STOCK GILL FORCE. 
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TOCK Gill Force, is most easy of access, 
a being not much above six hundred yards 
w from the Salutation Inn; you turnup the 


« 


^w 


P road at the back of the inn, and soon get 
into a trodden foot-path, which can easily 


be distinguishable as leading to a Lion ; very soon, you 


begin 


to 


hear the murmur of the fall, and finally, the 
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roar — and when you come full upon it, imbedded as it 
is in recks and foliage, the effect is very charming. 
It is made up of four falls, and is seventy feet in height. 
The Gill, which signifies a moimtain-stream, takes its 
rise in Kiikstone Fell, and descends till it forms this 
beautiful falT, or force, as a water-fall is called. It 
afterwards works the very pretty mill, of which we 
give a sketch ; and finally empties itself into the Rothay, 
one of the tributaries of Windermere. After staying 
suflicient time to enjoy this most poetic scene, we would 
advise the tourist to continue his ramble, bearing a little 
to the right, through the plantation of trees, and make 
the ascent of Wansfell Pike. 



w^ 








MILL AT AMBLESIDE. 
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ASCENT OF WANSFELL PIKE. 

HE view from this mountain will amply 
repay the tourist. It is 1590 feet high, 
and is sometimes ascended £rom the road 
by Low- wood Inn ; but we would strongly 
recommend the ramble from Ambleside, 
as being much more compact, as well as 
much pleasanter, being very gradual and easy of ascent; 
the mountain is a compound of slaty limestone. From 
the summit, beautiful views are obtained of Windermere, 
Grasmere, and Eydal Lakes, as well as the towns of 
Ambleside and Hawkshead, and the surrounding scenery. 
The view to the north-west is stopped by Nab Scar, 
Seat Sandal, and the other mountains of higher eleva- 
tion. To the south, may be seen in distance, Lan- 
caster, Ulverston and Sands of Milnthorp, with Coniston 
Old Man and Langdale Pikes, to the north-west. To 
the north is seen the Pass of Kirkstone, with its soli- 
tary little inn, in which direction is also seen Place Fell 
at the head of Ulleswater. Stockdale lies at the western 
base, and the beautiful valley of Troutbeck on the 
eastern side; above which rise the mountain ranges of 
Kentmere and Longsleddale ; and the Shap Fells to the 
east; to the north-east rise the mountains of Hill Bell, 
and High Street, and the surrounding mountains of 
Mardale and Hawes Water, which lake is sometimes 
visited from Ambleside, by way of Kirkstone, and over 
the summit of High Street. 
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S the neighbourhood of Ambleside affords to 
tourists a rich variety of excursions — it 
being a central spot where the roads to all 
the lakes meet — we have therefore enume- 
rated them in the order in which they will 
be described, leaving to tourists the choice of accom- 
panying us to those places first, which either their time 
or inclination may lead them to pursue. 

Dittaaee flrom Ambleiid*. 

To Btdal Water and Grashebe. — Swan Inn - 4 miles. 

To WiNDER3fBRK.— Bowness (by water) - - 5 « 

To the Inn at Newby Bridge - - - - 12 " 

To liANGDALE AND THE PiKES. — Skelwith Force - 8 " 

Colwith Force, 4 miles. — Little Langdale Tarn - 5i " 

Blea Tarn, 7i miles.— Dungeon Gill - - - 11 " 

Stickle Tarn and Langdale Pikes - - - 12 ** 

To Ix>UGHBiGO Fell and Easdalb. — The Tarn - 7 " 

To THE Summit of Fairfield - - - - 5 " 

To EsTHWAiTE Water and Hawkshead - - 5 " 

To C0NI8TON Water.— Waterhead Lan - - 8 " 

To Furness Abbey. — Ulverston - - - - 22 ** 

To Bardsea, 25 miles, Dalton 27 miles, the Abbey 29 " 

FtTBNBSS Abbey to Eskdale, 18 miles) t7„V/1o1A i.i u 
ToBroughton - - 10 " j- i^skdaie 14 

To Keswick and Derwent Water - - - 16 " 

r>aiimaile Raise, 6^ miles. — Thirlmere Lake - 8 " 

To Ulleswater. — Kirkstone Pass, 4 miles, Patterdale 9 ** 

To Hawes Water, by Kirkstone, and over High 7 g „ 

Street to M^rdale Inn > 
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ENTRANCE TO RYDAL. 

RAMBLE TO RYDAL WATER AND GRASMERE. 

YDAL WATER is about a mile and a 
half from Ambleside, by the main road 
^} leading to Keswick. After passing a tri- 
butary of the Rothay, which crosses the 
road, you enter the village of Rydal, where 
the church stands on the right, at the cor- 
ner of the lane leading to Rydal Mount and Rydal Hall ; 





BTDAL CHUUCH. 



opposite is seen the river Rothay, which takes a very 
circuitous course of about two miles to Ambleside, in 
flowing from the lake at Rydal. This Lake, or Water 
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as it is usually called, is one of the smallest of the 
English lakes, being only half a mile in length, and one- 




RYDAL WATER 



third of a mile broad. It has two small islands rising 
from its surface, t^)on one of which there is a heronry. 
The fish to be obtained from both Rydal Water and 
Grasmere Lake, are pike, perch, eels, and trout. 

The scenery of Hydal Water is very calm and beautifril, 
and looks all the more so, fiiom its close proximity to 
the wild-looking Nab Scar rising above the northern 
margin: it is joined by a small feec^r to Grasmere 
Lake, which, although small, is nearly double the size 
of Rydal Water, being about one mile long, by one- 
third broad. It likewise has an island in the centre, 
of four acres in extent, rising prominently from the 
lake, with cattle grazing upon its surface. The road 
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here winds suddenly round, hemmed in, we may say, 
by Nab Scar on the right, and Silver How on the left. 
Passing the little village of Town-End, where Wordsworth 
once resided, and where De Quincey afterwards lived, 
you arrive at the Swan Inn on the right. Opposite this 
inn, there is a turning leading to the village of Grasmere, 
which is situated among the meadows at the head of the 
lake, and is four miles and a half distant from Amble- 
side. It is a quiet little spot, and much preferred by 
those who do not like the bustle of inns, and is just the 
place to stay at for a short time. Here, as at Ambleside, 
private lodgings are to be had. There are, however, 
two good inns, the Red Lion, near the church, and the 
Swan, in either of which the tourist can be comfortably 
•housed. The church is a pretty little structure, with a 
square tower, and is dedicated to St. Oswald. It has 
been beautifully described by Professor Wilson. He says, 

" There is a little church-yard on the side 
Of a low hill, that hangs o'er Grasmere Lake. 
Most beautiful it is — a vernal spot 
Enclosed with wooded rocks, where a few graves 
• Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm; 

Go thither when you will, and that sweet spot 
Is bright with sunshine." 

At Grasmere Church, as at Ambleside, is celebrated 
the ceremony of rush-bearing on St. Oswald's Day, where 
bundles of rushes are actually carried in procession, 
ornamented with wild flowers, and strewn over the floor 
of the church. ,In other respects it is made the same 
sort of festival as at Ambleside, taking place in the 
evening. 

The beauties of the Vale of Grasmere have been sung 
in melodious strains by many a poet; and Mackay, in a 
late visit to this spot, says, " Lovely is the Vale of Gras- 
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mere : and worthy of all its renown — and holy will it ever 
be in the lays of the bards who have delighted to sing of 
it, and in the recollections of those who love the bards." 
And another poet of earlier date, Gray, is equally enthu- 
siastic in speaking of the scene. He says, in describing 
it from. Dunmaile Raise, '^ Not a single red tile, no flaring 
gentleman's house breaks in upon the repose of this 
unsuspected paradise; but all is peace, rusticity, and 
happy poverty in its neatest and most becoming attire." 
Mrs. Hemans, whose vivid appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in this district has been elsewhere alluded to, 
thus describes Grasmere in her sonnet, entitled, 
• 

A BBMBMBBANCB OF QRASMEBE. 

** O vale and lake, within your mountain urn 
Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep! 
Oft dofli your dreamj loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of mj sleep 
With light Elysian; — for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote — 
Isles of the blest — and in our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene, 
Most loved by evening and her dewy star! 
O I ne'er may man, with touch unhallowed, jar 
The perfect music of the charm serene! 
Still, still unchanged, may one sweet region wear 
Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and prayer!'* 

Passing through the village, we again enter the Keswick 
road by a lane leading from Grasmere, directly opposite 
the village of Town-End; and along this lane we see, 
on the margin of the Lake, a mansion lately erected 
as a Homoeopathic Establishment. A more beautiful 
spot could scarcely have been selected, wherein the 
patients may forget the cares of life, and thus materially 
aid in a physical restoration. Our sketch was taken 
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ORASMEKE LAKE. 



within a short distance of the celebrated "Wishing 
Gate," which is at the junction of the three roads, and 
opposite to the middle of the lake: it is so named, 
from a belief that wishes formed or indulged there are 
favourably brought about ; and it is about the beat situa- 
tion for viewing the lake. 

Through Town-End the old road leads to the White 
Moss Quarry, near Rydal Water, where it enters the 
high road again. It is nearer than the modem coach- 
road, and is favourable for tourists, obtaining more exten- 
sive views of the lake and vale on accoimt of its elevated 
position ; from which circumstance it is seldom used 
except by pedestrians. We may likewise mention here, a 
footpath that passea from White Moss Quarry up the side 
of Nab Scar to a considerable height, presenting very 
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extensive and interesting views of Rydal and the Vale of 
Grasmere, and which leads to the top of Rydal Mount 
road. There is likewise another road very favourable for 
obtaining views of both lakes, passing all round the lake 
through the village of Grasmere, which is entered 
opposite Town-End, and comes again into the main road 
opposite Rydal Church. 

On retracing his steps to Ambleside, the tourist must 
pause at Rydal, to see the two beautiM faUs in Rydal 
Park, in which Rydal Hall, the seat of Lady le Fleming, 
is situated on a gentle eminence, and who kindly gives 
permission for that purpose. There, amidst a most 
beautiful park containing fine forest trees, and shel- 
tered by the fells of Rydal Head, amongst lovely 
wooded scenery, flow the two falls. They have 
become celebrated more from their locality than their 
size, although the larger or upper one is rather 
more than fifty feet high, coming first in a narrow 
stream down a perpendicular rock, and afterwards in a 
wider sheet of water into a rocky basin below. The 
lower fall, or rather cascade, is very small and beautiful, 
and, as seen from the window of the siunmer-house, is a 
most charming little scene, a perfect fall in miniature* 
The view from Rydal Head is very beautiful; but it is 
rather a: diflScult ascent. To the stout limbed pedestrian 
it will amply repay the trouble. The beautiful valley 
below, in which are reposing the placid lakes of Rydal 
and Grasmere, surrounded with wild and fertile moun- 
tains, presents altogether a scene of picturesque beauty. 

Almost opposite Rydal Park is the entrance to Rydal 
Mount, the seat of Mr. Wordsworth, a place which, as 
Dr. Mackay, in his " Scenery and Poetry of the English 
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Lakes," well observes, "long has been, and ever must 
be a classic spot, unless the daj should come when 
English literature shall be forgotten." And in his 
late visit to the laureate. Dr. M. further says, " long 
and fervently did I admire the beauty of the scene 
from the lawn before his window, and the calm phi- 
losophy and true love of nature that had led him to 
make choice of such a place, and keep himself in such 
happy and long seclusion from the busy world." 




RTDAL MOUKT. 



The Mount is, as Mrs. Hem an s describes, " a lovely 
cottage-like building, almost hidden by a profusion of 
roses and ivy ;" and the view from the grassy moimd in 
front of his house is very fine. Loughrigg Fell is seen 
immediately in front, with Nab Scar rising behind. 
There are several terraces at the back, from which the 
view becomes beautifully extended, overlooking the 
house. Windermere, as well as Rydal Water and 
Grasmere, is to be seen from this beautiful spot. Upon 
retracing his steps into the main road, the tourist re- 
enters 'Ambleside. 
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HEN the tourist is at Ambleside, there 
is no ramble that can be taken in the 
vicinity, which affords such delightful 
views of the scenery aroimd, as from the 
bosom of the very aptly styled Queen of 
the Lakes. It is for this reason, we would recommend 
the tourist to spend a day upon its waters. Fully to 
enjoy the beauty of an excursion on Windermere, we 
would advise the lover of the picturesque to set off be- 
fore sunrise from Ambleside, and, having reached 
Waterhead, with the day before him, to take a boat that 
he may luxuriate at leisure amid the lovely scenery of 
/the lake; and pic nic at ease in some pleasant spot. 

The little steamboats that ply between Bowness and 
Ambleside land the passengers at Waterhead, which 
may be called the port of the lake. Visitors are here 
enabled to hire small boats. We would recommend 
those who wish to see every interesting nook and cranny 
along its banks, to have an intelligent guide to accom- 
pany them. Waterhead is about a mile south of 
Ambleside, arrived at through a pleasantly shaded lane. 
It has been thought that Ambleside might have been 
more favourably situated, near -the margin; but we 
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think it would have taken fi-om the lake that degree 
of quiet seclusion which it now possesses; although 
the rapid movements of the little steamer, the Lady 
of the Lake, slightly disturb the quiet waters, it is 
only to subside again to an apparently greater calm. 
This little boat was started much against the wishes of 
the inhabitants and gentry of Low-wood, Ambleside, 
and Bowness ; but its success was so apparent after the 
close of the season of 1845, that its proprietors resolved 
to build another to ply upon the lake in conjunction 
with it, in the season of 1846. 

Windermere is nearly eleven miles in length, and 
about a mile across at its broadest part. Among the 
niunerous streams which flow into the lake, the Brathay 
and the Rothay are the most important. They imite a 
short distance before entering it at Waterhead, and are 
its principal feeders. This latter river has two tributary 
streams near Ambleside, which have their source in 
Red Screes, one passing .through Scandale, bordering 
on Rydal Park; the other, from Kirkstone Pass, flows 
through Stockdale, and is the source of that beautiful 
fall called Stock Gill Force. The Rothay itself flows 
from Fairfield, near Rydal Head, 2950 feet above the 
level of the sea, runnii^ through Rydale, and forming 
the two beautiful falls in Rydal Park. It then flows 
onward into Rydal Water, and thus connects Grasmere, 
Rydal, and Windermere Lakes. Along its circuitous 
course, it presents extremely delightful combinations of 
scenery. 

The Brathay takes its rise among the Fells of Lang- 
dale, one branch of it extending to Wrynose, thus 
dividing Westmoreland from Lancashire; another flo^ws 
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from Bow Fell and the Stake, leading into Borrowdale; 
Stickle Tarn and Dungeon Gill flow also from Langdale 
Pikes into it: thus, winding its course through Great 
Langdale, it wnptiel itself into Elter Water, which is 
connected also with Windermere by the stream of the 
Brathay. Skelwith Force is a fall of the Brathay, from 
Elter Water. There are some other tributaries which 
feed the stream flowing into Elter Water, which stream 
divides Westmoreland from Lancashire, and forms 
another beautifrd fall in Little Langdale called Colwith 
Force. Blelham Tarn also pours itself into the lake, 
about a mile from Waterhead, on the west. 

Whilst gently riding on the bosom of the silver lake, 
and looking upwards to the mountains that encircle its 
head, the contemplative mind will naturally follow in 
imagination the winding of those streams, that are taking 
their sometimes silent, and sometimes noisy, courses from 
the mountains, to the lake that i^said to be their queen. 
It is for her they all struggle, heeding nought: the 
impediments they meet with m their way but increase 
their impetuosity; and, dashii^ headlong over huge 
stones and into deep basins, they pursue their course 
imtil they arrive at their haven, spreading fertility and 
richness through the coimtry they have passed. 

Windermere itself divides the counties of Westmore- 
land and Lancashire; the northern part, to Stories Hall, 
being the boimdary of Westmoreland. The sun is now 
ri»ng over Potter Fell, in the direction of Staveley. Its 
reflection illumines the moimtains in the north-west, 
the goodly group that crowd aroimd the head of the 
lake. In the distance, but standing prominently for- 
ward, are the Langdale Pikes; Harrison Stickle, 2400 
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feet, and Pike o' Stickle, 2300 feet high. To the left 
of these, are Scaw Fell Pike, 3166 feet, and Bow Fell, 
2914 feet high. Northward are the mountains of Fair- 
field, Nab Scar, and Loughrigg t'ell, with Wansfell 
Pike and Red Screes, near Kirkstone, to the north-east. 
This assemblage of moimtains, standing out clearly in 
the pale light of the morning, lit with the golden rays 
of the rising sun, impresses the beholder with the quiet 
Bublimity of mountain scenery viewed imder favourable 
aspects. 







WIMDBRHERE NBAS LOW- WOOD. 



Approaching Low-wood, on the western shore, stands 
a castellated building, singularly inappropriate to the 
character of the scenery. It is called, by its proprietor, 
Mr. Dawson of Liverpool, Ray Castle, which, however 
delightful its situation may be for having an extensive 
view of the lake, is a building much out of taste in 
such a situation. We have just passed the cottage, on 
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the opposite side, where Mrs. Hemans resided daring 
her stay at Ambleside, caUed Dove's Nest. What a 
poetical name for the summer residence of such a 
woman! There was something very S3anpathetic in the 
character of the spot, that accorded well with her feel- 
ings at the time. Here, she says, in one of her delight- 
ftd letters, " You see everywhere love, and care beginning 
to be effaced — rose-trees spreading into wildness, laurels 
darkening the windows with too luxuriant branches; 
and I cannot help saying to myself, * Perhaps some heart, 
like my own, in its feelings and sufferings, has here 
sought refuge and repose.' " ^ And well calculated is this 
spot to calm troubled feelings, by leading the mind to 
the contemplation of scenes that are changed not by 
time, but like nature, ''ever faithful to the soul that 
loves her," continue the same from age to age. Again, 
she says, "I am so delighted with this spot, that I 
scarcely know how I shall leave it. The situation is 
one of the deepest retirement; but the bright lake before 
me, with all its fairy barks and sails, glancing like 
* things of life' over its blue waters, prevents the solitude 
being overshadowed by any thing like sadness." 

Near Low-wood Inn, on the eastern shore, are some 
curious specimens of geology, which no lover of science 
or antiquities will pass without stopping to examine. 
Dr. Mackay, in his " Scenery and Poetry of the English 
Lakes," very graphically describes them. He says, 
*' Here we foimd every smooth surface afforded by the 
rocks — every slab on the stratified formation — covered 
with inscriptions engraved with much toil, in letters 
varying from six to twenty, or twenty-four inches in 
height. On one large red stone, of at least ten feet 
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square, was engraved " 1833. money, liberty, wealth. 
PEAOBl," a catalogue of blessings very much to be desired. 
On another stone was the simple date, " 1688," repres- 
sive enough of the engraver's political sentiments. And 
on another, in large characters, " A slave landing on the 
British strand, becomes free^ All the largest stones, and 
slabs, some of which were horizontal, others vertical, 
and the rest inclined at various angles, and the whole of 
them giving evidence that the place had formerly been a 
quarry — were covered with inscriptions of a like purport. 
The following are a few of the most striking. One 
immense surface of rock bore the following names, which 
are transcribed in the original order. " Sun. Bultver. 
Dryden. Davy, Bums. Scott, Burdett, Gurrick. Ketnbk, 
Gray, Kean. Milton, Henry Brougham. James Watt. Pro^ 
fessor Wilson. Dr. JernierT To which were added the 
words, in characters equally conspicuous, " The lAherty 
of the Press. Majgna Charta.^^ This slab was a testi- 
mony, apparently, of the engraver's admiration of great 
intellect. One close alongside of it was of a different 
style, and bore the date " 1836," followed by the words, 
" William IV. President Jackson. Louis Phillipe. Britan- 
nia rules the WavesP Next to that again was a still 
larger surface of rock, on which was indented, " National 
Debt, £800,000,000. save my Country, Heaven! 
George III, and William Pitt, Money is the Sinew of 
War. Field Marshall Wellington. Heroic Admiral Nel- 
son. Captain Cook. Admiral Eodney.^^ One stone, at 
least eight feet square, bore but one word, in letters a 
y^d long, and that was significant enough ; vi?. " Steam.''^ 
On inquiring of the boatman, who it was that had 
expended so much labour, he pointed out another stone. 
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on which were the words, " Johji Longmire, Engraver," 
and informed us, that it was a person of that name, who 
had spent about six years of his prime in this work — 
labouring here alone, and in all weathers — and both by 
night and by day. He took great pleasure in the task, 
and was, as the boatman took pains to impress upon us, 
rather "dull" at the time. This phrase, as he after- 
wards explained, implies, in this part of the country, 
that he was " deranged;" and Dr. Mackay very appro- 
priately adds, " I thought, when looking with renewed 
interest upon these mementos of his ingenuity and per- 
severance, misapplied though they were, that it was a 
happy circumstance, that an afflicted creature could 
have foimd solace under calamity, in a manner so harm- 
less. There was a method in the work, and a sense, 
too, in the poor man's ideas, which showed that his 
sympathies were in favour of the moral and intellectual 
advancement of mankind ; and that, amid the last feeble 
glimmerings of his own reason, he could do honour to 
those whose intellect had benefited and adorned our 
age. I could learn no further particulars of him — our 
friend the boatman not being able to say whether he 
were dead or alive, or whether his * dulness' had ever 
manifested itself in a more disorderly manner than in 
these inscriptions." 

At Low-wood there is an excellent inn. The road 
leading by the side of it into Troutbeck affords some of 
the finest views of the lake that can be obtained. A 
tributary stream flowing from Wansfell Pike enters the 
lake here. About a mile from this spot is Calgarth, 
embosomed in trees; the park extending to the margin 
of the lake, which is here about a mile across. High 
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Wray is a little village on the opposite shore, a short 
distance from the bank. From the high ground a veiy 



t •' .Uo . 




AMBLESIDE, FROM HIGH WHAT. 

beautiftd view may be obtained, of Ambleside and the 
lake ; the little picturesque village, with its spiral church, 
reposing in quiet beauty at the foot of the magnificent 
panorama of moimtains that surround it. 

Calgarth is very pleasantly situated, and worthy of 
the passing notice of the tourist, from its being the resi- 
dence of the venerable and amiable Bishop Watson, who 
built the mansion to reside in the latter years of his life, 
where he died in 1816, at the age of seventy-nine, and 
was biiried at Bowness. It is now the residence of 
T. Swinburn, Esq. 

A short distance from Calgarth, the beautiful stream 
of Troutbeck flows into the lake, which takes a wind- 
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ing course of about seven miles from its sources in 
High Street and Kirkstone Pass, through its retired 
valley, which is said to be the birth-place of Hogarth's 
father. We have already described this interesting val- 
ley ; and now pass on to the overhanging woods of Ray- 
rigg, on the edge of a small promontory of the lake, 
which, at this its broadest part, commands the entire 
view northward to Ambleside; and southward to Belle 
Isle, and its companions, that cluster about the vicinity 
of Bowness. Immediately opposite tower the Old Man 
and the Coniston range above their compeers. Professor 
Wilson, who lived at Elleray, in the immediate vicinity, 
says, " From the hilly part of the road, at this point, 
which nears the edge of the lake, this magnificent 
view may only be compared to the hanging gardens of 
Babylon." He further says, " There is the widest breadth 
of water, the richest foreground of wood, and the most 
magnificent backgroimd of mountains, not only of West- 
moreland, but— believe us — in all the world." The 
Professor has travelled more than we have, therefore we 
wiU believe him so far; for the view from the road is, 
indeed, most beautifrd. Who can pass Rayrigg, without 
reverence for the spot where the estimable William 
Wilberforce resided, when he came hither to relax his 
mind, and recruit his body, from his unwearying exer- 
tions in the cause of political and social freedom? 

A small stream flows into the lake after passing Ray- 
rigg ; but we must not leave unmentioned the first of the 
islands immediately opposite this stream, called Rough 
Holm and Lady Holm. Upon the latter fonnerly stood a 
chapel, where it is said. 
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" To visit the Lady Holmjaf yore. 
Where stood the blessed virgin's cell, 
Full many a pilgrim dipp'd an oar." 

Hen Holm, House Holm, and Thompson's Holm cluster 

round Curwen's or Belle Isle, which is opposite Bowness- 

Aroimd are several other islets, among which are two 

named from the lily of the valley, which grows plentifully 

upon them, on the western margin. Near the ferry we 

have Berkshire Island; and Ling Holm, Grass Holm, 

Silver Holm, and Blake Holm, on the southern portion 

of the lake. 




BOWNKSS FROM THE LAKE. 



The pretty village of Bowness is situated near a little 
bay of the lake, on the eastern margin. We are now at 
Belle Isle ; Bowness is immediately opposite its northern 
point. Here let us reijt a while, and point out the 
mountains which are now visibly prominent. The 
broad surface of Wansfell Pike is immediately before us, 
and the little island of Hen Holm; to the right of it 
Rough Holm, and the ^t simimit of High Street; then 
the three prominent points of Froswick, Hill BeU, and 
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Yoke; below which is the Lady Hokn Isle. Apple- 
thwaite Common intervenes; then comes Orrest Head, 
Haw, and Potter Fell. To the left of Wansfell Pike, 
are Ejdal Head and the pointed summit of Fairfield. 
On the descent is Nab Scar; Loughrigg Fell, and the 
Raise Gap, between Nab Scar and Steel Fell. 

After this notice of the moimtains which inclose the 
north-eastern shore of the lake, we will thread among 
the islands that encircle Belle Isle, and catch a glimpse 
of Mr. Cnrwen's circular mansion upon it, through the 
wood that incloses it to the water's edge, the grounds of 
which are well worthy of a visit. 

From Belle Isle the lake may be seen north and south 
to its extent, being situated nearly in the centre. It 
presents no features of wild sublimity, which is the 
characteristic of some of the lakes, such as Wast Water 
or Ennerdale; but through the whole of its com-se, its 
principal features may be characterised as calm and 
graceftd. From Bowness, to its foot at Newby Bridge, 
there is a remarkable contrast to the head at Amble- 
side, where the mountains raise their lofty sununits, 

j both near, and for miles around. 

I The ferry is about a mile from Bowness; where 
the lake is half a mile across, and leads through the 

, villages of Sawrey and Claife, to Esthwaite Water and 

t Hawkshead. At the Ferry Inn, excellent refreshment 

, may be obtained, and a good view from the station 
in the pleasure-grounds behind, of the surrounding 

! scenery. The scene, on a bright sun-shiny day, is 
very graphically described by Professor Wilson^ whose 

: intimate acquaintance with the locality, and poetic appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, gives a peculiar value to his 
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descriptions. He says, " You look down on the islands, 
which are very happily disposed. The banks of Win- 
deitnere are rich and various in groves, woods, coppice, 
and corn-fields. The deep valley of Troutbeck stretches 
finely away up to the mountains of High Street and Hill 
Bell — hill and eminence are all cultivated wherever the 
trees have been cleared away, and nimierous villas are 
visible in every direction, which, although not perhaps 
all built on very tasteful models, have yet an airy and 
sprightly character; and, with their fields of brighter 
verdure and sheltering groves, may be fairly allowed to 
add to, rather than detract from, the beauty of the 
scene, one of whose chief charms is, that it is the cheer- 
ful abode of social life." 

At the ferry, which naturally attracts the eye from 
such a height, the people are anxiously waiting to cross. 
This ferry is so constantly going, that it may almost be 
called a moveable bridge. By it vehicles, as well as 
cattle and passengers, are conveyed across at a trifling 
expense. There are times, in breezy weather, when its 
passage is one of slight risk. An incident is related at 
the inn, of a new married couple and their friends being 
lost from some circumstance of wind or tide imfavourable 
to their passage across. The accident is of old date, but 
no, doubt authentic. The marriage took place at Hawks- 
head, in 1635, between a wealthy yeoman from Bowness, 
and a lady of the family of Sawrey. After the ceremony 
was over, the couple and friends, amounting to fifty in all, 
had to cross the lake to the bridegroom's residence near 
Bowness, when from some imforeseen pressure of wind, or 
more probably from some improper management of the 
boat, it was swamped, and the whole perished. 
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A very deUghtful view is obtained from the lake at 
the ferry, and thought by some to be the most interest- 
ing view to be seen from it. About a mile and a half 
from the inn, the stream, called Cimsey Beck, flows into 
the lake from Esthwaite Water; and another small 
stream, a short distance from the station. Storr^s Hall, 




8T0BB*8 HALL 



on the opposite bank, juts out, with its sunmier-house, 
extending to the edge of the promontory on which it is 
situated. Here, seated amidst well- cultivated grounds, 
resides the widow of the late John Bolton, Esq. This 
mansion was built by Sir John Legard, Bart., and was 
the scene of much festivity and rejoicing in 1825, when 
Sir Walter Scott paid Mr. Bolton a visit, on his return 
from Ireland. In Lockart's Life of Scott this visit is 
recorded, at which Canning, Wordsworth, and Professor 
Wilson were present. He says, " There was high dis- 
course, intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly 
wit as ever Canning displayed ; and a plentiful allowance, 
on all sides, of those airy pleasantries, in which the 
fsDcy ci poets, however wise and grave, delights to run 
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riot, when they are sure not to be misunderstood. There 
were beautiful and accomplished women to adorn and 
enjoy this circle. The weather was as Elysian as the 
sceniery. There were bright cavalcades through the 
woods in the mornings, and delicious boatings on the 
lake by moonlight; and the last day (the admiral of the 
lake, as Canning called him), presided over one of the 
most splendid regattas that ever enlivened Windermere. 
Perhaps there were not fewer than fifty barges following 
in the Professor^s radiant procession, when it passed at 
the point of Storr's, to admit into the place of honour 
the vessel that carried kind and happy Mr. Bolton and 
his guests. The bards of the lakes led the cheers that 
hailed Scott and Canning; and music, and sunshine, 
flags, streamers, and gay dresses, and the merry hum of 
voices, and the rapid splashings of innumerable oars, 
made up a dazzling mixture of sensations, as the flotilla 
woimd its way among the richly foliaged islands, and 
along bays and promontories peopled with enthusiastic 
spectators." Dr. Mackay, in mentioning this event, says, 
" How soon, alas! was the scene to darken for the two 
most celebrated actors in this splendid scene — Canning, 
even at that time, as Scott afterwards remarked, looking 
old, and haggard, and careworn, and so soon to die : and 
Scott himself was at the cxdminating point of his worldly 
prosperity, already upon the descent, the cloud gather- 
ing upon his glory, and the darkness coming, in which 
he could not work." Passing Storr*s, the little island, 
called Ling Holm, is seen about a mile off*, near Cun- 
sey Beck. Silver Holm is about two miles further, and 
Blake Holm half a mile beyond, on the opposite shore; 
from whence to Newby Bridge, is a distance of about 
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fiye miles. Graythwaite Hall, the residence of J. J. 
Rawlinson, Esq., near the village of that name, is on the 
western side. The banks, all along to the foot, are adorned 
with woodland scenery. The last mUe of the lake nar- 
rows rapidly; from whence it runs into the river Leven, 
about a mile from Newby Bridge. Windermere has a 
carriage-road all roimd it; from Newby Bridge to Am- 
bleside, by way of the villages of Graythwaite, Sawrey, 
and High Wray, it is fifteen miles : to Bowness it is nine 
miles ; and, $:om Bowness, as abready stated, it is 
six to Ambleside ; so that it makes the circuit of 
Windermere about thirty miles. The tourist will 
have the choice by ^^ch route he will return — 
by water to Bowness, or the road to Ambleside: if 
a moonlight night, the views from the lake will be 
most interesting. Windermere is the deepest, with the 
exception of Wast Water, of all the English lakes ; its 
greatest depth is 240 feet; Wast Water, 270. The fish 
caught here are remarkably fine, and very plentiful; 
char, which is potted in large quantities, trout, perch, 
and pike. A ciuious circumstance is mentioned of 
the cl^ar and trout: in the spawning season they leave 
the lake^ and invariably the former take the Brathay, and 
the latter the Rothay, in consequence, as Yarrell states, 
of "their decided partiality for clear water, and a hard 
bottom." 

The principal islands on the lake, which are interest- 
ing features, belong to the following gentlemen : — Eough 
Holm, to Mr. Fleming, of Rayrigg; Lady Holm, Mr. 
Swinbum, of Calgartli; Hen Holm, Mr. Brancker, of 
Croft Lodge; Belle Isle, Mr. Curwen; Berkshire Isle, 
Colonel Howard, of Leven's Hall. 
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EXCURSION TO LANGDALE PIKES. 

HE excursion' to the Langdales is a 
favourite with all lake visitors, and might 
very properly be called a visit to the val- 
ley of falls, lakes, and motint^s; for 
there is scarcely a spot in the lake dis- 
trict which presents such a variety of lake and moun- 
tain scenery, in so small an extent. This valley is 
divided into Great and Little Langdale, by a mountain 
ridge called Lingmoor, and may be reached, either by 
the road along the banks of the Rothay, which is 
entered near the bridge at Clappersgate ; or through 
Clappersgate, along the road by the Brathay. We will 
commence our ramble by the latter road. 
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The Clappersgate road is entered about half a mile 
fix)m Ambleside, over the bridge of the Rothay. Pass- 
ing Croft Lodge, near Waterhead, the residence of 
James Brancker, Esq., the road winds for about two 
miles along the base of Loughrigg Fell, until we arrive 
at Skelwith Bridge, where it divides, to the right into 
Great Langdale; over the bridge to the left, into Little 
Langdale. A short distance from this bridge, the 
stream, in its passage from Elter Water, falls a height of 
twenty feet , and is called Skelwith Force. This fall 
does not present any feature of particular interest, other 
than the beautiful scenery by which it is surrounded. 




BRATUAT BRIDGE > 



The banks of the Brathay, from the head of Winder- 
mere to Skelwith, are extremely picturesque. From the 
road over Brathay Bridge, Brathay Hall, the seat of 
G. Eedmayne, Esq., is seen on the left, near the village. 
Pedestrians may follow the course of the river for a 
considerable distance. By pursuing, this route, you will 
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not fail to notice the little church overlooking the river on 
the southern bank, the little tower making it look more like 
a Chinese summer-house than a church ; it, however, forms 
an interesting point along the verdant and woody banks. 
The clear water rolling and tumbling in its course along 
the rude stony bed, is well contrasted with the lofty 
background of mountains by which it is surrounded, and 
in whose stream many an angler has thrown a line 
with very good success. This river is principally famous 
for char. 

By again taking the road, you pass through the ham- 
let of Skelwith Fold, from whence a more extensive 
view may be obtained of Great Langdale than from the 
other road, the Pikes rearing their lofty simimits at the 
furthest extremity. The road to the left, over Skelwith 
Bridge, leads to another fine water-fall in Littie Lang- 
dale, called Colwith Force. This fall is next in height 
to the famed Lodore, which is 100 feet high, Colwith 
Force being only 90 feet high. 

It is divided into an upper and a lower fall, descend- 
ing in rather a large volume of water into an inclosed 
basin beneath, before it proceeds on its impetuous and 
winding course into Elter Water. It fiows from a tarn in 
Little Langdale, which has its sources in Wetherlam, 
Oxen Cross Fell, and Fell Foot, and is the boundary of 
Lancashire and Westmoreland. 

From Colwith Force, passing over Colwith Bridge, 
you get another fine vi6w of Elter Water; near its head 
may be seen Elter Water Hall, and the Powder Mills. 

The road to the left leads through Little Langdale to 
Blea Tarn, passing Little Langdale Tarn, from whence 
proceeding in a direct line, the road passes along the 
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course of the stream to Wrynose (pronounced Raynuz), 
and the Three- Shire Stones, which mark the junction of 
the three counties, Cumberland, Westmorland and Lan- 
cashire. The excursion into Eskdale may be made 
from this point by the moimtain road .over Hard Knot; 
the ascent of Wrynose; or the course of the Duddon 
from its source may be traced; all equally gratifying 
excursions, but which will be described hereafter. 
Among the moimtains which enclose Little Lang- 
dale, Wetherlam is. most conspicuous to the south- 
west, rising from the base of Little Langdale Tarn 
to the left. Lingmoor is on the rightofthe road. From 
the base of Fell Foot, just past the Tarn, the road ascends 
between the moimtains to Blea Tarn, situated in an 
elevated position among the moimtains. The seclusion 
of this spot is well portrayed by Wordsworth in his 
Poem of the " Excursion," when he calls this spot 

"A little lowly Vale, 
A lowly Vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains;" 

He then goes on to describe Blea Tarn and its situa- 
tion. He says, it was as if the spot had been 

" So placed, to be shut out from all the world I 
Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an Urn; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and dose; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glitter'd in the sun, 
And one bare dwelUng — one abode, no more!" 

" One abode, no more!" This expression of com- 
plete seclusion, makes us suggest, that you should 
not linger too long in these solitary spots, lest even- 
ing come upon you, and then you find only the shep- 
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herd's house, or the farm-house, at Mill [Beck, to 
seek for shelter and refreshment At Wall End, the 
road turns into Great Langdale, where the " two huge 
peaks" raise their heads high above the vale below. At 
the farm-house, .at Mill Beck, refreshment may be 
had before visiting the Pikes or Dungeon Gill, and a 
guide obtained, if required. Near Mill Beck the road 
branches onwards to the Stake. By passing along the 
base of Mickleden for about four miles,* you come to 
this pass, which leads into Borrowdale ; over which you 
arrive at a region enclosed and desolate, with the 
appropriate Eagle Crag and White Stones rising above 
the waste. Beyond are the villages of Stonethwaite 
and Rosthwaite; the latter nearly five miles from the 
Stake. To the left you have that array of moimtains 
that lie between Langdale and Wast Water, Bow Fell, 
Scaw Fell Pikes, and Glaramara, being the principal 
among them. 

Dungeon Gill is situated in the moimtain side, about 
half a mile from Mill Beck, and is formed from the 
stream nmning between the Pikes, down a chasm in 
the mountain, falling from a height of about eighty 
feet. Over the top have fallen two huge rocks, forming a 
natural bridge or arch, over which the daring may pass. 
Wordsworth's little Poem of " The Idle Shepherd Boys," 
thus refers to it. 

" There is a spot which you may see, 
If ever you to Langdale go; 
Into a chasm, a mighty block 
Hath fairn, and made a bridge of rock; 

The gulf is deep below,. 
And in a basin black and small. 
Receives a lofty waterfall." 
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This fall cannot be seen to perfection, without climb- 
ing some huge stones at the entrance ; and it presents 




DUKUKOM UILL. 



rather a gloomy appearance, with a few branches spring- 
ing from the crevices of the rocks towards the top ; it is 
an interesting fall, and fully verifies its name. The 
stream flowing from it is not very copious. 



——•>•*«©*•»*— 
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HE summit of the Pikes is attained, bj 
pursuing a peat-road to the right of Dungeon 
Gill ; taking the stream running from Stickle 
Tarn down the side of the mountain as a 
guide; leaving Stickle Tarn to the right, 
the path ascends exceedingly steep, and ailer a little 
exertion, the summit of the highest Pike is gained. It 
is called Harrison Stickle, and is 2400 feet high. 

The view of the surrounding country is extremely 
fine from this point; Langdale, wifh its valley of culti- 
vated pastures, reposes beneath ; its tarns glittering in 
the sunshine; Windermere, and its islands, calm and 
placid, shining like a polished mirror; and Scout Scar, 
overtopping the village of Bowness, is seen to the south- 
east; with Esthwaite Water, and a glimpse of the sea in 
the distance. 

To the south, Wetherlam rises above Little Langdale, 
but Coniston Old Man, and the Grey Friars, shut out 
the prospect beyond. To the east rises Loughrigg Fell, 
amid the valley of mountains surroimding Ambleside, 
catching glimpses of the glittering Eothay through the 
trees near Rydal; nearer, rise Silver How and Nab 
Scar. To the north-east, Helvellyn, Seat Sandal, and 
Fairfield, are observed, with Skiddaw and Saddleback 
northward, overlooking Borrowdale and Derwent Water. 
Bassenthwaite cannot be seen from this point; but a 
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fine view of it may be obtained from the other Pike, 
called Pike o' Stickle, which is 2800 feet high. To 
the west, towering above Bow Fell, are Scaw Fell Pike, 
and Scaw Fell; to the north of them rise Great End, 
Great Gable, and Glaramara. 

The names of the principal moimtains, to be seen 
from this height, comprising such a wide extent of pros- 
pect, can give but a very faint idea of the reality of such 
a scene, when infused with life and brilliancy by the 
sun's powerful rays — lake, meadow and mountain, as 
they lie beneath in their broad expanse, dotted with 
sparkling tarns, and all those varied features which make 
up an extensive landscape. All such names give but 
the shadowy outlines of the views to be seen from these • 
moimtain*heights ; depending as they do, upon the 
atmosphere, also, for presenting that beauty of aerial 
perspective and colouring, so impossible to describe, 
but so easy to admire when presented before you. 

On the descent. Stickle Tarn is seen, lying tmder a 
lofty ridge of rock called Pavey Ark. This tarn is well 
known to anglers of the district for its fine trout. 

In returning from the descent of the Pikes into Great 
Langdale, we pass an interesting scene at Mill Beck, 
the stream flowing from Stickle Tarn, and. called so, 
from a mill being turned by the stream at its extremity. 
In its descent from the mountains, it makes a beautiful 
faU, called Mill Gill. Harrison Stickle, rising imme- 
diately behind, gives a picturesque backgroimd to the 
view. 

The road through Great Langdale is preferable to 
return, passing Grasmere and Rydal Water at Eed 
Bank, and either along the banks of the Rothay, or the 
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Rydal road to Ambleside. About a mile and a half from 
Mill Beck is the little chapel of Langdale, in arriving at 
which we pass the Thrang Crag Slate Quarry on the 
left, a very interesting work, and more particularly wor- 
thy of a visit from geologists. Near the chapel is the 
only inn in Langdale, from whence it is about five miles 
to Ambleside. Tourists going into Borrowdale over the 
Stake, will do well to remember, that after passing Mill 
Beck, the next inn is at Rosthwaite, and is about eleven 
miles distant from the one near Langdale Chapel. 

From Langdale Chapel the road divides, one branch 
leading to Red Bank and the western margins of Rydal 
and Grasmere Lakes, the other passing the powder-mills, 
over the bridge to Elter Water Tarn. This tarn, which 
is nearly a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile broads 
is fed principally by the stream running through 
Great Langdale, and has three principal divisions, by 
the land jutting on either side into it. Frequently the 
meadows aroimd it are swamped by the overflow of the 
waters. Blea and Little Langdale Tarn also flow into 
it, by the stream from Little Langdale. Thistam is fa- 
mous for pike and trout. Opposite the powder-mills the 
road leads to Loughrigg Tarn, situated in green mea- 
dows at the foot of Loughrigg Fell, and surroimded by 
rocks and woody grounds. It is a circular piece of water 
occupying a space of about twenty acres. Before return- 
ing to Ambleside, we will take a view of the country 
from the summit of Loughrigg Fell. 
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OUGHRIGG FELL may be- easily as- 
cended either from Langdale at Hed Bai\k, 
' passing High Close by the road running 
along its base, or from the road along the 
streams of the Rothay and the Brathay. The latter 
rivers, with the lakes of Rydal, Grasmere, and Elter 
Water nearly surroimd it. It may be said to be a pros- 
pect-moimd from which the visiters of Ambleside may, 
with little trouble, view the beauties of the Langdales, 
and the surrounding scenery. This moimtain is situated 
at the head of Windermere, and is about 1000 feet above 
that water's level, and 900 feet above Grasmere. It 
commands a great variety of scenery, and, considering 
its comparatively low elevation with the surrounding 
mountains, a very wide extent. To the north, in clear 
weather, Skiddaw is seen rising over Dimmaile Raise, 
Helvellyn and a portion of Thirlemere, with the 
mountains surroimding Ambleside for five miles, from 
Shap Fells on the east, to the Langdale Pikes and 
Bow Fell on the west, which have already been de- 
scribed in the ascent of Langdale Pikes; but their 
sides present a more defined and imposing appearance, 
from being viewed from a lower elevation. Windermere, 
with its broad expanse of water, its islands and orna- 
mented banks, is lost in the far-distant hiUs ; Inglebo- 
rough presenting its broad top in the distance, in the 
direction of Low Wood, forming a most extensive and 
beautiful scene; with Blelham Tarn, Esthwaite and 
Coniston Waters, the town of Hawkshead between, and 
the Coniston moimtains enclosing the view. There is 
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the circular Loughrigg Taxn, lying blue and still be- 
neath Ivy Crag near us, and pouriEg itself towards the 
base into the Brathay. Elter Water reposes at the en- 
trance of the Langdales, "with Elter- Water Hall at its 
head, and the winding river running through Great 
Langdale into it. Looking down upon the sylvan Gras- 
mere , with its verdant island backed by Silver How and 
Helin Crag, the little square-towered church is seen 
in the quiet valley beneath; nearer we have Rydal 
Water, backed by Nab Scar, and the beautiful grounds 
of Rydal Mount Through Rydal Park may be seen 
the two tributaries of the Rothay; which winds its 
course within a quarter of a mile of Ambleside. . Miss 
Martineau and the Hutchinson family made a delightful 
excursion to this spot last summer, a narrative of which 
appeared in the " People's Journal." Miss Martineau, after 
describing the merry dining on the grassy shores of Gras- 
mere, and the scramble up the Fell to High Close over 
the glossy slippery turf, with many laughs and slips and 
slides before they attained the summit, says: "At last, 
we stood in a field, whence we commanded the 
finest view in Westmorland;" and, after detailing the 
principal features of the view, she says: — ** Such is 
a mere outline of the scene, which, sprinkled over with 
dwellings of every kind, from the great castle (Ray 
Castle) on a promontory of Windermere, to the grey hut 
on the mountain side — with farm-steads, hamlets, mills, 
cottages — a chapel here, a bridge there, a sheep-fold 
below — such is the scene which is rightly called the 
finest view in Westmorland. The Hutcbinsons will 
never forget it." 
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AVING thus obtained a view of the 
scenery from the summit, we would 
recommend the tourist to accompany 
us, and follow the Hutchinson family 
and Miss Martineau into the little val- 
ley of Easdale, either across the lake, or by the western 
bank, and through the village of Grasmere. Miss M. thus 
continues: — **That was an evening to be remembered. 
Our venerable hostess sat in her beauty under a shady 
tree, happy among her happy guests. The tea-tables in the 
shade looked cool and tempting. We were in a garden, 
in front of a white cottage — an elegant, rambling cot- 
tage, all covered with roses, whose porch was almost one 
mass of blossom and spray. The sun let us alone under 
our trees, while it shone everywhere else, making the 
wild and sometimes dreary Easdale one scene of light 
and greenness." The Hutchinsons sang as usual " piece 
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after piece to the rapture oif their hearers. Those who 
have heard them sing * The Cot where we were hom,^ 
* The Ohio Boatmen^ and * The Excelsoir, may conceive 
something of our delight." 

Easdale has the most secluded, yet wildly picturesque 
appearance, situated in a recess between Helm Crag and 
Silver How, and is on a much higher elevation than 
Grasmere. Helm Crag may be ascended from this spot, 
being about two miles from the inn. From the summit 
is seen Saddleback and Helvellyn, to the north. Win- 
dermere and Wansfell Pike are seen to the south, 
between Loughrigg Fell and Nab Scar, with Esthwaite- 
Water and the mountains of Coniston in the distance. 

There are two tarns in Easdale. One is rather small, 
situated at the base of Langdale Pikes, called Codale 
Tarn, which flows by a small stream into another larger 
one, called Easdale Tarn. The stream from it runs into 
Ease Gill, one of the tributaries of Grasmere Lake, 
making a fall in its way, called Sour Milk Force. This 
name is applied to several mountain falls in this district, 
from its frothy whiteness bearing a resemblance to but- 
ter-milk from the chum. Ease Gill is a mountain 
stream running from High Raise, the boundary of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland at this part. 

Langdale Pikes may be easily visited from Easdale. 
The pedestrian may also reach Keswick by a delightfrQ 
mountain ramble, over Codale Fell by the narrow moor, 
and through Stonethwaite into Borrowdale. 

On returning to Rydal through Grasmere, by the 
western shores of those lakes, and along the base of 
Loughrigg Fell, we will take the road, passing Pel- 
ter Bridge, by the banks of the Rothay, for about 
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two miles in returning to Ambleside. On arriving at 
Rydal, the beautiful ivy-cottage, called Glen .Eotbay, is 
seen from the banks, and is the admiration of every 
visitor — the residence of "William Ball, Esq. 

The stream is richly wooded, and has many pictur- 
esque cottages. along its banks, one of them built by th^ 
late Dr. Arnold, for his own residence. The Rothay 
has a sandy bottom, and is known to anglers for famous 
trout; but at the spawning season, both char and trout 
are seen in abimdance, entering the river from "Winder- 
mere. Ambleside, seen from the banks, has a pictur- 
esque appearance at the base of "Wansfell Pike. Both 
Rydal Mount and Rydal Hall are frequently caught 
sight of, the former backed by Nab Scar and Fairfield, 
the latter surroimded by the lofty trees of its park, and 
surmounted by the Red Screes of Kirkstone and Rydal 
Head. Having reached the bridge at Clappersgate, we 
return to Ambleside by the way we set out. 
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THE ASCElfT OF FAffiFIELD 

S a favourite mountain excursion for tourists 
staying at Ambleside. It is usually com- 
menced from Rjdal, by ascending Nab Scar 
from the common, arrived at through a green 
lane from Rydal Mount; or by following the course of the 
stream which passes through Rydal Park, to its source in 
Fairfield, near Rydal Head. The mountain is 2950 feet 
above the level of the sea. From Nab Scar, many of the 
lakes and their surrounding scenery may be viewed to 
great advantage; viz. Windermere, Blelham Tarn, 
Esthwaite, and Coniston "Waters, looking south; with 
Elter Water, Rydal, and Grasmere in the vicinity. By 
keeping along the ridge, bordering the stream of Rydale, 
we arrive at Fairfield; when Ulleswater is also presented 
before us in the north, with the tarns of Easdale, Co- 
dale, and Grisedale to the West. It would be super- 
fluous on all occasions to enumerate the mountains that 
are seen from these commanding heights ; for, when the 
vales and lakes are seen, the moimtains must be seen 
also. Fairfield is one of a number of high moimtains, 
that describe a curve from the Shap Fells to the Screes 
at Wast Water; its immediate neighbours are Rydal 
Head, Seat Sandal and Steel Fell, High Raise and Helm 
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Crag overlooking Easdale, with the Pikes of Langdale 
and Scaw Fell Pikes in the west, Helvellyn and Catche- 
decam immediately north, and High Street, Hill Bell, 
and Red Screes to the south-east, while southward are seen 
the sands and coast aroimd the towns of Lancaster and 
Ulyerston. Those who ascend this moimtain before 
having visited the lakes they can see in this view, will be 
the more anxious to go to them afterwards ; and those 
who have visited them at the time of the ascent, will 
have their memories refreshed with the various charac- 
teristics of the scenery. The descent of Fairfield may 
be made into Grisedale near the Tarn, by the moimtain 
path that leads from the Keswick road to Patterdale, or 
by the western ridge, into the Keswick road near the* 
Swan Inn at Grasmere; the nearest, however, is that 
from which the ascent was made by the ridge from Nab 
Scar; or, if preferred by the stream along Rydale fix)m 
its source, and, as all moimtain streams are interesting, 
this one among the number will not be found the least 
so/ 
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EXCURSION TO ESTHWAITE AM) CONISTON WATERS. 

STHWAITE WATER is a small lake, 
situated rather more than four miles to the 
south of Ambleside, on the western side of 
Windermere. It is sometimes visited from 
Bowness by way of the ferry through the villages of 
Sawrey and ClaifTe: by this route it is three miles 
distant. 

The direct road to it from Ambleside, is obtained by 

passing through the villages of Clappersgate and Brathay , 

at the head of Windermere, and over Brathay bridge. 

About a mile from the bridge, a road to the right 

leads to Skelwith and Coniston ; another, a little farther to 
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the left, to the banks of Windermere, and after passing 
Blelham Tarn, and through the village of High Wray, it 
passes along the margin of the lake to the ferry. 
Esthwaite Water may be reached this way, by keeping 
to the right through High Wray, fh)m which road very 
interesting views may be obtained of Windermere. The 
direct coach road, which passes through the town of 
Hawkshead, has equally interesting views of the coimtry, 
and is preferable to the by-roads for a carriage drive. 

Hawkshead is a small market town at the head of 
£sthwaite Water, equally distant from Ambleside and 
Bowness. The town consists of but one street, and has 
rather an antiquated appearance, overlooked at the far- 
ther end by the grey square towered church. The old 
fashioned biit very homely and comfortable inn, will be 
found very convenient; to the passing tourist: it is called 
the Eed Lion. 

Both town and church bear an ancient date; but the 
town-house is a neat modem building near the market- 
place. It has an excellent Grammar-School, foimded in 
1585 by Edwyn Sandys, the renowned archbishop of 
York, in the reign of Elizabeth. Hawkshead is sup- 
posed to be the birth-place of this excellent man, who 
was a great benefactor to the town. He made consi- 
derable improvements in the church, which contains 
a monument erected by him to the memory of his 
father and mother. 

The Free Granmiar School is interesting, from its being 
the place where the early years of William Wordsworth's 
life were spent, whose name is so intimately connected 
with this district by his residing in the vicinity, and so 
graphically describing the scenery for miles aroimd. 
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His brother, the late Dr. Wordsworth of Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge, also received the rudiments of education 
with him. From the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Michael, and which stands on an eminence above 
the town, a good view of Esthwaite Water and the sur- 
rounding scenery may be obtained. The lake is about 
two miles long and half a mile broad ; near the centre, 
on the western margin, is seen a small peninsula, jutting 
into it. It is situated at the base of the lo%^ Fumess 
Fells, which gently slope into i{;- the banks are studded 
with villas and sheltering trees, which give animation to 
the otherwise secluded, yet beautifully quiet valley it 
reposes in. 

It is a favotuite resort of anglers, who fish fi:t>m 
the centre of the lake, and are seldom disappointed in 
their sport. Otley mentions an instance of a gentleman 
catching in seven days 130 pikes of the average weight of 
two pounds each, in May, 1843. It also aboimds in perch, 
eels, and trout. 

Towards the head of the lake, situated on & pond 
called Priest's Pot, is a floating island, twenty-four yards 
long by five or six broad ; several willows and alder trees 
are growing upon it,, and it is sometiihes tossed by the 
wind from side to side. It was evidently a peninsula, 
but had been torn from the bank, perhaps by the under- 
mining habits of the water-rat or the mole, assisted by 
the action of the water and the wind. 

Esthwaite water is fed by a stream flowing from the 
fells of Yewdale, and runs into Windermere by the 
stream called Cunsey Beck, nearly opposite the small 
island of Ling Holm. An excellent carriage-road sur- 
rounds the lake, affording pleasant views of the country ; 
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from the western side, a short distance on the Ulverston 
road, a Sue view is obtained of the lake, with the town of 
Hawkshead and its church tower glittering in the sun at 
the northern extremity. To the south of Esthwaite, the 
road leads to Ulverston, a distance of sixteen miles from 
Hawkshead; which we will now leave by the northern 
entrance, and proceed on our way to Coniston Water. 
About a mile from the head of the lake, the little 
stream is crossed by the road, near which, at the cor- 
ner of the turning to Coniston, we perceive the remains 







HAWK811SAO HALL. 



of an ancient building sheltered by trees,, which was 
formerly called Hawkshead Hall; and was once the 
residence of one or more monks from the parent abbey of 
Fumess, and where the abbots held their manor courts* 
The mulKoned window over the gateway lighted the 
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court-room ; but as the hall and out-buildings are now 
occupied as a farm-house, it is used for housing farm 
necessaries. The whole, with the mill attached and 
sheltered by the surrounding trees, forms a picture ex- 
tremely interesting, 

Coniston Water-head is reached by this road, and is 
about two miles distant. To the lovers of picturesque 
scenery, the rivulets that may be traced flowing from 
the fells along this road, will form a delightful addition 
to this excursion. Having ascended the road, a fine 
view is spread out, of the mountains clustering aroimd 
Ambleside. Loughrigg Fell, standing foremost, appears 
quite insignificant, backed by Fairfield, Rydal Head 
and the Red Screes of Kirkstone ; Place Fell, on Ulles- 
water, is seen between the pass, with Wansfell Pike and 
Hill Bell to the right. 

Having arrived at the junction of the roads which 
lead to either side of Coniston Water, we obtain a fine view 
of the Coniston Range and the Old Man Mountain. Here 
the broad deep Coon^, in which are situated the mines, 
is made very apparent by the broad stream of light 
pouring upon its summit."^ This mass of mountains is 
undulating in its outline, presents its beacon on the 
highest point, and is exceedingly imposing amder any 
aspect. Taking the road to Waterhead on the western 
margin, we descend to the vale of Coniston, opening a 
prospect which beautifully contrasts with the mountains 
above, prescAting villas and gardens on the borders of 
the lake. Waterhead Inn is situated at its extreme 
point, near the margin, commanding an extensive view, 
is distant eight miles from Ambleside by the direct road, 
sixteen from Ulverston. 
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COM18TON WATER. 




ONISTON WATER is situated in a fertile 
valley of the Fumess Fells, and runs parallel 
with Windermere, about five miles distant 
from its western margin. It is six miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile wide at its broadest 
part. This lake is sometimes called Thurston Water, 
and is about 160 feet deep. Both char and trout are 
abundant, the char by far the finest of any caught in 
the English lakes. It has two small islands near the 
southern extremity, which being situated near the 
shore, do not interrupt that calm and unruffled placidity 
which is its well-known characteristic. The head of 
the lake is surroimded by the lofty Fells of Coniston, 
and the Fells of Domnerdale rise to the west. Several 
tarns contribute their waters to tiie lake, flowing from 
Yewdale and the sides of the Old Man mountain ; they 
enter the lake near the village of Coniston, and proceed 
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from the tarns called Lever's and Low Waters. Gate's, 
or Goat's Water, is another tarn which runs along the 
base of the Old Man, enters the lake two miles from 
its southern e:*tremity, passing through the village 
bf Torver, and is called Torver Beck. At the junction 
of the stream flowing from the lake called the Crake, 
another tarn, called Beacon Tarn, contributes its waters. 
The Crake, after flowing for a distance of four miles, 
enters the river Leven at Penny Bridge. 

Either from the bosom of the lake, or from the feast- 
em road, the views of mountain scenery at its head 
are extremely interesting. From Blawith Bridge we 
arrive at the eastern margin, passing through the small 
hamlet of Nibthwaite. To the right, in Water Park, 
is the residence of Benson Harrison, Esq. From 
this road, the moimtains are seen rising in beau- 
tiful succession, and the road along is wild and woody. 
You may walk along the stony margin for a considera- 
ble distance, from whence are seen the woody knolls 
and peninsulas that jut into the lake. Here and 
there are seen rocky promontories shelving down, with 
hedge-rows intersecting the verdant meadows bordering 
it, with only a cottage or a farm-house to be seen, 
situated along the eastern side, amtil we arrive near the 
head of the lake. Passing Coniston Bank, the residence 
of Wm. Bradshaw, Esq., and Brentwood Cottage on the 
left, with Tent Lodge near the margin, once the resi- 
dence of a lady celebrated in the locality for her extra- 
ordinary talents. Miss Elizabeth Smith, and who was 
interred at Hawkshead. Coniston Hall is seen near the 
mal*gin on the opposite side, but is now converted, like 
Hawkshead Hall, into a farm-house. It was formerly 
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the family seat of the Flemings of Rydal. The village 
of Church Coniston, one mile from the head of the lake, 
used formerly to be called Fleming Coniston. This vil- 
lage is irregularly built on the sides of eminences, and 
contains a Baptist chapel as well as an Episcopal one. 
In approaching the Inn, after passing, through the vil- 
lage of Monk Coniston, which is situated at the head of 
the lake, the road leads through the beautiful groomds of 
Waterhead House, the residence of J. Marshall, Esq., 
which is a neat modem building in the Grothic style, 
situated on a Sme elevation, commanding a most beau- 
tiful and extensive view of the lake. At the Inn, the 
tourist may obtain a boat for an excursion on the lake, 
or a post-chaise to view the mountains from the road, 
which passes all round. 
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ASCENT OF CONISTON OLD MAN. 

HE ascent of this mountaiii is usually 
made from the village of Church Conis- 
ton, but the most easy ascent is from 
the village of Torver, two miles fur- 
ther, commanding an exceedingly fine 
view of the mountain all the way. 

This mountain offers many points for interesting ob- 
servation in the ascent. From the base at Coniston 
village to the beacon on its summit, a continued series 
of geological specimens of strata are presented to the 
view, passing by way of the entrances to the copper 
mines on the eastern side. Much of this valuable metal 
has already been taken from the bowels of the moun- 
tain ; but as yet the mines have only been Vorked about 
half a mile in the direction of the veins horizontally, 
extending below Lever's Water, and about two hundred 
yards vertically. 

Along its base is a narrow bed of transition lime- 
stone. Granite is seen in one part, and at other parts a 
hard felspatHic rock ; but it is chiefly remarkable for a 
fine pale blue roofing-slate, of which there are several 
quarries yet unworked, both on the sides and summit. 
Lady le Fleming of Rydal is the proprietor of both the 
slate quarries and the mines : the latter are worked on 
lease by a company, and afford considerable employ- 
ment. The slates are usually conveyed by boats to 
Ulverston, where they are exported to different parts. 
This mountain, which forms the highest point of a 
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range at the head of Coniston lake, called the Coniston 
Fells, is about 2676 feet to the summit, on which 
formerly rested three stone beacons, called the "Old 
Man," his " Wife," and his " Son," but which have been 
partiaily demolished by the Ordnance surveyors on their 
last survey. 

In ascending from Church Coniston, you follow the road 
along the course of the stream flowing from Lever's Water, 
a tarn on the northern side of the mountain, crossing a 
bridge half a mile fh)m the village, in a westerly 
direction, passing the entrances to the copper mines and 
the slate quarries near Lever's and Low Water Tarns, 
and attaining the summit by a rather steep ascent. 

Taking the Walna Scar road, an easier ascent is obtained. 
Proceeding from the village, for a short distance along 
the base of the mountain, the path takes a slight ascent, 
and Dow Crag stands immediately before you. By turn- 
ing to the right, the ascent to the highest point is made 
by a steep side of the mountain to Gated Water, and 
along the overhanging rocks of Low Water Tarn. 

From the village of Torver the road passes along the 
stream flowing fh)m Gates Water, crossing the Walna 
Scar road, and keeping the mountain in sight all the 
way, with Dow Crag on the left. This is much the 
&rthest and easiest ascent, but not the least interesting. 

After a look into the fertile valley beneath, with the 
placid lake calm in its silent beauty, the elevated tra- 
veller* naturally looks towards the Old Man's imposing 
compeers in a northerly direction. Looking over the 
broad and fertile valley of Eskdale, is seen the rough 
surface of the Screes which overlook Wast Water, at the 
head of which lake rises the king of this moimtain region. 
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the famous Scaw Fell Pike, Scaw Fell rising before it, and 
immediately above a boggy peat moor, called Bximmoor, 
in the centre of which is situated Bummoor Tarn. The 
stream from this tarn is a tributary of the beautiful Esk, 
which takes its rise in the Scaw Fell Pikes, from whence 
it winds along its rocky channel for several miles, imtil 
it enters the Irish sea at Ravensglass. How attractive 
is a beautiful winding river amidst a moimtain region! 
Looking over the head of Wast Water, between the 
Screes and Scaw Fell, are seen the Pillar, Steeple, and 
Hay-Cock, which are situated midway between Wast 
Water, Buttermere, and Ennerdale Water, the sides and 
summits of Scaw Fell presenting deep ravines to the view. 
To the right of Scaw Fell Pike, rise Great End and Great 
Gable, and nearer. Bow Fell, which overlooks Langdale. 
Among the vast mass of bulky mountains which enclose 
the view in this direction, and which form a grand and 
imposing barrier, to be overcome by those who would 
penetrate the wild recesses of the district, rises Skiddaw 
directly north; with Blencathra, popularly known as 
Saddleback, to the right of it; and the mighty Helvellyn 
in the same direction, but eight miles nearer. From 
Bow Fell, taking a somewhat nearer range, rise the 
Pikes of Langdale, with Stickle Tarn near the sum- 
mit, overlooked by the rocks of Pavey Ark. In the 
foreground, and partly shutting out the view of Lang- 
dale, rise the broad fronts of Wetherlam and the Fells 
of Tilberthwaite, with Lever's Water reposing at the 
base of the Old Man. 

From Langdale Pikes is a mountain chain to Wansfell 
Pike, rising to the right of Ambleside, and Hill Bell 
beyond. To the right of Helvellyn, among the moimtains 
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which enclose the view, rises Fairfield, overlookiDg the 
glenof Grisedale, and through which the tourist may arrive 
at Ulleswater by Patterdale, entering the road a mile from 
the Swan at Grasmere. To the east of Fairfield rises 
Rydal Head, and the Red Screes of Kirkstone, with 
High-Street, and the pointed summits of Froswick, Hill 
Bell, and Yoke, which overlook Troutbeck and Kent- 
mere, the Longsleddale range and Shap Fells to the far 
east. From the mountains we look down upon the quiet 
beauty of Windermere reposing at their base, the lower 
half of which is shut out 'from the view by the hills 
opposite Rayrigg, the houses appearing like white spots 
on the eastern margin; Elleray, Calgarth, and Low Wood 
Inn being most conspicuous. The Lake of Esthwaite is 
seen between Windermere and Coniston, with the vil- 
lage of Sawrey at its foot. Near here, Windermere is 
again caught sight of, surmounted by moors, and the 
broad top of Ligleborough rising above the boundary 
division of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Below is the vale 
of Coniston, with the placid waters of the lake reposing 
in quiet beauty, from which runs the river Crake 
into the Leven, and the Bay of Morecambe. Water- 
head House and grounds are seen amongst the beauti- 
ful wood at the head of the lake, with Tent Lodge and 
the villas on Coniston Bank on the eastern margin. 
Lnmediately beneath is the village of Church Conis- 
ton, with its pretty church ; and Coniston Hall near 
the margin embosomed in trees. We now look in a 
southerly direction, and perceive the broad expanse of 
Morecambe Bay, running into the Lish Sea, with the 
Isle of Wanley, the promontories of Fumess and Cart- 
mel, the estuaries of the rivers Kent, Leven, and 
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the Duddon; and an extent of coast to the mouths 
of the Ribble and the Wyre. Lancaster Castle is 
sieen, and the sea-port town of Fleetwood-on-Wyre ; 
here and there the rising smoke between the hills indi- 
cates the position of the different towns around. On a 
fine clear day, looking over the mouth of the Duddon, 
may be seen Snowdon, the monarch of the Welsh moun- 
tains; and westward, of the Duddon, rises the Black 
Coombe moimtain and Stoneside Fell. Further north 
may be seen Devoke Water, a tarn situated on a desolate 
moor called Birker Moor, and one of the tributaries of 
the beautiful Esk, running through Eskdale, The 
conical siunmit of Birker Fell is seen to the right of the 
vale of Seathwaite beneath, along which flows the far- 
famed Duddon, so immortalised by Wordsworth in a 
series of sonnets, and whose source may be traced to the 
Three-shire stones, by pursuing the Walna Scar road. 

Seathwaite Tarn lies embedded at the base of the Old 
Man, and takes its rise from the sides of Wetherlam and 
Grey Friars. At the base of the lofty pile of rocks 
called Dow Crags, reposes the gloomy tarn of Groafs 
Water, and the Isle of Man in the distance. 

On descending, the lover of river scenery, when so near, 
will need no inducement to wander along the banks of the 
Duddon, after having read Mr. Wordsworth's descriptions 
of its retired beauty. It forms a most picturesque boimdary 
for the division of Cumberland from Lancashire. If the 
tourist is desirous of prolonging this excursion, he may do 
so with much pleasure, by taking the course of the Dud- 
don to Broughton, passing through Newfield and Duimer- 
dale, and crossing the river through the village of 
Ulpha, where the road branches off over Birkermoor, to 
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Eskdale, or over the river again to Broughton. In this 
diversion from the ordinary route, the pedestrian will 
not be disappointed, more especially if he make it the 
means of visiting Ulverston ancj Furness Abbey, which 
is oflener arrived at by the direct road from Coniston, or 
by Newby Bridge, at the foot of Windermere. 

In following the course of the Duddon to its source, 
Ambleside may be reached through Langdale, from the 
Three-shire stones described in the Langdale Excursion. 
Near Cockley Beck Bridge, about two miles south of the 
Three-shire stones, the road to the left leads to Eskdale. 
About two miles on this road are traces of a Roman for- 
tification, called Hard Knott Castle : hence it is supposed 
this place was of some importance in communicating news 
inland from the sea at Ravensglass. It is supposed that a 
Roman road passed over Hard Knott and Wrjmose, both 
of which hills may be ascended from this point by the 
active pedestrian, and the views from them are very fine. 

If the tourist take neither of the routes here mentioned, 
on descending from the summit of the Old Man moun- 
tain, he may pass from Coniston through the villages of 
Yewdale and Tilberthwaite into Little Langdale, through 
a very interesting valley, or by the direct carriage road 
through the village of Brathay to Ambleside. 
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CONISTON TO ULVERSTON. 

LVERSTON, the capital of the Fumess 
district, is about sixteen miles from Co- 
niston Water head, and nine miles dis- 
tant from Newby Bridge, from which 
places it is usually approached by lake visitors, who 
do not visit Fumess by the route first mentioned, over 
the sands from Lancaster. The drive from Coniston 
along the western side of the lake passes through the 
village of Torver, (where the road branches off to 
Broughton, distant about seven miles), and follows the 
course of Torver Beck, passing the mill near Sunny 
Bank ;. it then proceeds along the margin to its foot, where 
the stream flowing from Beacon Tarn also enters it, 
and passes through the village of Blawith to Lowick 
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Bridge. A fine view of the lake is seen from this vil- 
lage, shining brilliantly under the dark fells of Coniston. 
The little chapel stands a short distance from the vil- 
lage, and farther on is Lowick Hall, an ancient man- 
sion, once the residence of the Lowick family, sur- 
rounded by a barren moor. Here the road branches off 
in two directions to Ulverston; to the right, through 
the hamlet of Broughton Beck, over Gawthwaite Moor; 
the other road follows the course of the river Crake, 
passing a cotton factory at Spark Bridge, to Penny 
Bridge, where it enters the Leven, near the village of 
Greenodd; at which place the navigation of the river 
stops. Penny Bridge derives its name from an an- 
cient family of that name. Near the chapel of Egton- 
with-Newland is the residence of a descendant of this 
family, J. P. Machell, Esq. In the vicinity is a flax- 
mill. The road from the village passes near the banks 
of the Leven, looking over its sandy bed to the Cartmel 
coast, through the village of Newland to Ulverston. 

This old-fashioned market town is the modern capital 
and port of Fumess, and is recorded to have been con- 
ferred by Stephen, with the manor attached to it, on 
the abbey of Furness in 1217, but is supposed to 
have existed as a village many centuries previously. 
At the period of the establishment of the abbey, Dal- 
ton was the capital of this district; but after the 
plague in 1631, when 360 of the inhabitants died, it 
was changed to Ulverston. The name of this town, 
which is vulgarly pronounced Ooaton, is supposed to 
derive its origin from one Ulphus, a Saxon lord, who 
governed in the western parts of Yorkshire, and is sup- 
posed to have extended his conquests to this district. 
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Its commercial importance has been much enhanced by 
^he canal, which was constructed in 1795 under the di- 
rection of Mr. Eennie, and is capable of receiving vessels 
of 400 tons burthen, which are dischargeJ on the exten- 
sive wharfs erected close to the town, where there is a 
capacious basin, about a mile and a half from the estuary 
of the Leven. The average number of vessels cleared 
inwards and outwards, is about 600 annually, with a 
tonnage of 30,000. The town is pleasantly situated 
upon a gentle eminence ; the houses, which are chiefly 
built of a reddish stone and brick, give it a most inter- 
esting and quaint appearance. Its principal manufac- 
tures consist of cotton, linen-check, canvas, sailcloth, 
sacking, candle-wick, hats, spades, etc., with exports of 
iron and copper ore, and slates of the district; besides 
grain, butter, wool, leather, hoops, etc. ; a large quantity 
of timber is imported from America, and many articles 
for the use and manufacture of the different towns in the 
district. Its market, which takes place on Thursday, 
is a very animating sight; the stalls exhibiting, besides 
the usual marketable ccfmmodities, broad-cloths, nails, 
tools, leather, etc., and has greatly lessened the markets 
of Dalton, Broughton, Cartmel, and Hawkshead. The 
fairs held here in the course of the year are much re- 
sorted to, one of which has been chartered. The popu- 
lation has been calculated at 50,000. The principal 
inns are the " Braddyl's Arms " and the " Sun." 

Among the structures with which the town is adorned, 
none deserves such especial notice»as the old, or parish, 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, and stands 
pleasantly situated on an eminence overlooking the 
town. This church, which was partly rebuilt in the 
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reign of Henry VUL, and again in 1804, is now one 
of the finest churclies in the county: the tower and arch 
of the principal doorway appear to be Norman, the 
latter much decorated with tracery. A stone on the 
south side of the tower bears the date of 1154, with a 
curious inscription: this is the supposed date of the 
original edifice. The interior, which consists of a nave, 
chancel, and three aisles, is remarkable for the beautiful 
painted altar-piece of the " Taking down from the Cross,'' 
a painted window of the " Kesurrection," and the 
four Evangelists, with the figures ef Faith and Hope on 
either side, which were presented by Mr. Braddyll, of 
Conishead Priory. The new church, situated at the 
west end of the town, is a neat edifice, with a spiral 
tower, and was built in 1832. It likewise has a painted 
altar-piece of the " Crucifixion," presented by the same 
person, who is a lay-rector for both churches. 

Besides these two churches, the Roman Catholics, In- 
dependents, and Wesleyans have chapels in the town; 
the former is a neat edifice, built in 1823. The tower 
was an addition to the building, made by the incimibent, 
the Rev. Mr. M*Hugh, in 1832. The Society of Friends 
have a chapel in the vicinity, on Swarth Moor, built by 
their celebrated founder, George Fox, testified by a stone 
over the door, with this inscription: — " Ex dono G. F.,. 
1688," and who first visited this district in 1652. There 
is a Theatre in the town in connexion with the public 
Assembly Rooms, Savings' Bank, etc. Very agreeable 
views may be had from walks in the vicinity; a hill 
near, called Hoad, commands a good view of the town, 
with its red houses and churches partially obscured by 
the smoke, and overlooked by the sombre hills of Cart- 
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mel, giving the old town a calm and pleasing appear- 
ance. From this point may be seen the Chapel Island, 
at the entrance of the estuary, and nearly opposite CJonis- 
head Priory, whose turrets are just seen above the richly 
wooded park; and beyond, the waters of Morecambe 
Bay, and the Irish Sea. To the north the dark moun- 
tains of the lake district cluster together in picturesque 
disorder. Interesting views are seen south of the town, 
from Lightburn Place: an eminence at the back of the 
Workhouse; and also from the Ladies' Walk, leading 
from the old churchyard. 

About half-a-mile from the town, at a village 
called Dragley-Beck, is a small thatched cottage, said to 
be the birth-place of Sir John Barrow, Bart., author of 
the " Lives of Macartney, Howe, Anson," etc. ; besides 
various travels, and a " History of Arctic Voyages." 
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OVER THE SANDS TO CAETMEL 

HE views from the sands on a fine day are 
worth the tourist's straying out of his way to 
see, and are approached about a mile and a 
half from Ulverston, crossing the canal near 
the entrance. Being covered by the tide 
twice every twenty-four hours, the bay is then navigated 
by steamers from Bardsea to Fleetwood ; they can only 
safely be crossed during five hours of the ebb-tide, under 
the safe conduct of a guide. At high-water, it appears 
like a large lake inclosed by woody hills and rugged moun- 
tains rising in misty grandeur, and studded with a great 
variety of vessels and small craft crossing the bay at dif- 
ferent points. At low water it presents an immense, 
tract of sand to the south, boimded to the north-east by 
the Fells of Cartmel, and the woods surrounding Holker 
Hall, with the beautiful grounds of Conishead Priory to 
the west, backed by Ulverston to the north, surmoimted 
by the vast amphitheatre of moimtains rising from Conis- 
ton, and combining to form a scene of great beauty and 
extent. 

On the Chapel Island, in the centre of the estuary of 
the Leven, formerly existed a chapel or oratory, where 
the canons of CJonishead Priory performed service for the 
attendance of such as crossed the sands with the ebb of 
the morning tide. Among the ruins of its walls many a 
mirthful song is sung in the summer months, by the 
pleasure-seeking inhabitants of Ulverston, who form 
pic-nic parties to this interesting spot. 

By proceeding to the Cartmel coast, passing the 
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grounds of Holker Hall, now the seat of the Earl of 
Burlington, the tourist who desires to cross to Lancaster 
by Kent's Bank, may do so through the villages of 
Lower Holker, Gark, and Flookborough ; or by way of 
Cartmel, and through Lower Allithwaite. Around 
the park and grounds of Holker Hall are many very 
interesting views in going to Flookborough, which was 
once a chartered town in the reign of Edward I. Cart- 
mel church is rather a large and interesting structure; 
it was one of the early churches, and belonged to the 
priory of Cartmel, foimded in 1188 by William Mare- 
schal, Earl of Pembroke. It is dedicated to the Virgin; 
its length is 157 feet, the transepts 110, and the walls 
about 60 feet high: it contains some very antique mo- 
numents, and beautifully finished screen-work and archi- 
tecture. The town is insignificant as a market-town, 
being so near Ulverston, although it is the capital of this 
district, which is called Cartmel, anciently Carthmel; 
derived from the British word garth^ signifying a cape, 
ridge, or promontory, and rwoeZ, bare of wood. 

The medicinal spring at Humphrey Head, called Holy 
Well, is an interesting object ; and Wraysholme Tower, 
an ancient seat of the Harrington family, is also worthy 
a visit in this route. 
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WALK TO CONISHEAD PRIORY AND BARDSEA. 

ONISHEAD Priory was founded in the 
reign of Henry 11., by Gomel de Penning- 
ton, assisted by the first baron of Kendal, 
William de Taillebois. It was first built 
as a hospital for the poor of Ulverston 
and its vicinity, tmder the charge and care of the monks 
of the order of St. Augustine. It is situated near the 
coast, two miles distant from Ulverston, surrounded by 
beautiiul groimds, with the public road to Bardsea run- 
ning through them, and which, from their delightful ar- 
rangement Mid situation, together with the fine modem 
mansion built on the site of the old Priory, has been de- 
servedly called the "Paradise of Fumess." This elegant 
building,, which still retains the name of Conishead 
Priory, is the seat of T. R. G. Braddyll, Esq., who has 
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rebuilt it in a style of princely magnificence. It is ap- 
proached from Ulverston by the road over Swarthmoor, 
paaaing on the way Swarthmoor Hall, once the residence 
of Judge Fell, the friend and supporter of George Fox, 
who married his widow eleven years after the judge's 
death. It is now used as a farm-house. Swarthmoor 
is memorable for having been the place where the im- 
postor Lambert Simnel, in 1487, having arrived from 
Ireland with a body of about 2000 Flemish and Irish sol- 
diers, had them organised by a Colonel Martin Swart. 
Hence they marched, accompanied by Sir Thomas 
Broughton, to join the Lord Lovel and the Earl of Lincoln. 
Their imited force encountered the king's troops at 
Stotefield, near Newark-upon-Trent, where they were 
totally defeated and put to the rout. The former place 
has since been called Swart or Swarthmoor. 

The Park of Conishead Priory is entered about a mile 
from Ulverston, and is of considerable extent; contain- 
ing pleasure grounds occupying sixteen acres, extending 
to the margin of Morecambe Bay on the east, and as far 
as Bardsea to the south, presenting in its inclosures a 
great variety of beautiful landscape and park scenery. 
The grounds are laid out in mounds and winding slopes, 
beautifully wooded; the building, with its spires, is 
seen through the trees in many beautiful aspects. The 
style of architecture in which the mansion is built 
is termed English Gothic, intermixed with other styles, 
giving it a particularly rich character. It is surroimded 
by four pleasure-gardens; the conservatory flower-gar- 
den measures 113 feet by 110; the east-front flower- 
garden 158 by 82 feet: and the old and New American 
gardens; the first 324 feet by 135; the latter measures 
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148 by 122. The conservatory is tastefully built, with 
stained glass Gothic windows, and ivy twining up the 
fix)nt. Terraces from this beautiful spot extend a dis- 
tance of 868 feet, and 21 in width, to a rural temple in 
a secluded part of the grounds. 

Having referred the visitor to the beautiftd exterior 
of this mansion, we wiU proceed to the entrance-hall, 
which is built upon the site of the north transept of the 
old priory church, and is a noble room, measuring 61 
feet in length, 23 in width, and 40 in height, with 
beautifully painted windows. One of them, called 
the " Great Window," consists of four divisions, and 
contains effigies of William of Lancaster, part founder 
of the Priory, and his wife Gundred, countess of 
Warwick; above these stand Edward II., who con- 
firmed the charter of William, the founder, and St. Au- 
gustine, as head of the order by which it was governed ; 
the side divisions present the arms of Gamel de Pen- 
nington, and the benefactors of the Priory; viz.: Wil- 
liam de Lancaster, Hichard de Hoddlesden, Edward II., 
Magnus, king of Man, and Anselm de Fleming. In the 
lower compartment are the arms of Margaret de Eoi, 
Roger de Bardsey, Eichard de Bojnrille, Thomas Mus- 
grave. Peter de Lowick, and Richard de Ponsonby. A 
number of suits of steel armour adorn the walls, of 
about the date of the sixteenth century. On each side 
near the gallery, are a suit of Norman chain mail ; on 
the left of the entrance door is a suit of splint armour of 
a knight in the reign of Edward IV., and opposite to 
this is a suit of fluted armour the time of Henry VII. 
The general effect of this apartment is extremely fine, 
presenting an idea of baronial strength and ecclesiastical 
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grandeur, which the dim-coloured light streaming 
through the Gothic painted windows,^ tends to enhance. 
The cloisters, which are on the exact site of the old 
ones, are of pyre Gothic architecture, und are 177 feet 
long, 19 J wide, and 174 hig^> and contain suits of 
black armour of about the time of the Stuarts, situate in 
some of the recesses between the arches. The principal 
apartments are more modem in appearance; the dining 
room is adorned with beautiful oak carvings, in charac- 
ter with the paintings of the Stuart family on the 
walls. This room, which is 45 feet long, 24 wide, 
and 174 ^ig^> ^^ elegantly fitted up. Of the same 
size as this apartment, is a beautiful room, called 
the " Blue Drawing-room," ornamented with paintings 
by Murillo, Wilson, Grayer, Hemskirk, Ruysdael, and 
Snyders. ** The North Drawing-room " contains some of 
the finest paintings in the collection, viz., a ^* Descent 
from the Cross," by Caracci; " Saint Cecilia," by Dome- 
nichino; "Death of St. Sebastian," by Simon Vouet; 
also a " Bull-Bait," by Hondius, a female portrait by 
Sebastian del Piombo, an interior by Meiris, and a 
landscape by Wouvermans. This room is 40 feet long, 
and 24 feet wide, and the same height as the others. 
The "Morning-room" contains portraits of Col. Braddyll 
when he was nine years old, and George IV. when 
he was Prince of Wales, both by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and two by Guido, the " Virgin " and the " Saviour," 
both very fine. This room is 31 feet long and 22 feet 
wide. 

The visitor will not fail to remark the beautiful carv- 
ings with which the " Great Stair-case " is ornamented, 
combining the crests of three families ; the Braddyll's 
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being the badger; Gale's, the unicorn; and the Rich- 
mond's, the tiger-cat. Its dimensions are 31 feet long, 
28 wide, and 32J high. The crest of the Sandys fa- 
mily is carved on the upper staircase ; and opposite the 
beautiful stair-case window, are carved on the. sides of 
the landing, the armorial bearings of Mr. Braddyll, the 
present proprietor, whose motto is " Cognoies tot mesme^^ 
" Know thyself." 

The window contains the arms of the various branches 
of the family, among which are those of Braddyll, Gale, 
Richmond, Dodding, Sandys, Rawson, Lowther, Clifford, 
Vaux, Vaux of Caterlen, Vaux of Triermaine, Vaux 
of Gilsland, Leyburne, Delamore, Engaine, Estrivers, 
Chester, and Hulton. 

This house, which is now fitted up in a style of 
princely taste and beauty, contained, we are told by 
Mr. Evans, at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries and priories, a prior, seven religious persons, and 
forty-eight servants. " Its revenues were £161 5s. Qc?.; 
its debts £87 17s. 3cf., and the proceeds of its goods and 
chattels, of its lead, bells, and timber, were £333 6s. 3Jcf. 
Of the priory, which was then dismantled, not a vestige 
now appears to a common observer." Since that, it has 
been the residence of many persons of distinction in the 
different reigns. In the reign of Edward IV. it was sold 
by its former proprietors to William Sandys of Cotton 
Hall, bailiff of this district, and has descended from 
that family and others by marriage to the Braddyll fa- 
mily, upwards of a century since. The present worthy 
proprietor allows the public to view the collection of pic- 
tures, etc. , twice a week ; and the beautiful grounds are open 
to the inspection of strangers every day except Sundays. 
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In leaving this delightful and princely domain, which 
the visitor to this district should not omit seeing, we 
proceed from the park by the southern lodge, and cross 
a road, on which spot formerly existed a Roman road, 
to Dalton and the Duddon sands. A fine and most ex- 
tensive view is obtained of the surrounding country, 
from the hill called Birkrigg^ on which the monument 
or beacon is built. Looking southward and to the west, 
the Welsh coast may be seen, diinly blending with the 
water of the Irish Sea, and, if the weather be fine, the 
monarch Snowdon also. From the southwest to the north- 
west, looking over Morecambe Bay to the Lancashire 
coast, and to the eastward, are seen the majestic Ingle- 
borough and the array of mountain heights which crown 
the northern view, from Hill Bell to HelveUyn and 
Scaw Fell Pikes ; and the Black Coombe Mountain in 
the west. The Isle of Man also is seen rising above the 
blue expanse of the Irish Sea. 

On a rock to the right under Birkrigg is seated Bard- 
sea Hall, an old-fashioned building, the property of 
Mr. Braddyll, which, with the well-stocked park of 
deer, would no doubt be imited to Conishead Park, but 
for the public road to the little village of Bardsea close by ; 
it is now occupied by the servants of Coni8hea4 Priory. 
It has been said to resemble a mansion in the canton 
of Berne, from its situation on the rock ; the hill and 
groimds at the back, the gardens and walks on the 
shelving rocks, rising one above another. Bardsea is 
the place where the steam-boat from Fleetwood stops; 
it is very pleasantly situated, commanding a fine view 
of the Bay of Morecambe; the bold beach affording a 
pleasant walk, with a breeze from the sea. One of 
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the three religious houses that formerly existed in Fur- 
ness was here ; and this one was said to be the oldest, 
and was a hospital belonging to St. John of Jerusalem. 
It is supposed to have been endowed by the Bardseys 
of Bardsey, long before Conishead Priory or Fumess 
Abbey; but there is no account of the date either of its 
foundation or suppression. Passing by Seawood, where 
there is an old hall, in which the courts of the manor of 
Muchland are held, and through the small hamlet of 
Baycliff, we arrive at Aldingham, a village formerly 
near a mile in length, but, from the encroachments of 
the sea, which at high water comes up to the church- 
yard wall, now only contains two dwellings, in one of 
which resides the rector. Rev. John Stonard, D.D., who 
has been its occupant many years, and is the author of 
many valuable and learned works on the Prophecies of 
Daniel and Zachariah, and ^^ Evidences of Christianity." 

The Moat, which is nearly a mile from the church, is 
supposed to be all that remains of the Castle formerly 
existing here. It is a mount surroimded by a deep trench 
probably the site of a watch-tower, commanding a view 
of the coast and bay, and communicating with the sta- 
tion at Lancaster. 

From Aldingham, we may proceed through the vil- 
lage of Scales to Gleaston Castle; and through the 
villages of Gleaston and Dendron to Fumess Abbey. 
The ruins of Gleaston Castle are about two miles distant 
from the Abbey; and formerly occupied a considerable 
extent. It is thought to have been built by the lords of 
Aldingham, when the sea swept away their original resi- 
dence. The supposed date of the erection is between 
1293 and 1467, having a principal tower or castle 
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enclosed by a thick >vall, the dimensions of which are 288 
feet, the two longest sides, by 168 feet on the north-east, 
and 132 on the south west, with a tower at each comer. 
Two of these towers remain entire: that at the north 
angle is very much dilapidated, and was nearest to the 
entrance of the castle; the one at the east angle is nearly 
demolished. Of the castle itself, having been built 
principally of timber, there are no remains. It was for- 
merly the property of the Duke of Suffolk, father of 
Lady Jane Grey, and has since been the residence of the 
Fleming family of Rydal, before they resided at Goniston 
Hall. 




RUINS-GLEASTON CASTLE. 
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^^, S a visit to these islands may gratify many 
''^ tourists in this district, seeing that they have 
an intimate connexion with the main-land, 
which gives them an interest apart from that 
attached to islands generally, we subjoin a short account 
of them in this place, from Mr. Evans's valuable little 
work on the Fumess district. 

From Aldingham, the road proceeds along the coast 
for about four miles, to the little village of Rampside, 
situated at the southern extremity of Fumess, with its 
chapel to the north of it. This place is much visited in 
the sunamer season, on account of the advantages of sea> 
bathing, and the fine bracing air to be obtained there. 
There is a deep natural basin in the neighbourhood 
called the Conck-Hole, whose saline waters are much 
sought after, at low tides, for their medicinal properties. 
Mr. Evans says : — " Eampside is the place from which 
to set out to explore the islands, which may be called 
the Polynesia of Furness. Walney, the largest, is about 
ten miles in length and one in breadth, bending at each 
extremity towards the main-land, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. At the south-east end, or, 
as it is often called, the Haws Point, was erected in 
1790, a lighthouse, which consists of an octagonal column 
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placed upon a circular foundation, about sixty-eight feet 
altogether in height, and ascended by a winding stair-case 
of ninety-one steps. The ancient dykes made by the 
abbots of Fumess to prevent the encroachments of the 
sea, are still to be seen, being more or less careftdly 
kept up. Between the hamlets of Bigger and North 
Scale, which are situated in the middle part of the 
island, stands the chapeL In the neighbourhood of 
North Scale, and close to the side of the channel, 
are some remarkable intermitting springs, whose 
contents accumulate and recede along with the tides, a 
circumstance which shows that they receire their 
supply from the sea, and that the salt water is depriyed 
of its saline particles by percolating the arenaceous 
stratum through which it passes. The immense flocks 
of sea-fowl that every year lay their eggs and rear their 
young on the shores, must be ranked among the wonders 
. of the island. In addition to the many shipwrecks that 
have taken place on its coast, the breaking out of the 
plague at Bigger in 1631, of which 120 persons died, . 
is an event worthy of notice in its history. The other 
islands of the group are Foulney, Pile of Fouldrey 
(Peel Island), Sheep Island, Roe Island, Dova How, 
Ramsay, and Old Barrow Island. On the Pile of Foul- 
drey, called Peel Island, formerly towered Fouldrey Castle, 
whose remains , even now, 

*'Look great in rain, noble in decay." 

It was built, according to Camden, by an abbot of Fumess 
in the first year of Edward HI. (1327), for the purpose 
of guarding the a(^acent harbour, and also, probably, of 
being a place of retreat from hostile incursions. The 
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main tower consisted of three stories, defended by two 
moats, two walls, and several small towers. In the 
outer bayle, or yard, near the entrance, stood the chapel 
belonging to the castle. More than one half of the 
walls, together with the southern corner of the castle 
itself, has been destroyed by the sea. So excellent has 
been the masonry, and so. solid the grout-work in the 
inside of the walls, that the many huge fragments of the 
edifice which are scattered upon the shore, remain firm 
and entire, notwithstanding the concussion they have 
received in falling from a great height, and their ex- 
posure to the frequent beatings of the sea. The island 
is furnished with an excellent harbour. 

Roe Island has been purchased by a certain Company 
with the design of making it a station for steam-packets 
running between Fleetwood and the terminus of a pro- 
jected railway across the Duddon Sands, and along the 
Cumberland coast, to Whitehaven. Old Barrow Island 
is adorned with the neat residence of its proprietor, 
T. Y. P. Michaelson, Esq. ; it is about a mile in length, 
and nearly half a mile across its broadest part. All the 
other islands are of smaller dimensions, Foulney, Foul- 
drey, and Ramsey Islands being the largest of them. 
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HE remains of the ancient Abbey of Fur- 
ness are situated towards the southern part 
of FumesS) in a romantic valley, narrow and 
secluded, called " The Glen of Deadly Night- 
shade," and watered by a clear streamlet, which has its 
source among the hills near Ulverston. Its distance fix>m 
Ulverston is six miles and a half; and it may be reached 
by the direct coach road through Lindale to Dalton, 
five miles distant ; or by the retired and beautiful lanes and 
winding vales to be seen by passing through the villages 
Much and Little Urswick, and by way of Stainton and 
Dendron. Taking the road on the south-west of the town 
leading to Dalton, Much Urswick is arrived at over 
Swarthmoor to the left. It is a village pleasantly situated, 
with a circular tarn near the church, which is a simple 
edifice caUed St. Mary in the Field. At a place called Hall 
Hill it is supposed resided the ancient family of the Urs- 
wicks. At Little Urswick are some stone walls, sup- 
posed by antiquaries to be of great antiquity. Stainton 
is next passed through, which, being a Saxon name, 
means stony town or place; we then pass on to Dendron, 
and over the fields to the little village of Newton, about 
a mile from the abbey grounds ; or by Billingcoat may 
enter through a lane shaded with ancient oaks, the 
northern entrance of the abbey grounds. 
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RUINS OF FURNESS ABBEY. 

HE ruins of the ancient monastery of Fur- 
ness are well worthy of particular observa- 
tion. Let us now enter and view these 
venerable relics of the past. They have 
been made the subject of one of Words- 
worth^s magnificent sonnets, in which he observes: — 

Here, where of havoc tired and rash undoing, 

Man left this structure to become Time's prey, 
A soothing spirit follows in the way 

That Nature takes, her counter-work pursuing. 

See, how her ivy clasps the sacred ruin 
Fall to prevent, or beautify decay; 

And on the mouldering walls how bright, how gay. 

The flowers in pearly dew their bloom renewing. 

The entrance consists of low Gothic arches, one for 
riders and the other for pedestrians ; in going through, 
we perceive on the left a small building, used, no 
doubt, as a porter's lodge in former times, and where 
the poor begged alms; and over the arch are the 
remnants of the deadly nightshade, which formerly 
grew there luxuriously. A modem manor-house oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient residence of the abbot; 
who, being the head of the establishment and ruler 
of the district, lived separate from the abbey. This 
house is occasionally used in the summer season by 
the . friends of the present proprietor, the Earl of 
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Burlington of Holker Hall, wlio has greatly preserved 
the ruins from falling into that decay which the neglect of 
its former proprietors occasioned: and has made it much 
more convenient for visitors rambling among the ruins 
of its ancient walls. 




FUBNES8 CHAPEL. 

The first part which meets our view is the northern 
end of the. conventual church, with the great window 
overhimg with ivy and creeping plants from the walls, 
below which is the principal door; before this extends a 
grassy slope, ornamented with an antique sun-dial; to the 
left, remnants of the ancient gravestones curiously orna- 
mented, and surroimded in front and on the sides by 
beautiful groves of trees. 

Advancing to the door, we perceive the interior 
of the transept, near 129 feet long and 28 feet wido, 
the walls from 4 to. 6 inches thick. At the right 
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comer, neaCr the door leading into the choir, is the 
spot where the pulpit stood, opposite which were cha- 
pels. Above the centre of the transept rose the main- 
tower, supported by four lofty arches : three of the sup- 
porting pillars yet remain, and the eastern arch, giving 
some idea of the grandeur of the whole when entire, 
is 52 feet 6 inches high. 

Nearly opposite the pulpit, was the east or chancel- 
window, on the outside of which, imder an arched 
festoon, are well executed carvings of the head of King 
Stephen, its founder, and of Maude, his queen. The win- 
dow is still preserved at Bowness church. Opposite the 
window stood the high altar ; and in the right wall are re- 
mains of five stalls, adorned with carved Gothic canopies. 
The one near tlie window for the reception of purificatories, 
the others for the abbot and the three officiating priests 
at high mass. Two or three ancient figures are also 
still preserved, to be inspected by the curious. The ves- 
try is adjoining, and communicates with another chapel, 
in which a door to the right leads to the dormitory on 
the east side of the cloisters, used for morning and even- 
ing prayers. The nave extends from the east win- 
^ dow to the tower at the west end of the church, 
which can be mounted with some little difficulty up the 
ruins of the spiral staircase. From east to west the 
extreme length of the church is 304 feet 6 inches. 

This abbey church was founded by King Stephen, then 
Earl of Montaigne and Boulogne, in the reign of his 
uncle Henry I., 1127, being transferred from a reli- 
gious house at Tulketh in Amoundemess, 1124. It 
was richly endowed by Stephen; and the lord abbot was 
made ruler of the entire district. 
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The monks of Fumess originally came from the mo- 
nastery of Savigny in Normandy, and afterwards were pf 
the Cistercian order, sometimes called the order of St. 
Bernard, from a worthy man of that name, who reformed 
the rules of the order of St. Benedict, to which they 
formerly belonged. The name of Furness is supposed to 
be a contraction of the ancient word Frudemesia, latin- 
ised from the British word Fru-der-ynys, signifying 
stream-land-island, a very significant and appropriate 
name for this district, which extended from the Shire- 
stones along the stream of Elter Water to Winder- 
mere on the north, having on its western boundary 
Windermere, with the river Leven and the Bay of More- 
cambe as its boundary on the east, including the islands 
of Foulney, Walney, etc., adjoining; the river Duddon 
being its boundary on the western side. Over this 
extent of cotmtry the abbot reigned supreme, and often 
exercised a very despotic rule; extorting heavy dues, 
taxes, tolls, levies, tallages, and pontages, etc., from all 
except those connected with the abbey. The abbots 
were consequently very wealthy, and «o were enabled 
to exercise great hospitality. The monkish dress 
when of the Savigny order, was grey cloth, which 
was afterwards changed to white, on embracing the 
order of St. Bernard; it consisted of cassock, cowl, 
and scapulary of whit© cloth, and during service 
they wore a girdle of black wool, with hood and rochet, 
the front part of which descended to the girdle, where 
it ended in a roimd; the back part reached to the 
middle of the leg behind. Abroad, they wore a 
caul and a full black hood. There were two classes, 
clerical and lay; the latter were often engaged in 
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husbandry and other occupations, whilst the others 
conducted the spiritual exercises. 

For a period of four hundred years, the abbots 
succeeded one another in unlimited sway over this dis* 
trict, enjoying many important privileges possessed in 
no other part of the coimtry; for in both civil and 
ecclesiastical rule they were supreme ; all the people were 
their vassals, and all the mesne lords did them homage 
and fealty, '^ to be true to* them against all men, excepting • 
the king." Every mesne lord obeyed the simimons of 
the abbot or his steward, in raising his quota of armed 
men ; and every tenant of a whole tenement furnished a 
man and horse of war for guarding the coasts, for the 
border service, or for an expedition against the common 
enemy of the king and kingdom. Besides the appoint- 
ment of the officers for the district, his lands and tenants 
were exempt from regal taxation: in fact, there were few 
who could boast of similar privileges to those enjoyed by 
the abbots of Fumess. No precise list of the names of 
all the abbots who presided over this abbey is on record, 
in consequence of a singular custom of only recording 
in the abbot's mortuary, or dead-book, the names of 
those who had presided ten years over the abbey, and 
continued in office until their death ; so that all those 
abbots who had not filled the office ten years, or had 
been deposed or translated, are not recorded. Mr. Evans, 
in his work on Fumess Abbey, gives a list of thirty- 
nine, who are the only ones mentioned from the foun- 
dation in 1127 to its dissolution on 9th April, 1537. 

Fumess, like other similar institutions, concentrated 
much wealth from the benefactions of many wealthy 
families and privileges enjoyed. Two years before the 
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dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., its rents 
were estimated at £946. 28,l0d., although in the reign 
of Edward I,, they are recorded to have been worth 
£1599. 8s. 2d., according to a manuscript preserved in the 
Manchester library ; which, according to the relative value 
of money at the present day, would be much mof e. 

The last abbot, who was obliged to surrender the 
abbey to Henry VHI., was Roger Pyle, and Briand 
Garner was prior, whose signatures, with those of 
twenSty-eight monks, are attached to the document, or 
surrender deed. 

This abbot was afterwards entrusted with the rectory of 
Dalton, with a revenue of £33 a year ; and it is supposed 
that the other twenty-nine were supported by annuities 
from the revenues of the abbey, £151 being noted down for 
that purpose sixteen years after. The abbey and grounds 
were afterwards sold by the crown to Thomas Preston, 
Esq., of Preston-Patrick and Levens, from whom it has 
passed by family descent to the present proprietor, the 
Earl of Burlington. 

Having thus given a slight outline of the history of 
this celebrated ruin, to refresh the memory of ancient 
times whilst rambling amongst its crumbling walls, we 
will proceed through the site of the transept to the chap- 
ter-house. The chapter-house was south of the chancel, 
divided from it by the vestry and chapels, and was the 
most elegant part of the whole building, measuring 60 
feet by 45. Its beautiful fretted Gothic roof fell in about 
the middle of the last century ; the remains of the piT- 
lars, of which there were six, in two rows, supporting 
twelve ribbed arches, shew the beauty and simplicity of 
the architecture. Above this apartment was the library 
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and scriptorium. Beyond, we arrive at the' refectory, 
with rooms branching out of it, called the locutorium 
and calefactorium, where the monks retired after dinner 
for conversation, and to warm themselves in the winter. 
The kitchens and office led from these rooms. 

Outside the southern boundary wall is a building 
roofed, generally called the school-house ; but it is like- 
wise thought to have been a chapel for strangers. Its 
roof is the only one entire, and a stone seat runs all 
round it. It is but indifferently lighted through some 
narrow windows. In the eastern comer is supposed to 
be the place where the reading-desk stood. Its size is 
42 feet 10 inches by 25 feet. The rivulet ran close to 
the abbey, and it is supposed a stream ran from this 
latter building tmderground to the western wall. This 
room is reported to by the railway workmen close by; 
whose rambling about the rxiins is thus referred to in a 
late visit on the 21st June, 1845, by Mr. Wordsworth. 

" "Well have yon railway labourers to this ground 

Withdrawn for noontide rest. They sit, they walk 

Among the ruins, but no idle talk 
Is heard : to grave demeanour all are bound : 
And from one voice a hymn with tunefal sound 

Hallows once more the long deserted quire. 
And thrills the old sepulchral earth around. 

Others look up, and with fixed eyes admire 
That wide spann'd arch, wondering how it was raised 

To keep so high in air its strength and grace. 

All seem to feel the spirit of the place. 
And by the general reverence God is praised. 
Profane despoilers! stand ye not reproved 
While thus these simple-hearted men are moved? " 

The vicinity of Fumess Abbey affords some very in- 
teresting views of the sombre glen in which it is situated ; 
and no one who has read its history can leave this vene- 
rable pile, without mingling with it associations of its 
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former greatness. The view from a hill on the eastern 
side, at a spot called the beacon, on which was formerly 
a watch-tower, affords an extensive prospect over 
the sands to the sea, well contrasted with the gloomy 
seclusion of the valley beneath. About a mile distant, 
the road to the west of the abbey leads to the village of 
Hawcoat and the Isle of Wahiey; the views fix)m which 
village are extremely fine. About two miles south of 
Hawcoat is Barrow Head, from whence great quantities 
of iron ore and grain are shipped; opposite to which is 
the island of Old Barrow, with the rocks, or smaU 
islands of Dora Haw and Old Barrow Eamsey south of 
it. The stream which flows through the central portion 
of Fumess by Dalton and Furness Abbey, empties itself 
about a mile from Old Barrow Island. From Barrow- 
Head to the Salt-house is about a mile, from wlience it 
is two miles back to the abbey, passing through the vil- 
lage of Newbams ; the whole country roimd is noted for 
the richness and fertility of the soil, as well as for the 
highly picturesque and romantic nature of the scenery. 
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(dalton to broughton.) 

^^^^ ALTON is approached by the road foUow- 
f^^^^k ing the coiirse of the stream, and is situated 
B|||B one mile and a half north of Furness Ab- 
j^^^HP bey, on a rocky eminence facing the east; 
'^^Bl^' it was formerly the capital of this district, 
and consists principally of one street, on the summit of 
which is the tower, or castle, overlooking the spacious 
market-place, which is ornamented by an old stone 
cross. The ancient tower is an oblong building, 
of rather imgainly appearance, built of lime-stone, 
having a grotesque seated figure in each comer, and 
surmounted by a vane in the centre. Its length is 
30 feet, and width 25 feet, and the walls about 6 feet 
thick, with two entrances on the south and west sides. 
The latter entrance leads to the upper floor, which is 
lighted by a window on the south side, and where a 
court is held for the recovery of small debts. From 
this room, by a staircase, the sximmit is attained, pre- 
senting an extensive view. The groimd floor is divided 
into two rooms, below which is a dark dungeon, formerly 
used as a prison. 

The church is a plain modem structure, built on the 
site of an ancient edifice, and is situated on the hill side, 
within the precincts of what was the court-yard of the 
castle. 

The celebrated portrait painter Greorge Eomney, was 
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a native of this town: he was bom on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1734, and died at Kendal 15th November, 1802, 
but was buried here with his forefathers. In the 
church-yard is a flat slab of red sandstone over his 
remains. In Kendal church, his only son, the Rev. John 
Romney, B. D., has erected a monument to his niemory, 
and has written a memoir of his life and works. 

Mr. Evans tells us of " a singular mode of conducting 
funerals " at Dalton. He says — "A full meal of bread 
and cheese and ale is provided at the ftmeral house, and 
after the corpse is interred, the parish-clerk proclaims at 
the grave side, that the company must repair to some 
appointed public-house. Arrived there, they sit down 
by fours together. Each four is served with two quarts 
of ale, of which one half is paid for by the conductor of 
the funeral, and the other half by the company* While 
they are drinking the ale, a cake is given to each guest, 
which he is expected to carry home, and another cake is 
given to each four, to be divided equally among them, 
and eaten with the ale." Such are the primitive man- 
ners of the people of this town, that, within a very short 
time ago, the ancient custom of hiring reapers on Sun- 
day in harvest-time prevailed here. The population of 
the town is about 800 ; the parish extends Jx) the Isle of 
Walney, and is ten miles long and four miles broad; it 
contained, in 1841, a population of 3229. In 1631 it was 
visited by the plague, which carried oflf 360 of the in- 
habitants, and was supposed to have been introduced 
from the Isle of Walney (where the disease was raging) 
in a bale of ribbons. At this time, it is said, " most of 
the people left their houses, and lived in tents in the 
neighbouring fields ;'* and that, ** owing to the market 
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having been suspended for several months, Ulverston 
obtained the precedence." The market day is Saturday. 
Malt-making is its principal trade. In the vicinity 
there is a great deal of business done in the iron, mines ; 
for the conveyance of the ore, a railway has recently 
been formed from the mines to the coast, passing near 
the abbey. The mines are worthy a visit, and also 
St. Helen's Chapel, now a dwelling-house, with only the 
eastern Gothic window remaining; supposed to have 
been dedicated to Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great. It was formerly a place of burial, skeletons and 
bones having been found there. A mile north of this 
spot, in a meadow called Chapel meadow, part of a leaden 
aqueduct was found, with nimierous branches, within 
the area of an ancient building, supposed to be baths ; 
the pipes were an inch and a half in diameter, and pro- 
bably in conne^on with a small perennial spring called 
Holy WeU. , 

In proceeding from Dalton to Broughton, at the 
distance of a mile north of the town, is Titeup Hall, the 
property of Myles Sandys, Esq, formerly the residence 
of the Rev. Thomas West, author of the " Antiqidties 
of Fumess," and a " Guide to the Lakes." He died on 
a visit to Sizergh HaU, and was buried, by his own 
request, in the choir of Kendal church, belonging to the 
Strickland family. 

At High Haume, on the left near the coast, is a circu- 
lar moxmt, the simimit of which appears to have been 
the foundation of a watch-tower ; it is fifteen yards in 
diameter, encircled by the remains of a parapet com- 
posed of loose materials. The view from this summit 
commands an extensive prospect over the Irish sea and 
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surrounding country, overlooking the mouth of the 
Duddon. 

From Dalton to Broughton is a distance of ten miles, 
the road running parallel for some distance from Ire- 
leth to Kirkby Ireleth, with the sands of the Duddoii in 
sight all the way, which may be crossed at ebb-tide, if 
accompanied by a guide. At low water, the cockle- 
pickers are busy on the sands: these fish are collected in 
great abundance, and are finer than elsewhere. It has 
been calculated that 285,000 arfe collected daily. Pass- 
ing Low Hall to Kirkby Ireleth, the church is perceived 
on the right; a plain rough cast building, said to have 
been built in the reign of Henry IV., with the exception 
of the tower; the entrance has a Saxon semicircular 
doorway. Kirkby Hall is next seen; it is a low stone 
building, the residence of the Kirkby family for many 
generations, backed by Klirkby Moor and the slate quar- 
ries on the west, which are worth visiting; the lofty Fells of 
Fumess are to the right. The interior contains large 
rooms, some decorated with fancifid ornaments with 
plaster, and the others wainscotexi. A cross formerly 
stood here, and the house was called Kirkby Cross, or 
Cross House, but it was demolished by order of Archbi- 
shop Sandys. About a mile distant is the small hamlet 
of Grisebeck, at the jimction of the road to Broughton 
from Ulverston. From Grisebeck to .Broughton it is 
about two miles. 
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EOUGHTON is very pleasantly situated 
about a mile from the banks of the Dud- 
don, and at the base of some rising ground, 
on the top of which is .built Broughton 
Tower, now the property of J. Sawrey, Esq.; from 
whence is seen the broad expanse of the Duddon, 
referred to in Wordsworth's sonnet, where he says — 

" Now expands 
Majestic Duddon, oyer smooth flat sands, 
Gliding in sUence with unfettered sweep; 
Benea^ an ample sky, a region wide 
Is opened round him; hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And hlue-topped hills, behold him from afar; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading hid bosom under Kentish downs, 
With commerce freighted, or triumphant war." 

This poetic description can only refer to ^the river at 
high water, which towards the mouth in some parts, is 
three miles across. From the margin, and immediately 
opposite, rises the Black Combe mountain in successive 
ridges, having a dark and sombre aspect, the summit of 
which is nearly four miles from the shore, and 1919 
feet above the level of the sea, presenting a very ex- 
tensive range of prospect, having a view of Ireland in 
clear weather, and commanding the interesting penin- 
sula of Fumess and Cartmel and the islands southward, 
the bay of Morecambe, the sea and coast beyond, with 
the coast towns of Ravensglass and Egremont to St. Bee's 
Head northward, the valley of the Esk, and the varied 
scenery of Dunnerdale, tHe moimtains of the lake district 
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closing in the view. This mountain is well worth the 
tourist's ascent who desires to stop a few hours at 
Broughton, before exploring the picturesque stream of 
the Duddon, or the beautiful scenery of Eskdale. In the 
ascent may be seen a druidical circle, about a mile on 
the road leading to Stoneside Fell. 

Broughton is a small market- town, principally con- 
sisting of an open square, with neat stone and slated 
houses, in the centre of which is an obelisk, erected by 
the widow of John Gilpin, Esq., who generously gave 
the ground for the formation of the area. 

Broughton Tower is approached from the square by an 
avenue of ancient trees ; three sides of it are made into 
a modem mansion ; the ancient part is all that remains 
of the residence of Sir Thomas Broughton, who joined 
Lambert Simnel, referred to in the description of Swart- 
moor, when his possessions were seized by command 
of Henry VII., and Broughton passed, into the Stanley 
family. It was sold in the reign of Charles I. to Roger 
Sawrey, Esq., one of the ancestors of the present pro- 
prietor. The church is a small structure, with a low 
square tower, at the south-west of the town, dedicated 
to St. Mary. The parish of Kirkby Ireleth, in which 
Broughton is situated, is particularly remarkable for the 
longevity of its inhabitants, the air being very mild; it 
is open to the south, and situated on the hill side, all 
being favourable to keeping away pestilential vapours. 
One of the tomb-stones in the church-yard records, the 
death of Mrs. Anne Walton, aged 104, 1791, Mr. T. 
Walton, 101, died 1748; several recorded are from 80 
to 100. The Wesleyans have a chapel here, erected in 
1837. 
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The principal trade is confined to the manufacture of 
hoops and brush stocks. . The river is navigable for 
small vessels to the Duddon bridge at Broughton, that 
take the iron, copper, and slate, which are found in the 
neighbourhood. Market-day is on Wednesday, and 
there are several fairs held here in the course of the 
year. 

In the neighbourhood of SubberthWaite Moor two 
remarkable stone circles, enclosing charred bones, were 
discovered in the spring of 1842. They are called "The 
Giants' Graves," there being a tradition of a gigantic 
race once existing in this district, the last of whom was 
supposed to have been shot by an arrow from the adja- 
cent hill of Blawith Knoll. They have been supposed 
to be druidical remains. The place may be visited 
either from Woodland Chapel, two miles on the Coniston 
road, or from Griseback. 

From Broughton to the Duddon Bridge is about a 
mile, crossing in our way a tributary stream flowing 
from Broughton Mills. In the waU of this bridge may- 
be noticed a stone inscribed " Watch, 1749," in comme^ 
moration of a watchman having been set there in the 
year specified, to prevent cattle from passing, the plague 
or murrain being prevalent at the time among cattle in 
Lancashire. The road to Ulpha turns to the right 
beforecrossing the Duddon. From this road a good view 
is presented of Duddon Grove, a beautifully retired spot 
on the Cumberland side of the river, the residence of 
Miss Millars. Those adventurous tourists who are in- 
clined to trace the course of the Duddon along its stony 
bed, will be well rewarded for their trouble. The huge 
stones that block up the river make the ramble both 
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interesting and difficult, presenting a succession of varied 
bold and romantic scenery. The contrast is very great 
from Broughton to Seathwaite; the stream, dashing in 
its impetuous and noisy course, mingling its wild and 
delightful music with the melody of the groves of Ulpha 
Park which border it, before arriving at the village, 
and overtopped by the rude and barren fells on the 
right. Over these there is a road leading to the villages 
of Seathwaite and Nawfield, crossing Dunnerdale Fell, 
which road is entered north of Broughton, passing Lake 
End and Broughton Mills. 

At the village of Ulpha, pronounced Oopha^ you are first 
attracted, before crossing the bridge, by the simple and 
lonely kirk, situated on a rock bordering the river. It is 
called St. John's Chapel, and has a lonely tree or two, 
and a few simple grave-stones in the church-yard 
Wordsworth says : — 

*' The kirk of Ulpha to the pUgrim's eye * 

Is welcome as a star, that doCh present 
Its shining forehead through the peacefal rent 
Of a dark cloud, diffused through half the sky.** 

The old hall is also worthy the tourist's observation 
surroimded by beautiful walks, supposed to have been 
the seat of the lords of the district. The small public- 
house called Ulpha Kirk House, will afford accommoda- 
tion and refreshment to the tourist, before entering the 
course of the Duddon, or over Birker Moor to Esk- 
dale. 

Whether the tourist has time to trace the Duddon to 
its source or not, he ought not to omit visiting the vale 
of Seathwaite, with its primitive village, and equally 
interesting chapel, in the grave-yard of which repose 
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the remains of the celebrated Robert Walker under a 
fine old yew tree. It is situated nearly three miles from 
Ulpha, the road again crossing the river about half-way, 
the whole distance surpassing in picturesque beauty any 
we have before passed through. Seathwaite is situated 
amongst the finest scenery in this district. It has a little 
inn, which is the resting-place of those who are intent 
upon exploring all the beauties of the Duddon; a de- 
lightful excursion, which, according to Mr Thome, 
in his Rambles by Rivers, may be visited by the hasty 
visitor in two days; and to his ramble we will refer our- 
readers, as well as to Mr. Wordsworth's sonnets on the 
same subject. " The Wonderful Clergyman," as Robert 
Walker was called, who was curate of Seathwaite for a pe- 
riod of sixty-six years, was called so from the ntunber of 
his avbcations ; and although the income of his curacy 
never exceeded fifty pounds per annum, he left at his 
decease no less a sum than £2000. Wjb are told, in Mr. 
Wordsworth's notes to the Sonnets already alluded to, that 
he was bom in 1709 at Under-Crag, in Seathwaite, and 
was the youngest of twelve children. Being sickly in 
youth, he was " bred up a scholar," and acted for some 
time as a school-master at Loweswater, before coming to 
Seathwaite, when he was in his twenty-sixth year. The 
value of the curacy when he entered upon it was five 
poimds per annum, with a cottage. He married shortly 
afterwards ; and his wife brought him a " fortune " of forty 
poxmds. His family consisted of twelve children, of 
whom eight only lived; and these he respectably edu- 
cated, and made one of his sons a clergyman. It is said 
also, " he was munificent in his hospitality as a parish 
priest, and generous to the needy," A secret as to his 
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accumulation of money may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing; for it is said " he spun the wool needed for the 
family clothing himself, while he taught the children of 
his parishioners. He assisted ^or hire in hay-making, 
and sheep-shearing, and also acted as clerk and scri- 
vener on the same terms. He had also two acres of land 
which he and his sons cultivated, a few sheep, and a 
couple of cows f and Mr. Thome says " we were told by 
some of the older inhabitants, that at that time there 
was no public-house in the place ; and Walker was ac- 
customed, they said, to supply any who required such 
refreshment with ale of his own brewing, charging for it 
a certain price, and two pence per quart extra if drunk 
in his house." Thus, while accounting for the savings 
of the clergyman, these circumstances serve to illustrate 
the simplicity of manners of the people at that time. 
A plain blue slab under the old yew-tree records his 
death and that of his wife in the same year, both at the 
good old age of 93 ; she dying on the 28th January, 
1802, and he on the 25th June following. 

If the tourist should have an opportunity of staying 
on a Sunday at this village, he will be much interested 
with the primitive simplicity of the inhabitants; the 
simple chapel, which is like most others in this district; 
is a low oblong building, with a plain porch, similar, in 
outside appearance, to a labourer's cottage, only at one 
end a bell hangs, with bell-rope outside, instead of a 
chimney-pot, which method of hanging the bells is 
known to antiquaries by the name of bell-turrets, that 
exist in all thtfir primitive simplicity in the northern 
country villages in England, and in Wales. In the in- 
terior, Walker's pew is still to be seen the same as when 
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he left it, lined with cloth woven by his own hand, being 
the only one in the chapel so distinguished. After the 
tourist has traced the stream fi-om Seathwaite, and gone 
over the beautiftil white stepping-stones, and past Cockley 
BeclL to the Three Shire-Stones at its source from Wry- 
nose, he may either take the road to Eskdale, passing 
along the base of Hard Knott, half a mile south of 
Cockley Beck Bridge, or Cockley Brig, as the dalesmen 
call it, to Esk Bridge; or, he may return to Ulpha, 
through some of the most wild and beautiftd scenery 
along the valley of the Duddon, called Dimnerdale. 

If the tourist has no intention of visiting Eskdale by 
this route, Ambleside may be reached from Seathwaite, 
by the Walney Scar road through Coniston, a distance 
of about fourteen miles; the first six miles must be 
accomplished on foot, as the road over Walna Scar is 
steep and rocky. 

From Ulpha the road to Eskdale lies over a desolate 
Moor, abounding in peat. Passing through the village 
of Crosbjrthwaite, having in view Hest and Birkby Fells 
on the left, at the base of which runs a tributary of the 
Duddon; Birker and Harter Fells on the right. About 
three miles from Ulpha, a road branches off to the right, 
leading to the village of Bout in Eskdale. It crosses 
the stream of Stanley GiU, known also by the name 
of Dalegarth Force, which is a tributary of the Esk, 
and enters it half a mile from the fall; it is situated 
in the grounds of Mr. Stanley of Ponsonby. The grounds 
^re well laid out, and have several summer-houses, from 
whence interesting views may be obtained of the fall. 
It flows from the fells through a narrow wooded ravine, 
and is formed of an upper and lower fall, altogether 
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about sixty feet in height: this fall is remarkable for the 
beautiful rocky heights through which it passes. Per- 
haps the surrounding beauties are greater than any of 
falls in this district. A guide to the fall inay43e obtained 
at the farm-house, formerly Dal^arth Hall. 

Birker Force is also a very beautiiul fall, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and is another tributary of the 
Esk, flowing from a small tarn in the fells, entering it 
near the little chapel. This fall is the same height as 
Stanley Gill (sixty feet), with the scenery around very 
similar, but rather more woody: the larch and fir 
clustering from the rocks, give it a beautiful Alpine 
appearance; and by some it is preferred to Stanley Gill. 
The Esk is a beautifully transparent stream, with a 
rough stony bottom, whose wooded banks, lofty fells, 
and numerous falls which the river makes in its course, 
present a variety of picturesque scenes, which the 
artist and the lover of rural scenery cannot fail to 
admire. About a mile and a half from Birker Force, 
the road crosses the river, and passes over Hard Knott 
to Cockley Beck Bridge, the source of the Duddon, and 
Langdale. Near this spot, at a point called Esk Hause, 
pronounced Ash Course, may be seen the winding course 
which the Esk takes for about five miles, leading to 
Scaw Fell, from whence it flows, and overlooking 
Bummoor. At this point also may be seen the whole of 
Borrowdale; with Derwent Water, and Skiddaw in the 
distance. In returning to the village of Bout, we 
cross another small tributary flowing from Stony 
Tarn. At Bout, a road over Bummoor leads to Wast 
Water and Scaw Fell, about six miles distant, passing 
near the stream flowing from Bummoor Tam, which 
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enters the Esk half a mile from the Tillage. This way 
of approaching Wast Water is inconvenient, except in 
fine weather, as the moor is boggy ground and princi- 
pally used for peat, although it presents finer views of 
the mountains than from any other approach, except 
from the foot of Wast Water. About a mile and a half 
fix)m Bout to the left of this road, are the remains of a 
druidical circle, and on the right near, is Eel Tarn. 

Tourists desiring to stop at Eskdale for a day or so, 
will find homely accommodation at Bout, or at the King 
of Prussia, about two miles distant, which is about the 
centre of Eskdale, on the high road from Ulpha. Blea- 
berry Fell with its tarn rises in front, and is backed by 
Muncaster Fell. At the base of Birkby Fell, situated 
south of Eskdale, is a small tarn about half a mile long, 
called Devoke Water, with a rocky island in its centre, 
which fiows into the Esk. About a mile from the bridge 
neat this tarn, are ruins which extend 300 yards one 
way, and 100 the other, called " the remains of the an- 
cient city of Bamscar," supposed to have been a Danish 
city; it is weU worth a visit from the antiquary. On the 
opposite shore, about a mile and a half distant, is 
Muncaster Castle, on a wood-crowned eminence, sur- 
roimded by its park. It is the ancient seat of the 
family of the Penningtons, earls of Mtmcaster. The 
neighbourhood has been greatly improved by the late 
proprietor. 

The river Esk, after passing through a beautifully rich 
and cultivated valley, enters the Irish sea near Raven- 
glass, having pursued a course of about sixteen miles. 
Ravenglass is situated at the confiuence of the rivers 
Esk, the Mite, and the Irt, and is a small market-town 
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and sea-port, nineteen miles distant from Ulverston and 
sixteen from Whitehaven. The river Mite flows in a 
valley called Miterdale, situated between Eskdale and 
Wastdale. Through the latter, the river Irt flows in its 
passage fi^m Wast Water: the former takes its rise in 
the Screes, about eight miles from Eavenglass. 

Eskdale is often visited from Wast Water, by crossing 
the Irt near the village of Strands, and passing Santon 
Bridge ; and referred to in another excursion, hereafter 
described. The direct road to Ambleside is through 
Eskdale to Langdale, over Hard Knott, already alluded 
to, passing the remains of the Roman fortification called 
Hard Knott Castle ; where the tourist may have another 
long and lingering look at the scenery of the Duddon, the 
road leading over Cockley Beck Bridge into Langdale. 
The whole distance from "The King of Prussia" in 
Eskdale to Ambleside is about fourteen miles. 
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AMBLESIDE TO KESWICK. 

ESWICK is too far distant from Ambleside 
for a ramble ; and, as there are not many 
resting-places on the way, we would advise 
the tourist to hire a car from our polite host 
of the Salutation, to accomplish the distance 
easily, which is about sixteen miles. Upon leaving Amble- 
side, you immediately perceive Nab Scar, which rises 
either frowningly or smilingly, according to the weather. 
The hill that you pass on the left, and which faces the gar- 
den front of tlie Salutation Inn, is Loughrigg Fell. The 
road gently winds nearly parallel with the Rothay, which 
terminates in Rydal Water, a small but quiet lake, 
running into Grasmere. Silver How, on the left, looks 
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very fine; and a little further on, still to the left, is 
Helm Crag, and on the right rises Fairfield and Rydal 
Head. Helm Crag has a very peculiar appearance; on 
the top are strewn large masses of stone, forming 
curious resemblances to difierent objects, according to 
the imagination of the looker-on. One writer has 
compared it to a lion and lamb; Wordsworth, to the 
" ancient woman sitting on Helm Crag;'* but, certainly, 
Otley's similitude to a mortar throwing shells, appears 
the nearest, without being quite so poetical, as you 
turn back and look at it from Dunmaile Raise. The 
road ascending to Dunmaile Raise gets very wild; a re- 
gular succession of mountain streams — the rippling, 
and at times roaring noise of which, gives a charm to the 
wild solitude of' the scene: and on a fine day, after what 
is so frequent in these parts — heavy falls of rain — this 
scene is not surpassed by anything farther north, though 
very like many we could name. We are now arriving 
at the Raise itself, which is between two mountains. 
Steel Fell on the west, and Seat Sandal on the eiist. At 
the highest point it is about 720 feet above the sea. 
There is a pile of stones called a cairn, generally believed 
to have been raised by the Anglo-Saxon king, Edmund, 
after the defeat and death of Dimmaile) British king of 
Cumbria, and supposed to have taken place on this 
spot. This is the division of the counties of Westmor- 
land and Cumberland, and a wall built through the 
cairn is said to divide them. It is about a mile and a 
quarter to the Inn at Wythbum from this place. The 
view from hence is very fine. Helvellyn rises majesti- 
cally on the eastern shore of Leathes' Water, backed 
by a fine range of mountains, with Catchedecam, and the 
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peak of Stybarrow Crag on the east ; and looking north 
towards Saddleback, rise Bleaberry Fell, Watson Dodd, 
and Great Dodd, on the eastern side of St. John's Vale. 
Descending, we arrive at Wythbum Inn, which is usually 
the resting-place of those who wish to ascend Helvellyn 
from this point ; it is a much shorter way, though not so 
interesting, to the sununit, than the ascent from Patter- 
dale, which is hereafter described. From Wythbum Inn, 
the head of Leathes' Water is about a mile distant, passing 
on the left over the fields, a little village called " the 
City," from whence, along the western margin, the finest 




HELVKLLTN, FBOJC BULL CRAGS. 



views of the lake and Helvellyn may be obtained. " The 
' City " contains about half a dozen houses, through 
which we enter the road, winding among hedge-rows, 
having Bull Crags on the left, with HelVellyn to the 
right, rearing its imposing front and cloud-capped sum- 
mit above the eastern margin, along the base of which 
runs the carriage road to Keswick. 
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Leathes' Water, or Thirlemere, sometimes called 
Wythbum Water, now comes in sight; its length 
is about three miles, and half a mile broad, with 
several finely wooded rocky promontories jutting into it: 
near the centre, it has a very picturesque Swiss bridge, 
leading to Armboth House, the residence of Mr. Jackson, 
dividing it into an upper and lower lake. It has a 
wooded island near the shore, on the northern part of it, 
half an acre in extent. Dalehead Hall, situated on the 
eastern margin, is the manorial residence of T. S. Leathes, 
Esq., to whom the lake belongs: hence the name 
Leathes' Water. This lake is situated on the highest 




LBATHES* WATBB FB03f THE WEST. 



elevation of any of the English' lakes, being 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is about eighteen fathoms 
deep. Its principal feeders flow from two tarns at the 
head of the lake, on the western side: one near Dun- 
maile Raise, called Dale Head Tarn, the other Har- 
rop Tarn, which, with several pastoral torrents, join. 
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and form one stream near the village of " The City." The 
scenery of the western shore is very rich and wild ; the 
rocks are rent asunder, the tops are covered with foliage, 
and the whole surrounded by a rich ^green background 
of mountains. Bising above the eastern margin, Hel- 
vellyn is equally interesting: many parts clothed with 
verdure, grazing sheep, and the small rivulet« among 
the rocks pouring their silver streams down the moun- 
tain sides. The shepherds of this part say that Helvel- 
lyn and the surrounding mountains retain the snow on 
their tops many weeks after Skiddaw, which has been 
attributed to the shivery surface near the summit of the 
latter, which attracts more forcibly the sun's rays, than 
the verdant front of Helvellyn; there are, however, a 
number of huge rocks projecting from its sides near 
the road. By crossing the Swiss bridge, and along the 
eastern margin to Smeathwaite Bridge, you pass the 
entrance to the vale of St. John, nearly opposite the foot 
of the lake. The road now ascends Naddle Fell by 
Causey Foot to Castlerigg, from whence may be seen 
the monarch mountains of Skiddaw, Saddleback, and 
Helvelljoi; and, as you turn the hill within a mile 
of Keswick, the vale of Derwent is spread like a rich 
carpet to the view, with Bassenthwaite Lake to the 
north-east, apparently hemmed in by mountains, and 
the modem church of Keswick, with its pretty spire, in 
the vicinity of the town* Derwent Water is now in 
sight to the west, with its verdant and woody islands. 
Having arrived at the town, you are soon put down at 
the hotel, where, after such a drive, you will be glad 
of a rest, notwithstanding the unequalled beauty of the 
scenery just passed through. 
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LLESWATER, although it is sometimes 
visited by tourists from Ambleside, by 
way of the Pass of Kirkstone to Patter- 
dale, is not seen to such advantage by that 
route, as when the excursion is made from Penrith; 
for then the mountains are seen rising gradually from 
the foot at Pooley Bridge, along the whole course 
of th^ lake, until the beautifrd panorama of moimtains 
which encircle its head at Patterdale, are presented in 
their various aspects to the view. We would, therefore, 
advise tourists to make choice of visiting it by me^ns of 
the railway to Shap or Penrith from Pooley Bridge; or, 
in returning from Keswick, after having visited the other 



Tourists who visit UUeswater from Ambleside, must 
take the road which branches northward between the 
church and the free grammar-school. The distance to 
Patterdale is about nine miles. Fine views are obtained 
of Windermere along this road to the Pass of Kirkstone. 
Wansfell Pike rises to the right. The scenery of the 
pass is wild and imposing, rising to the height of 1300 
feet above Ambleside, and 900 feet above Patterdale. 
The little inn on the top of the pass is said to be the 
highest inhabited house in England, and is distant 
four miles from Ambleside; a road from it branches to 
the right into Troutbeck. The pass is named from a 
detached mass of rock on the summit, said to resemble 
a kirk, of which Wordsworth says, 

" Yon block whose church-like frame 
Gives to the savage pass its name." 
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On the descent, the winding road is steep and nigged, 
and Brothers' Water is seen in the vale below, backed 
by the mountains surrounding Patterdale. Brothers' 
"Water is a large tarn, named from two brothers having 
been drowned in it. Its sources flow from Red Screes 
near the pass. High Street, and Rydal Head, and the 
streams are seen battling their way among the rocks 
along the road. 

Hartshop Hall is seen at the head of Brothers' Water, 
near which, to the left of the road, is a tributary flowing 
fix)m Dove Crag, well worth exploring. Near the foot, 
at the hamlet of Low Hartshop, a stream flows from 
another large tarn, called Hayes Water. This tarn is 
situated on an elevation between .Grey Crag and High 
Street, and is much frequented by anglers. 

The road through Low Hartshop. leads to the eastern 
side of Ulleswater through Bordale, passing Angle Tarn, 
a small tarn, which has two rocky islets, and a peninsula 
jutting into it. 

The direct road leads past the romantic valley of 
Deepdale, the tributary stream running through it flow- 
ing from Fairfield, entering Patterdale across the stream 
from Grisedale Tarn. We must refer our readers to a 
description of the lake, in the Excursion from Pooley 
Bridge, hereafter described in visiting it from Penrith. 
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T has already been mentioned that Hawes 
Water may be visited from Kendal by pur- 
suing the road to Shap, and following the 
course of the river Sprint through the beau- 
tiful vale of Longsleddale, or through Kent- 
mere over Harter Fell ; but as the great majority of tourists 
are anxious to press forward to Windermere, and the lakes 
more easily accessible, the beautiful scenery of this route 
is comparatively littie known. 

Tourists starting from Lancaster or Kendal, may, with 
great saving of time, avail themselves of the railway to 
Shap, from whence Hawes Water is about six miles 
distant, passing through Bampton to the foot of the 
lake; but the true lover of natural scenery should not 
proceed by this expeditious course, for the glen and 
mountain scenery between Kendal, Ambleside, and 
Shap, are equal, if not superior, to any which the lake 
district affords. 

The first route we will name, is through the glen 
of Longsleddale, which is a deep and narrow valley, 
entered by a steep descent, about four miles and a half 
from Kendal on the Shap road to the left. This beauti- 
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ful valley can only be travelled by pedestrians or horse- 
men: it has the river Sprint running through the 
whole course. A bridge crosses the river about a mile 
from the road, where there are some mills turned by the 
stream. Only a few rustic cottages are to be seen alon^r 
the valley, which are beautifully surrounded by groves 
of trees ; bright green pastures border the river ; the lanes 
axe lined with hedge-rows and wild-flowers; and the dark 
fells rise gracefully above, presenting on their summits 
rugged masses of rock, while the sides are covered with 
many-coloured lichens and verdure. Fossils may also 
be obtained from a bed of silurian limestone- that passes 
through the valley. 

Yewbarrow Hall is the principal building in the dale, 
with an ancient tower; and about four miles on the road 
may be seen the little chapel of the district, situated on 
a knoll overlooking the Sprint, with the school-house 
near it; Bannisdale Fell rising on the right, and Brunt 
Knott on the lefl of it* At Sadgill Bridge, two miles 
'from the chapel, the river falls in a pretty cascade; and 
a fall called Galeforth Spout may be seen a short dis- 
tance from the road to the right, the stream of which is 
a tributary of the Sprint flowing from the hills. Leav- 
ing Goat Crag standing out boldly to the lefl, over the 
common^ we ascend the pass of Gatescarth, having 
Branstree on the right, and Harter Fell on the lefl; 
and proceed northward over a very rough road to 
Mardale (ireen, at the head of Hawes Water. A road 
to the lefl of Sadgill Bridge leads to Hallin Bank, the 
slate-quarries of Kentmere, and also to Troutbeck, over 
Applethwaite common. 

The route to Hawes Water through the valley of the 
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Kent, must be made from Staveley, on the Ambleside 
road; which is available for carriages only as far as 
the chapel, near which is a small inn. Pursuing the 
road to the slate-quarries, we pass Kentmere Hall, an 
old building with a square tower, now used as a farm- 
house, with the chapel near it, and proceed along the 
base of Hill Bell, over Nan Bield Hause, and between 
Barter Fell and High Street. Kentmere Hall is remark- 
able for being the birth-place of Bernard Gilpin, in 
1517, who was so distinguished for his learning and 
piety that he was called " the Apostle of the North." At 
the base of Harter Fell is seen Small Water Tarn on the 
right, and towards the foot of High Street we pass Blea 
Water, a pear-shaped tarn to the left, surmounted by a 
rocky projection called Blea Water Crag on one side, 
and Long Stile on the other. The streams from the two 
tarns afterwards join, forming the principal feeder of 
Hawes Water, about two miles from Mardale Green. 

If Hawes Water is visited from the Kirkstone road, 
the summit of High Street must be gained, by making' 
the ascent from the pass near the inn, or by proceeding to 
Patterdale through Low Hartshop to Hayes Water; and 
by following the course of a stream near, an easy ascent 
may be obtained. From the summit, Mardale is reached, 
by pursuing the course of the stream between Eadsey 
Pike and White Raise, in a direct easterly course, and 
which stream enters the principal feeder of Hawes Water 
about half a mile from the head of the lake. 

The views which most interest in' passing over High 
Street to Hawes Water, are those through the valley of 
Longsleddale, which is about half a mile wide, and ex- 
tending from Harter Fell, at the head of Mardale, to 
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Potter Fell, near Kendal, the river Sprint running 
through its whole course. The tarn of Skeggles Water, 
which flows into the river Kent, is also seen near it. 
Kentmere Tarn, which was of a swampy character, and 
gave name to the valley, has been recently filled up, 
to allow for agricultural improvement. This scene is 
one of the most beautiful and secluded pictures of 
wild mountain scenery that can be imagined: the 
verdant borders of the stream; the irregular heights 
of the mountain sides, adorned with brush-wood as far 
as verdure will grow; the mountain-streams tumbling 
down in wild and disorderly confusion, altogether present 
a landscape for the poet or the painter to revel in. 

The slate-quarries are well worthy a visit, especially 
those situated at Eangle Gill, near the head of the dale, 
which yield a great abundance of fine blue slate ; the slabs 
have to be carried from the quarries on the backs of 
ponies, the road being inaccessible to carts. A description 
of Hawes Water will be found hereafter, in visiting it 
from Penrith, it being much the best way to approach 
all lakes from the foot, as the mountains at the head 
are then fully displayed to the view. 
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REATLY merits the attention of the 
lovers of mountain rambles, for, apart 
from the extensive range of prospect to be 
obtained from its summit, we are told 
there was formerly a Roman road con- 
structed over it, which was the highest 
road ever made in England, being 2700 feet above the 
level of the sea, hence the name of High Street. The 
road on this high elevation extended from Kentmere to 
Martindale, a distance of about fifteen miles ; but little 
-traces are now remaining of it. Formerly, an annual- 
meeting was held on the summit by the shepherds of the 
neighbouring valleys of Patterdale, Martindale, Mardale, 
Kentmere, and Troutbeck, when racing and various 
games took place as at a fair, and refreshments were 
brought from the neighbouring villages. It is compara- 
tively little visited by the majority of lake tourists, 
because of its distance from those inns where they can 
be comfortably housed. 

From Ambleside, the visitor should sleep at Low- 
Wood, and proceed early in the morning through the 
valley of Troutbeck, along the eastern side, to Troutbeck 
Park Slate-Quarries. The ascent must then be made 
near a rude opening in the rocks, called Blue Gill, to 
the ridge of the mountain: before him he will see 
Thomthwaite Crag, and pass a cooling spring from the 
mountain, and a little ascent up the verdant side will 
place him on the broad and grassy summit. 
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The ascent from Kentmere is from the chapel along 
the west bank of the river to the slate-quarries beneath 
Rainsborrow Crag, ascending the ridge to the left; after 
which, the summit is attained by a turn to the right. 
If from Patterdale, the best way is through Low Harts- 
hop to Hayes Water; by ascending near the main feeder 
of that tarn to the left, the top is arrived at by an easy 
approach. 

The views to the north look over Penrilii, backed by 
Cross Fell to the Scottish mountains, Kidsey Pike over- 
looking Hawes Water in the fore-ground, with Appleby, 
to the east. Helvellyn rises to the north-west, with 
Skiddaw and Saddleback in the distance. Ulleswater is 
hidden by Place and Hallin Fells, except from the sum- 
nut of Thornthwaite Crag. The principal moimtains 
in the view to the south-west, are Fairfield, Langdale 
and Scaw Fell Pikes, Coniston Old Man southward, with 
Black Coombe beyond, Broughton and the Irish Sea 
in the same direction. A beautiful view is obtained of 
Windermere, seen to the full extent, with an eminence 
called Gunners' How, near the foot, on the eastern shore; 
the sands of Morecambe Bay beyond, and Lancaster 
Castle in clear weather. 

These extensive views are not more pleasing than the 
mountains and vales that branch in every direction from 
the summit; the principal ones northward are Martin- 
dale, Mardale, Swindale, and Wetsleddale, extending to 
Shap; and southward, Longsleddale, Kentmere, Trout- 
beck, and the pass of Kirkstone; presenting scenes of 
the most fantastic, wild, and picturesque beauty. 
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AXY obvects of interest may be visited 
t^« Keswick — Skiddaw, Saddleback, 
Sc. Jcim's Tale and the Castle Rocks, 
Thirl^Qiere, Derwwitwater, Bassen- 
K.:;^nix^r>^. Crommock Water, and the grand 
v>t \V« Water and Ennerdale. We here 
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^-V. EXCllBSMS FROM KESWICK. ,j^^ 

ANY objects of interest may be visited 
from Keswick — Skiddaw, Saddleback, 
St. John's Vale and the Castle Rocks, 
Thirlemere, Derwentwater, Bassen- 
thwaite, Buttermere, Cmmmock Water, and the grand 
scenery of Wast Water and Ennerdale. We here 
enumerate the excursions for the choice of the tourist. 

DiataneefromKenrlA . 

The CiRCtJiT of Dbrwentwateb. — ^Lodore 3) ,^ ., 
nules.— Grange, 4 mUes.— Portinscale, 8^ miles > ^" ™"®^ 

To THE Summit op Skiddaw - - - - 6 „ 

The Circuit op Bassenthwaite. — Castle Inn, S\ . ,. 
miles. - Peel Wyke, 10 miles.— Portinscale, 1 6J j " 

To THE Vale op St. John. — Smeathwaite 1 
Bridge, 5 miles. — Threlkeld, 9 miles - / 

To the Summit op Saddleback - - - g 

To Buttermere and Crummock Lakes, ^ 
THROUGH Newlands. — Levinside, 3 miles — > 10 
Keskadale, 7 miles — Inn at Buttennere ) 

To Crummock and Lowes Waters, through \ 
Vale of Lorton.— Swinside, 5miles - - j 

To BoRROWDALE BT THE Lake — Castle Crag, 5 > „ 
miles.— Inn at Rosthwaite, - - - J " »» 

From Rosthwaite to Buttermere. — Seatoller, ^ 

2 miles. — Honister Crag, 4 miles. — Gatesgarth, > 14 „ 
6 miles. — ^Inn at Buttermere, 8 miles - ) 

To Ennerdale Water bt Buttermere- - 19 „ 

From Rosthwaite to Wast Water.— Sea- J 
thwaite Bridge, 2} miles. — Sty Head, 6 miles. > 21 J „ 
Wastdale Head, 14 miles. —Wast Water, 15J 3 

From Wast Water to Ennerdale Water. — \ ,^, 
To Egremont, 151 miles,— The Lake, 22 - / "*'* " 

To Ulleswater and Hawes Water, — Penrith - 18 „ 
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KESWICK 
S a neat market-town in Cumberland, 25 
nules N.W. of Kendal, and 293 N.N.W. of 
London, situated in the vale of the Derwent, 
on the banks of the Greta, at the foot of Skid- 
daw; and is celebrated for its proximity to Derwent 
and Bassenthwaite lakes, and the charming river Der- 
went. Its population is about 2000. The principal inns 
are the Royal Oak and the Queen's Head. The Town- 
Hall, erected in 1813, upon the site of the old Court 
House, stands nearly in the centre of the town, which 
consists of one street, terminating in Crossthwaite church. 
Of late, from its nearness to the lead mines in Borrow- 
dale, black-lead pencils have become an important branch 
of trade, in addition to its manufactures of cotton, wool, 
etc. There are two museums, Mr. Crossthwaite's and Mr. 
Hutton's; — there is also a beautiful model of the whole 
of the lake country by Mr. Flintoff, which no visitor to 
Keswick ought to omit seeing. 

The old parish church is, as we have said, at the end 
of the town, about half a mile distant, and is dedicated 
to St. Kentigem. The late laureate. Dr. Southey, lies 
here interred, and there is a handsome marble bas- 
relief to his memory. A new church was erected by 
John Marshall, Esq., lord of the manor, east of the town : 
it is a pretty light structure. 
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AVING just glanced at the town, we ask the 
tourist to accompany us in a drive round 
Derwentwater, the road to which proceeds 
partly through Keswick, south of the town, 
and is about half a mile from the margin of the Lake. 
As you wind roimd, Castle Hill rises abruptly to the 
left; this hill is sometimes called Browtop. Further 
beyond is Castle Rigg, which we should advise the 
tourist to re-ascend, in order to enjoy a fine view of the 
two lakes and surroimding scenery, after having made 
the circuit of Derwentwater. The lake gradually widens 
towards the centre, where it is about a mile and a half 
across. By keeping the road, which is at times on the 
very edge of the lake, you arrive at Barrow House, the 
seat of J. Pocklington Senhouse, Esq., who kindly permits 
visitors to go through his grotmds to view the beautiful 
Barrow Fall, which is at the back of the house. This 
cascade is about 120 feet high, and descends in a fine 
volume of water, the course occasionally broken by huge 
rocks, which impede its progress. Its situation, bursting 
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forth from amongst the rocks and trees, renders it, 
perhaps, equal to any in the district. We give a view 
of it in our Frontispiece. A roughly made foot-path 
ascends to the leil; and fr*om the summit there is a 
fine view of Derwentwater, its islands, and the surround- 
ing mountains. About a mile past Barrow House, keep- 
ing the road near the lake, is the little inn of Lodore; 
behind which is the justly celebrated Lodore Fall. 
You arrive at it through the grounds of the inn. At 
the time our sketch was taken, which was after heavy 
rains, it was very imposing. It differs from the Barrow 
cascade just alluded to, and, in fact, from all the other falls 
in the district, having more rocky impediments to the free 
rush of the water; in truth, these impediments may be 
said to make half a dozen conflicting currents, each striv- 
ing to displace the other, until it enters the basin be- 
neath. The chasm is formed by two almost perpendi- 
cular rocks, Gowder Crag on the left, and Shepherd's 
Crag, on the right. The fall is 100 feet in height. Well 
has Southey described the effect of the cascade in his 
singularly descriptive poem, written for the nursery and 
familiar to every one, where he says: — 

" The cataract strong 
Then plunges along 
Conflictingly strong. 
Striking and raging, as if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rbcks among. 
Rising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping. 
Showering and springing. 
Flying and flinging. 
Writhing and wringing, 
Eddying and whis^ng. 
Spouting and frisking. 
Turning and twisting. 
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Around and around. 
With endless rebound. 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in,' 
Confounding, 
Astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound.'* 

On leaving the fall, you follow the road, which gets 
more and more wild, until you reach Grange Bridge, 
which is a mile from the head of the lake, and crosses 
the river Grange, that flows through Borrowdale. You are 
now on the opposite side of the lake, the ground ascends 
considerably beneath a fine range of hills called the Cat 
BeUs ; Silver Hill stands most prominently near the lake. 
The road being so much higher than on the other side 
of the lake, you have a finer view of it and the moun- 
tains on that side. It is a treat also just to turn and 
look up Borrowdale. Castle Crag stands out very pro- 
minently, and the succession of hills behind is fine in the 
e^ttreme. The road then winds round, passing Derwent 
Lodge, and through the quiet little village of Portinscale ; 
you then cross the bridge over the Derwent, and, pursuing 
the road, cross over the Greta Bridge into Keswick. The 
first object of melancholy interest to strike the tourist, on 
entering Keswick this way, is Greta Hall, formerly the 
residence of Southey, and where his friend Coleridge 
resided some time with him. It is situated a little out of 
the road on an eminence. You proceed through a long 
avenue, at the terminus of which' is the house, a plain 
building nicely sheltered with trees. Here it was that 
the presiding genius of the place, Robert Southey, lived 
and toiled and died. The house, which has lately been 
repaired, was for a long time uninhabited, and the pic- 
ture of desolation. We make no apology for quoting 
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the words of a kindred spirit who visited this place 
recently; we allude to Dr. Mackay, in his beautiful 
volume of the " Scenery and Poetry of the English 
Lakes." When he arrived there, he found some of the 
shutters closed, '^ and all newly painted^ and on look- 
ing .through one of the windows, we saw a newly 
painted and papered room without furniture, and as if it 
had been but a moment before evacuated by painters 
and carpenters. This gave us hope that we could pro- 
cure admission without disturbing any one, or appearing 
guilty of intrusivenesa or incivility, of which there 
would have been some risk if the house had been in- 
habited. As, however, we were not certain that there 
was any one inside, all our efforts to procure admission 
by tnocking with our hands on the doors and windows 
having failed, we walked through the garden at the back 
of the house; reflecting reverently that we stood on hal- 
lowed ground. The reflection was mournful. The gar- 
den was neglected: it shewed that he — and she also, 
the amiable hostess who had loved to tend it, had de- 
parted. It was imcropped, and going into the rank lux* 
uriance of weeds, and showed at every turn the want of 
the hand of its former mistress. In the midst of our 
stroll amid its deserted walks, we saw a workman with a 
key in his hand, coming up the avenue, and, proceeding 
to meet him, we asked whether we could procure admis- 
sion. He replied in the affirmative, and offered to con- 
duct us over the house, which he. informed us was to be 
let. As he seemed to think that .we had come on busi- 
ness, and had a desire of looking at the house for the 
purpose of hiring it, we tmdeceived him in this particu- 
lar, and told him that curiosity alone, and respect for the 
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memoij of its late illustrious occupant, had induced us to 
trouble him. The man was intelligent and very obliging; 
and though but a joume3rman painter, seemed as fully 
impressed as we were with the greatness of the claim 
that Robert Southey had upon the affectionate reverence 
of posterity. He told us that very many persons visited 
the house solely on this account, and that there was, he 
thought, scarcely a tourist to the lake district who did 
not make a point of coming into the garden at least, 
though most of them lacked courage to demand admission 
into the house. The garden, he said, had suffered 
severely from the reverence of travellers ; and the ladies, 
especially, carried away flowers and leaves of shrubs, to 
preserve as mementos; so that he feared, if the house 
were not let in a year or two, there would not be a shrub 
or a flower left. This worthy fellow led us over the 
bidlding, which was large and commodious ; showed us 
the kitchen, the wine-cellar, the dining-room, the drawing- 
room, and the study; each of which recalled painfully to 
our minds — at least they did so to mine — the bodily 
absence of one whose spirit yet spoke to mankind, 
and exerted an influence upon their thoughts. The 
room that had been the library was especially painful to 
reflect upon. The marks on the walls where the shelves 
had been fltted, were still uneffaced by the painter^s 
brush; but the beloved books, which it had been the 
pleasure of his life to collect, were all dispersed ; and not one, 
or a shred of one was left behind of the many thousands 
that had formerly made the spot a living temple of litera- 
ture. It would have been worth preserving these for 
Keswick ; and I thought, and still think, that if the town 
liad been rich enough to make the purchase of the whole 
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property, it would have conferred upon itself not only 
honour, but advantage. We were afterwards led into 
several smaller apartments, and, among others, into a 
room of a very peculiar shape, a long narrow parallelo- 
gram, with a door in one comer, and a solitary window 
looking into the garden at the other, and allowing, from 
the thickness of the foliage outside, but little light to 
penetrate into the interior. I asked for what purpose 
this room had been used, and was told that it had been 
a bed-room. *He died there — exactly where you are 
standing,* said the painter. I felt my cheeks tingle as 
he spoke. I drew back involxmtarily from the spot with 
a feeling of awe; and, as involxmtarily, for I did not 
know or think at the time what I was doing, took off my 
hat. I saw my companion doing the same. The painter, 
moved by our example, took off his paper cap; and so 
we all stood for some minutes, with a reverence which 
I am quite sure was sincere on the part of myself and 
my friend ; and which I verily believe the painter, at 
the moment, felt as much as we did." 
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SUNNY morning is the best time to make 
this ascent. It is a distance of about six 
miles to the summit from Keswick; apd 
may easily be accomplished on horseback, 
A guide generally accompanies novices in this mountain 
excursion: we will, however, point out the road that is 
usually taken. 

This mountain is reached by pursuing the Penrith 
road for half a mile from Keswick, and crossing the 
river Greta just past the turnpike; then along the skirts 
of Latrigg, passing Greta Bank ; from whence are the 
most beautiful views of the vale of Keswick. The road 
that passes through Ormathwaite must be pursued to 
the right for a few yards, and crossed at a small gate on 
the left. We are then led to a deep hollow at the 
foot of a steep hill, to the right of which is seen a 
tributary of the Greta, flowing in transparent brilliancy 
through the ravine. This ascent is continued for about 
a mile by the side of a wall into a mountain road which 
is pursued to the left, taking a north-westerly direction 
towards the Low Man ; a broad barren plain, called the 
Skiddaw Forest, is crossed, in the centre of which is a 
beautiftd spring, very refreshing to the weary traveller. 
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Skiddaw, according to the last government survey, is 
3022 feet above the level of the sea, and is principally 
composed of dark slate-coloured rock, intermingled with 
minerals and crystals. It stands in a valley surrounded 
with moimtains, of which its siunmit is the highest point ; 
consequently it has the most extensive view of the country 
for miles around. The ascent is extremely gradual. The 
view of Keswick in the valley, and Derwentwater dotted 
with its islands, is extremely interesting as seen from the 
sides of themoimtain; ^mall,it is true, in comparison with 
the vast amphitheatre of mountains that surround it to^ 
wards Borrowdale. Gradually losing sight of the meadow- 
land, and the flocks scattered over it, the road presents 
a wild plain covered with many coloured heaths, turf, 
and moss, while deep caverns and mountain torrents* 
pursue their foaming and shining course amidst the 
dark rock, intermingled with the white and purple 
heath. About half way up, after passing the road by 
the wall, 'v^ arrive at a turfy plain of slight ascent,' 
and gradually have in sight the Irish Sea, a portion 
of Scotland, and the Isle of Man. The tract of land 
cdlled Skiddaw Forest, surrounding the motmtain on the 
eastern side, is a wild plain without a tree, the heath 
being the only sign of vegetation, which is, however, 
well stocked with grouse, for the pi'eservation of which 
the late Earl of Egremont erected a lodge. The air 
towards the summit gets sensibly colder: for about a 
mile, the ascent is steep and craggy, passing along a 
narrow ridge, overlooking a glen of wild and solitary 
grandeur, neither bush nor brake in the path, but 
the ridgy height of Saddleback forming the opposite 
boimdary. 
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The river Caldew takes its rise near the summit, and 
as it pursues its winding course among the moimtains 
many tributary streams flow into it from the Cald- 
beck Fells. It enters the river Eden at Carlisle. To 
the north-east is seen this ancient city, its cathedral 
and castle rising above the plain, with the Frith of 
Solway to the left; the Criffel moimtain near the coast, 
backed by the Cheviot hills to the right. Passing 
the .double -pointed hill to the left, and proceeding 
up an ascent of 500 feet, we arrive at the highest 
point seen from the valley, where Derwentwater is 
again visible. It is covered with broken slaty rock. At 
the northern end is the summit, marked by a large pile 
of stones, erected by the ordnance surveyors in 1826. 
•The present simimit is supposed to have been much 
higher at a former period, in consequence of the broken 
character of the rock of which it is composed, shivered 
in pieces by the rude blasts of the north-west wind from 
the Irish sea. The prospects are magnificent in extent, 
although the ascent has gradually imfolded the varied 
beauties, which now, all combined, form a panorama 
that defies the colours of the painter to portray, or the 
descriptive powers of the poet to define. From Carlisle 
may be perceived the course of the Carlisle and Mary- 
port Railway, Wigton near the line, and Maryport at its 
terminus, with the fashionable little watering-place of 
AUonby, a few miles from Maryport, on the coast. 

In the same direction, nearer, lies the ancient town of 
Cockermouth, with its churches and castle, and die 
river Derwent flowing along its northern side, from 
Bassenthwaite to the Irish Sea at Workington, which, 
•yrith its shipping, may be seen due west. From Cocker- 
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mouth the course of the river Cocker may be traced 
through the beautiful vale of Lorton to Crummock 
Water. Looking over Crummock Water at the extre- 
mity of the coast, may be seen St. Bee's headland, but the 
sea-port town of Whitehaven is obscured by the interven- 
ing hills. The Isle of Man may also be observed in this 
direction; in very clear weather, the Irish mountains; 
and, in Wales, the monarch mountain of Snowdon. 

To the south, from Ennerdale Water, the vast amphi- 
theatre of mountains that stretch to the Furness Fells and 
Longsleddale range, it would be tedious to enumerate ; 
but the tourist may notice the peculiar shape and height 
of the most remarkable of them. Looking direct through 
Borrowdale, Scaw Fell Pike, the highest mountain in this 
district, is seen towering above the rest, with its com- 
peer, the Great Gable, to the right of it, Black Coombe 
between it and Kirk Fell, and part of the Screes at the 
southern end of Wast Water, between Kirk Fell and the 
Pillar. To the left of the Scaw Fell Pikes may be seen 
Bow-Fell, the Pikes of Langdale, and the Fells of 
Coniston, the Old Man being directly south. 

Turning to the east, towers the ridgy summit of Sad- 
dleback, over which is seen Penrith and its beacon, 
1020 feet high, backed by the lofty Cross Fell, 2901 
feet, and the bordering mountains of Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland. Near the banks of the Ea- 
mont to the right of Penrith, are the ruins of Brougham 
castle, and Brougham Hall, the seat of Lord Brougham. 
The eye is then carried towards the mountains surround- 
ing the head of Ulleswater; and in this direction, over 
the summit of High Street, towers the majestic Ingle- 
borough. Looking nearer, in the direction of Ambleside, 
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the mighty Helvellyn rears its imposing head. Between 
it and High Street are Fairfield and Rydal Head, 
Through Dunmaile Raise Gap may be seen the estuary 
of the Kent, below Milnthorp, separated into two por- 
tions by Whitbarrow Scar; and when the weather is 
fine, Lancaster Castle is to be seen with a telescope in 
the direction of Gimner's How, near Windermere. 

It sometimes happens that a cloud rests upon the sum- 
mit, where the air is generally cold and clear, which 
obscures the view; when this is the case, the guide 
should take the pedestrian party down the mountain from 
the south side of the ridge, to a part called Carlside, 
where the view will be nearly the same as it would have 
been if seen from the summit, including Carlisle and a 
beautiful view of Bassenthwaite. 

The descent may be varied by keeping to the right 
of Low Man, through Millbeck and the very picturesque 
village of Applethwaite, from whence most beautiful 
views of Derwentwater may be obtained. If on horse- 
back, the party might descend into the vale of Bassen- 
thwaite, by the north side of the moimtain into the 
road near the lake, and through the village of Bassen- 
thwaite to Keswick. 
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EXCURSION ROUND BASSENTHWAITE LAKE. 




ROM Skiddaw the tourist may proceed 
to the village of Bassenthwaite, and make 
an interesting extension of the excursion by 
taking a circuit of that lake. It is situated 
about three miles to the north of Derwent 
Water, and connected with it by the beautiful stream of 
the river Derwent. The meadows that lie between are 
frequently flooded in wet weather, and often so much so, 
that the two lakes are formed into one body of water ten 
miles in extent. Bassenthwaite Water is four miles in 
length and a mile broad ; the depth is about 66 feet ; pike, 
perch, and salmon are found in its waters. There are 
no islands on this lake. The western shore is beautifully 
wooded, and the road passes near the margin; but the 
high road on the eastern side is in some parts more than 
a mile from the edge of the lake, which presents a very 
irregular outline, forming several bays and promontories. 
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in some parts being only from a quarter to half a mile 
across, but near the foot it is more than a mile broad. 

The excursion round the lake, if made from Keswick, 
is a distance of about eighteen miles. By proceeding 
along the eastern side at the base of Skiddaw, the little 
church of Bassenthwaite is seen near the margin, and 
the promontories of Bowness, Braidness, and Scamess. 
The two latter are thought to be good points for viewing 
the lake ; and the pedestrian desirous of doing so, must 
take the path to the left near Bassenthwaite church. 
Castle Inn, near Armathwaite, at the foot of the lake, is 
eight miles distant from Keswick. About four miles 
from the Castle Inn, on the Wigton and Carlisle road, is 
a small tarn or lake called Over Water, situated in 
a lonely spot, and famous for trout; it is one of the 
sources of the river Ellen, which flows into the Irish sea 
at Maryport. The ascent of the Haws, about a mile on 
this road, presents a very beautiful view of Bassen- 
thwaite and the vales of Embleton and Isell. Arma- 
thwaite Hall is the seat of Sir F. Vane, Bart. It is 
surroimded by a fine park, commanding a good view of 
the lake in its extent. The road then proceeds along the 
margin, passing over the river Derwent at Ouse Bridge, 
as it flows from the lake near the park. From this 
point, Cockermouth is distant about five miles. At Peel 
Wyke, about a mile from the bridge, is a pleasant inn 
facing the broadest part of the lake. , The road then 
continues beautiftdly imdulating along the wooded banks, 
having Skiddaw rising from the opposite shore, and the 
wooded groves of Wythop Hall, with the rugged heights 
of Lord's Seat and Barf to the right of the road, present- 
ing many delightful views of the lake through the open- 
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ings in the trees. Approaching Thomthwaite a mile 
from the head of the lake, and through the beautiful 
vales of Thomthwaite and Braithwaite, the interesting 
village of Portinscale is reached. The old road to Cocker- 
mouth by way of the vale of Lorton, turns off to the left 
through the village of Braithwaite near the principal tri- 
butary of Bassenthwait€. Grisedale and Causey Pikes 
rise to the south-west, looking through Coldale. The 
former moimtain is 2580, and the latter 2030 feet high ; 
they are remarkable for the wild and extensive views 
of the vales of Keswick and Newlands. From Portin- 
scale, Keswick is entered by crossing the bridges of the 
Derwent and the Greta. 




KESWICK FROM GBBTA BBIDOB. 
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THE VALE OF ST. JOHN AND SADDLEBACK 

J ERE just glanced at in the Excursion 
from Ambleside to Keswick. We wiU now 
accompany the tourist back to the en- 
y trance of the vale at Thirlemere, over 
Smeathwaite Bridge, and follow the course 
of St. John's Beck through the vale until it joins the 
Greta at New Bridge, and take a rest at the inn at 
Threlkeld, before we view the country from the top of 
Saddleback. 

At the entrance to this beautiful vale stands Watson 
Dodd to the right, where travellers anxious to reach 
Ulleswater by a near route, may take the mountain path 
between it and Bleaberry Fell into Patterdale, through 
the glen of Glenridding at the base of the famous moun- 
tains of Catohedecam and Stybarrow Crag. The vale is 
enclosed on the right by the continuous hills of Great 
Dodd and White Pike, with Naddle Fell on the left, 
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from which stand prominently out the celebrated Castle 
Rocks, enclosed in the distance by the famous ridgy 
heights of Saddleback. Along the vale runs the clear 
stream of St. John's Beck, flowing from Thirlemere into 
the Greta. Along the road, and by its banks, the vale 
is beautifully wooded, with pastures musical with the 
tinkling sheep-bells, making the picturesque valley ap- 
pear more quiet. 

The valley has charms apart from the beauty of the 
scenery, for the spot has been hallowed by the imagina- 
tive description of the Castle Rocks, in Sir Walter Scott's 
poem of the " Bridal of Triermain," in which this pile of 
rocks is said to resemble a fairy castle seen by King 
Arthxir on his way to Carlisle. He thus describes the 
scene: — 

" Paled in by many a lofty hill, 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still, 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed. 
Bat midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose, with airy turrets crown'd. 
Buttress, and rampart's circling bound, 

And mighty keep and tower; 
Seemed some primeval giant hand 
The castle's massive walls had plann'd, 
A ponderous bulwark, to withstand 

Ambitious Nimrod's power. 
Above the moated entrance slung. 
The balanced drawbridge trembUng hung. 

As jealous of a foe." 
* 
These rocks, which bear so strong a resemblance to a 

castle at the entrance of the vale, change into pl^n and 

rude reality on a near approach ; turned, by the genius 

of our imagination, into " an ancient ruined castle," it is, 

in truth, only one of Nature's freaks with a massive pile 

of rock, which stands out from the adjoining moimtains ; 
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but it is believed by the inhabitants to [be an ante- 
diluvian relic. 

The little chapel occupies a commanding position on 
Naddle Fell to the left of the vale, past the Castle Rocks. 
A road through the vale near the village of Lothwaite 
leads to Ulleswater from the Keswick road, going over 
the moorland through the village of Dockwray. About a 
mile and a half from this road, we cross the Greta (here 
called Glenderamakin, after passing New Bridge,) and 
arrive at Threlkeld, a short distance on the Keswick 
road, where the inns will be found to give comfortable 
accommodation. Near the village, imder the shadowy 
heights of Saddleback, are the remains of Threlkeld 
Hall, once the mansion of a powerftd knight. Sir Lance- 
lot Threlkeld, in the reign of Henry VH., who used to 
boast that " he had three noble houses ; one for plea- 
sure, Crosby in Westmorland, where he had a park frill 
of deer; one for profit and warmth, namely, Yanwith, 
nigh Penrith ; and the third Threlkeld, on the edge of 
the vale of Keswick, well stocked with tenants to go 
with him to the wars." This hall has long been in a 
ruinous state, and is now used as a farm-house. The 
other two also have shared the same fate, like many 
other baronial mansions in this district. They are now 
the property of the Earl of Lonsdale. Wordsworth, in 
his poem of the " Waggoner," thus alludes to it: — 

*' And see, beyond the hamlet small 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld Hall, 
• Lurking in a double shade. 

By trees and lingering twilight made!" 

— ^O — 
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AY be made by the road immediately 
behind the inn at Threlkeld. Proceeding 
in a north-westerly direction, we arrive 
at a point called Knott Crag, from whence 
the sea near Ulverston may be caught sight of. Between 
Helvellyn and Steel Fells, near the stone-quarry, looking 
over Derwent Water, rise the hills of Buttermere, Crum- 
mock, and Newlands ; whilst before us rise the heights 
of Latrigg, and the dancing stream of the Glenderaterra 
is seen winding its course between the skirts of Skiddaw 
and Saddleback. 

The more poetical or ancient name oT this mountain 
is Blencathara, which has received its modem appella- 
tion from its top having the appearance of a saddle when 
viewed from the Penrith road. Its height is 2787 feet, 
inferior to Skiddaw by nearly 300 feet in elevation, but 
equal, if not superior to it for the views from the smn- 
mit. Hear the opinion of the late Dr. Southey on this 
point. He says: — " Derwent Water, as seen from the 
top, is one of the finest moimtain scenes in the country. 
The tourist who would enjoy it, should proceed about 
six miles along the Penrith road, then take the road 
that leads to Hesket New Market, and presently ascend 
by a shepherds* path, which winds up- the side of a 
ravine." This way of ascending is no doubt the best, 
although a few miles farther. The path mentioned 
is about a mile from the village of Scales, tracing the 
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impetuous stream of the Glenderamakin, as it flows 
from Scales, or, as it is oftener called, Threlkeld Tarn, 
and winds roimd Souter Fell, taking a devious course 
for a few miles, and crosses the Penrith road half a 
mile from Scales. This tarn is only about eighteen or 
twenty feet deep, although there have been many 
exaggerated descriptions of it. It covers an area of 
about three acres and a half, and is situated in a deep 
hollow, on the eastern side of the mountain, with a 
rocky precipice frowning above. In consequence of the 
highly coloured descriptions of this tarn by different tra- 
vellers, Sir Walter Scott thus alludes to it in the ** Bri- 
dal of Triermain " akeady mentioned, and in which he 
calls Saddleback Glaramara instead of Blencathara, the 
former being a moimtain near the Stake in Borrowdale. 
Thus the passage runs: — 

" King Arthur has ridden from meny Carlisle, 

When Pentecost was o'er; 
He journeyed like errant knight the while, 
And sweetly the summer sun did smile 

On mountain, moss, and moor. 
Ahove his solitary track 
Rose Glaramara's ridgy back. 
Amid whose yawning gulf the sun 
Cast umber'd radiance red and dun; 
Though never sunbeam could discern 
The surface of that sable tarn. 
In whose black mirror you may spy 
The stars, while noontide lights the sky." 

Leaving the tarn, and the stars too, to take care of 
themselves, we will ascend the hill to Linethwaite Fell, 
the pointed part seen from the Vale of St. John, from 
whence the summit appears furrowed by several hideous 
caverns. It is composed of similar slaty rock to that 
of Skiddaw. A rocky projection called Hall Fell seems 
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here to stand away from the rest of the mountain, 
separated by deep ravines, presenting an awfully desolate 
aspect in cloudy weather, or if the tourist happen to 
be overtaken in a storm. 

From the eastern edge of the summit is seen Penrith 
and its beacon, backed by Cross Fell ; and a telescope will 
bring to view the castles of Brougham, Lowther, and Dacre. 
As from Skiddaw, Carlisle is seen to the north, between 
High Pike and Carrock Fell, and the frith of Solway to 
the north-west. Skiddaw's front then interposes itself 
and shuts out the view of the coast and the Irish Sea, 
imtil the eye is carried down in a westerly direction 
towards St. Bee's Head, from whence, to the south, com- 
mence the heights around Ennerdale, Crummock, But- 
termere, and Wastdale ; and, nearer, the vale of Newlands 
and Borrowdale. Derwent Water with its varying shores 
and woody islands glitters like a polished mirror. Towards 
the south reposes Threlkeld at the base of Hall Fell, 
with the fertile valley of St. John extending to Thirle- 
mere, with Dunmaile Raise and Steel Fell rising up 
beyond; the fells of Coniston and a glimpse of the sea 
form a boundary to the view in this direction. From 
south to east, we see the mighty Helvellyn at the 
head of Thirlemere, to the right of which rise Fairfield, 
Catchedecam, Stybarrow Crag, and Place Fell, near 
Ulleswater; High Street is in the same direction, and the 
surrounding mountains of Mardale and Hawes Water; 
the mountains siurounding Ambleside, Troutbeck, 
Kentmere and the Longsleddale range, in the distance. 
The south and eastern portions of Saddleback are 
best to obtain views from the summit. To the north, 
rise the Caldbeck Fells ; among which High Pike stands 
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prominently out, near Hesket New Market. A tribu- 
tary stream of the Caldew flows from the summit of 
this mountain ; and nearer, at the base of Carrock Fell, 
about a mile from the village of Mosdale, is seated Bow- 
scale tarn, another tributary of the Caldew, peculiarly 
situated in a natural basin on the side of a hill. In this 
direction, about two miles from the tarn, are the botmdary 
walls of Greystoke Park, in which, near the village of 
Greystoke, is situated Greystoke Castle, the seat of 
Henry Howard, Esq., formerly the property of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who still holds the title of Baron of Grey- 
stoke. It is a very extensive park, containing about 
5000 acres. 

The ancient castle was destroyed by Cromwell's army 
because it was intended by King Charles for a place of 
refuge. The present castle has been built for nearly a 
century, for the residence of the Norfolk family. . 

The descent of the moimtain can be made by proceed- 
ing to the western side, passing the craggy eminences of 
Priestman, Knott Crag, and Lile Fell, from whence 
Threlkeld is soon reached ; or, by following the course of 
the Glenderaterra along the skirts of Skiddaw and Sad- 
dleback, entering the Keswick road about a mile from 
Threlkeld. This latter is, by far, the most interesting 
descent. 

In returning to Keswick, the lover of antiquities may 
see a druidical circle in a field to the right of the road, 
a mile and a half from the town. It consists of forty- 
eight stones, the largest 'being, seven feet high, weighing 
about eight tons; the whole extending over a surface of 
100 by 108 feet in diameter. It is situated on a slight 
hill, commanding a view of Skiddaw and Latrigg on the 
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north, with Saddleback's craggy side, the Penrith road, 
and the Vale of St. John to the east. Mell Fell rises 
above the moor in the direction of Ulleswater ; Helvellyn 
to the south in the distance ; and Naddle Fell in the fore- 
ground. The mountains of Leathes' Water and Borrow - 
dale enclose the scene, Derwent Water and Keswick 
being obscured by the surrounding hills. 

Within half a mile of Keswick is pointed out the 
house in which Shelley resided for a short time. 




DRUIDS CIRCLE NEAR KESWICK. 
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KESWICK TO BUTTEMERE. 

(through newlands.) 

UTTERMERE may be reached from 
Keswick either through Borrowdale by 
the Buttermere Hause road, or by way of 
Portinscale, and through the beautiful vale 
of Newlands. By the latter route, it is an agreeable ride 
of ten miles. 

From Portinscale, the road leads past the grounds of 
Derwent Lodge and Foe Park, winding round the hills 
to Swinside, with the lake of Derwent and the entrance of 
Borrowdale in sight; passing, on the right. Causey and 
Grisedale Pikes to Rawling End, and so on to Newlands. 
The views in all directions are extremely fine, whe- 
ther it be of Skiddaw towering to the north, with 
the lake of Bassenthwaite and the fertile vale of New- 
lands near; or, looking southward, between the hills 
towards Buttermere. The stream flowing through the 
vale into Bassenthwaite, has its sources in Hindscarth, 
Robinson, and Newlands Hause, which rise up before 
us. From Keskadale we leave the houses in the val- 
ley, and ascend the Hause to Buttermere; Robinson 
and Hindscarth rising to the left, and Whiteless Pike to 
the right. In descending the pass, the mountains of High 
Stile and Red Pike are the most imposing among the 
mountain chain which bounds the view over the valley; 
the white stream of Burtness or Bleaberry Tarn, called 
Sour Milk Gill, flowing down the sides into the lake of 
Buttermere. Passing the little chapel, we arrive at the 
inn where the late Mary Robinson, the " Beauty of But- 
termere," resided. 
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(through the vale of lorton.) 

NOTHER route to Crummock and Butter- 
I mere can be made by a somewhat longer 
one through the vale of Lorton, by pro- 
ceeding through Braithwaite, up the steep 
side of Whinlatter Fell to the entrance of 
the vale, eight miles on the old road to Cockermouth ; or, 
by turning oflf at Swinside, five miles from Keswick, to 
Scale Hill at the foot of Crununock Water, where there 
is a comfortable inn. Lowes Water is two miles dis- 
tant, and the inn at Buttermere is four miles. 

The route by Swinside is ten miles from Keswick ; 
ascending Whinlatter Fell, 800 feet above the vale, from 
whence is a fine view of the vale of Keswick. At Swin- 
side the turning branches off to the left, along a beau- 
tiful terrace, having an extensive view of the vale of 
Lorton, with the Scottish mountains in the distance. 

The former route is twelve miles from Keswick, enter- 
ing the vale near the famous Lorton Yew Tree, which 
has been made memorable by Wordsworth's well known 
eulogy, in which he calls it the 

« Pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 
Not loth to fiimish weapons for the bands 
Of UmfraviUe or Percy, ere they marched 
To Scotland's heaths; or those that crossed the sea. 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour; 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound. 
This solitary tree, a living thing. 
Produced too slowly ever to decay; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed." 
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DERWENT WATER AND ITS ISUNDS. 




ERWENT Water may be seen to advan- 
tage from several eminences near, with in- 
teresting views of the islands, the whole 
extent of the lake, and the view into 
Borrowdale. A very favorite resort of 
residents is Friar Crag, a rocky promontory on the east- 
em shore, near the foot of the lake, and about a mile 
from Kesvdck. Here we have a view of nearly the 
whole circuit of the lake ; this, however, does not present 
so imposing a picture as from Castlerigg, a wooded emi- 
nence about half a mile from Keswick, on the left of 
the road to Lodore, and the site of the ancient castle 
of the Ratcliffes, Earls of Derwentwater, where there 
was previously a druidical temple. From this point a 
charming bird's-eye view is obtained of the lake, vdth 
its richly wooded islands, looking into Borrowdale. 
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Vicar's Isle, Lord's Island, St. Herbert's Isle, and 
Ramp's Holme, are the four principal islands, besides a 
few others of smaller dimensions. Vicar's isle, some- 
times called Derwent Isle, is near the foot of the lake, 
and is about six acres in extent, on which is the residence 
of Captain Henry, to whom it belongs. It was formerly 
called Pocklington's Island, as it belonged to a gentleman 
of that name. Lord's Island is the largest on the lake, 
containing six acres and a half, and is covered with stately 
trees, in which is a fine rookery. It contains the ruins 
of a pleasure house, supposed to have been built by one 
of the Ratcliffes with the stcmes of the castle which 
stood on Castlerigg. It was formerly connected with 
the mainland, but was severed by a fosse, cut by one of 
the earls of Derwentwater, and a draw-bridge thrown 
across to the land* Ramp's Holme, a small island near, 
also belonged to the earls of Derwentwater. They are 
now the property of Mrs. Marshall. St. Herbert's Isle 
is in the centre of the lake, named from a holy hermit 
who lived there in the seventh century, and who, as the 
legend goes, was the rightful heir to the Derwentwater 
estate. The late §ir Wilfred Lawson erected, near the 
ruins of the hermitage or chapel, a small cottage built of 
imhewn stone, and had it covered with moss, to give it 
the appearance of age. The anniversary of the hermit's 
death was made a general holiday some years after, 
when mass was celebrated in the chapeL Near the head 
of the lake, in a bay, is a small islet called Otter Isle, 
from whence a fine view is obtained; also a rock called 
Tripe Holme, and two others called Ling Holme's. 
Both from Crow Park and Wallow Crag, good views 
may also be obtained. 
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The lake is of a most agreeable form, approacMng 
the oval, being nearly a mile and a half across, and 
rather more than three miles long, with the mountains 
graceMly rising above its borders; having the beautiful 
vale of Newlands and the Cat Bells on the right; the 
fells of Watendlath, and the woody heights of Barrow 
on the left, enclosed in the distance by Borrowdale; 
presenting an amphitheatre of broken rocky mountains, 
both verdant and wild, varying in form arid size, with 
rich pastures on the margin. 

We would now recommend the tourist to take a boat 
at the ferry, and thread among the islands, visiting the 
scene of the holy hermit's life on St. Herl^ert's Isle, where 
the earls of Derwentwater formerly had a summer resi- 
dence. 

. The eminences worthy of notice after passing Castle- 
rigg on the left of the lake, are Falcon and Wallow 
Crags ; the latter presenting a deep cleft on the face of it, 
through which it is said the Countess of Derwentwater 
made her escape up the ravine with her valuable jewels, 
etc., when the earl was arrested for high treason. It 
bears the name of the ** Lady's Rake," from the term 
** rake " meaning, in this part of the country, an opening 
in the hills. 

Near Barrow House is seen Thrang Crag, and ap- 
proaching Lodore, rises Growder Crag on the right, and 
Shepherd's Crag on the left of that celebrated waterfall, 
presenting a beauiiftd combination of wildness and culti- 
vation, as the fall is seen through the trees from the 
lake. Grange Crag is also seen to the left before enter- 
ing Borrowdale, at which entrance rises Castle Crag, 
standing alone among the mountains. 
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About one hundred and fifty yards from the shore, 
near Lodore, rises, at different intervals, what is termed a 
" Floating Island," but which is, in reality, a station- 
ary object, attached to the bottom of the lake, from 
whence it rises to the surface at intervals of a few years. 
It is principally composed of decayed vegetable matter, 
with an earthy surface of a few inches, covered with 
water plants. Its size varies from a few perches to half 
an acre. Its last appearance was in the summer of 
1842, when it was pierced with a boat-hook, and emitted 
a gaseous substance, which has been found to consist of 
carburetted hydrogen and azote in equal parts. 

On landing near the inn at Lodore, the tourist will be 
gratified with hearing the delightful echo produced by 
the report of a cannon kept for the purpose, the sound 
traversing the valley of Borrowdale for some distance. 
Looking towards Keswick from this spot, the majestic 
Skiddaw is seen rising above the further extremity of 
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the lake, and closiDg up the scene in that direction, the 
town with its churches reposing at the base. Wordsworth, 
in allusion, says:-^ 

** What was the great Parnassus' self to thee, 
Mount Skiddaw? In his natural sovereignly 
Our British hill is fairer far! He shrouds 
His double-fronted head in higher clouds. 
And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly." 

The little inn at Lodore will be. found a convenient 
resting-place for those who intend exploring Bor- 
rowdale; and if the silent stillness of the lake be 
sufficiently attractive, on their return they may once more 
rove among the islands, and admire the various descrip- 
tions of water plants which grow in abundance; or a 
row on the transparent lake at moonlight may be equally 
interesting. This is an excursion, which, for beauty and 
interest, can hardly be excelled in the district. Southey 
thus speaks of it at such a time, when he says*. — 

" The moon arose; she shone upon the lake, 
Which lay one smooth expanse of silver light; 
She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade.*' 
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BOSTHWAITE. 



BORROWDALE. 




N proceeding from Lodore Inn to Borrowdale, 
we seem to have entered a region combining 
fertility and wildness in beautiful succession ; 
the dale is richljr wooded, the trees in some 
parts overhanging the banks of the river Grange, which, 
winding with the course of the road, flows into the lake 
near Lodore. We now come to the village of Grange, 
at the base of the loftj eminence called Castle Crag, and 
by crossing the neat little bridge, we shall be able to 
ascend it, and get a more extensive view of Derwent- 
water and Borrowdale than we have hitherto had. 

Formerly the whole of Borrowdale belonged to the 
abbots of Fumess, and the village of Grange was used 
by the monks as a granary: hence its name. The views 
both of the lake and of Borrowdale fix)m this secluded 
spot are the admiration of every visitor; but Castle Crag 
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is the spot usually selected to have an extensive view. 
This crag is like a watchman appointed to guard the 
entrance of the dale, standing prominently forward, 
backed by the commanding moimtains of Borrowdale, 
where, peering above the rest to the right, stand Scaw 
Fell Pikes, Glaramara, the Pikes of Langdale, and Eagle 
Crag to the left; the Stake encloses the view, and seems 
a formidable barrier to the visitor. 

Castle Crag is reported to have had a fort of Roman 
construction on its simimit, which the Saxons, and the 
monks of Fumess after them, also maintained, to protect 
the treasures in the moimtains. Although no traces of it 
exist at the present time, there must have been ruins not 
many years ago, for West, in his " Guide," mentions the 
remains of it: and says — " The length of the castellum 
from east to west is about seventy yards, from south to 
north about forty yards." From its summit are seen 
the broad expanse of the lake and its verdant islands, 
with their images reflected in the serene blue waters. 
At the northern extremity is seen the town of Keswick, 
with its varied scenery along the margin. 

Derwentwater is chiefly fed by the river Grange, which 
flows from the fells of Borrowdale rather copiously in 
rainy weather, although there are three or four other 
streams which run into it. The water of Lodore flows 
from two tarns fed from the Watendlath Fells; the 
largest is called Blea Tarn. The stream of Barrow Fall 
flows from Bleaberry Fell, and another from Castle- 
rigg runs into the lake near Lord's Island; the river 
Greta is also another tributary of the lake. Its 
extreme depth is about 70 feet, and it is situated 228 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is famous for its fish; the 
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trout are very fine, and may be angled for daring the 
months . of April and May ; pike, perch, and eels are 
likewise abimdant, and may be taken during the whole 
season. The right of fishing on the eastern side, belongs 
to the Derwentwater estate; the west to the Earl of 
Egremont; and the southern portion to the freeholders 
of Borrowdale. 

In looking into Borrowdale, we perceive, immediately 
opposite, the famous Boulder or Bowder Stone, and the 
little village of Rosthwaite in about the centre of the 
dale, shut in by the mountains in picturesque seclusion, 
with the crystal waters of the Grange almost surround- 
ing it, battling its way through its rocky channel, and 
spreading fertility along its banks. 

Let us now descend, and go over the Grange bridge, 
to claim closer acquaintanceship with the Bowder Stone. 
In doing so^ we pass many smaller fragments of rock, 
which, Hke the Bowder Stone, have been hurled, and in 
some parts appear just ready to drop, from the sur- 
roimding mountains, the road in some places overhanging 
the river, and presentng many peculiarly-disposed strata. 

The Bowder Stone is situated on an, eminence, around 
which are slate quarries. This stone or boulder has 
some resemblance to a ship with its keel turned up- 
ward, which Wordsworth describes as 

" A mass of rock, resembling, as it lav 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel aptumed, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves." 

It is balanced on a sharp comer, with a little support 

at one end. Its weight has been estimated at 1971 tons. 

It is 62 feet long, 36 feet high, 89 feet in circumference, 

and contains 23,000 cubic feet. 
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Few pass by without ascending to its summit, which 
is attained by a ladder, placed there for the convenience 




THB BOWDEB STONB* 

of visitors. The views from, it are not so extensive 
as &om Castle Crag, which forms the background 
in our sketch, and looks more into the interior of 
Borrowdale than from that elevation. Rosthwaite is 
about a mile distant, where, at the inn, visitors can have 
comfbrtable accommodation, before proceeding through 
Borrowdale to Wast Water or Buttermere. 

The village of Rosthwaite is situated in about the 
centre of the valley of Borrowdale, rather more than six 
miles fix)m Keswick. A more beautiful and romantic 
spot for a village can hardly be imagined, watered as it 
is by two principal streams flowing from the surround- 
ing mountains, which unite and form the sylvan river 
of the Grange or Derwent, just below the village. 
Rosthwaite may be approached by another road, leading 
from Derwent Water, a short distance from Barrow 
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Hoiise, and passing through the village of Watendlath, 
a road not to be excelled in obtaining beautifiil views of 
Derwent and Bassenthwaite Lakes at the same time, 
as also of the broad extent of Borrowdale, backed by 
Scaw Fell Pikes and Sty-head. The little church of 
Borrowdale is seen at a short distance from the village, 
where the road divides, one into Langdale, through 
Stonethwaite, and the barren moimtain amphitheatre, 
passing Eagle Crags and Glaramara, and over the Stake ; 
the other into Wastdale, by way of Sty-head, a pass 
1260 feet high, and to Buttermere by a branch road 
at Seatoller, over the ascent of Buttermere Hause, a pass 
very steep and rough, 1100 feet in height, and present- 
ing extremely delightfal views for the pedestrian. 

The excursion into Langdale is seldom taken, except 
by those who prefer the quiet sublimities of nature in 
all their native wildness to the usual route by a carriage 
drive. This can only be accomplished by the pedes- 
trian, or with a stout little pony. No traveller, however, 
should omit going as far as Eagle Crag, which may 
be seen rearing its majestic head above the hamlet 
of Stonethwaite, in looking into Borrowdale from Ros- 
thwaite. From the base of this crag you lose sight of 
aU human habitation. Ailer passing the noisy falls of 
the moimtain streams, where the little wooden bridge is 
thrown across, the road gradually lessens in width, in* 
terrupted by ponderous boulders from the mountains 
which rise up on all sides; with only a stray sheep here 
and there gleaning the scanty herbage, and the winding 
stream running along the base, with a trodden foot-path 
along the mountain side to direct the traveller's steps. 
How many a novice, in going into Langdale, has been 
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betrayed into following the stream to the right, which 
flows from a tarn in the heights of Bow Fell, instead of 
that to the lefl, which flows from the Stake, and leads^ 
into Langdale. The sight of this spot may calm a 
troubled spirit with its quiet seclusion, far from the 
din of busy towns and cities, with all their attendant 
excitements. In returning, we again pass through the 
little hamlet of Stonethwaite, and the region of cultiva- 
tion, and, after passing the small neat chapel of Ros- 
thwaite, sheltered by the hills and the fir-trees on the 
left, we again find ourselves at the comfortable inn at 
Rosthwaite, undecided whether to pursue our course to 
Buttermere or Wast Water. # 




BOeTHWAITE CHAPEL. 
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BORROWDALE TO BUTTERMERE, CRUMMOCK, AND 
LOWES WATER. 



N proceeding from Borrowdale to Butter- 
mere, which is a distance of about twelve 
miles from Keswick, and six from Ros- 

thwaite, the road must be pursued from the 

farm-house of SeatoUer, up the steep and rugged 
pass called Buttermere Hause, having a tributary of 
the Grange near the road, broken in its course by water- 
falls, and from which road beautiful views are ob- 
tained of Borrowdale. This route, in consequence of 
the steepness and irregularity of the road, is usually 
accomplished on foot, or with a stout pony. In leaving 
Borrowdale, the lead mines are seen to the left, over- 
looked by Honister Crag, the road proceeding up the 
pass, which is 1100 feet high, and situated between 
Honister Crag and Yew Crag, presenting scenes of 
wild and solitary grandeur. Honister Crag is one of 
the most striking moimtains in the district, rising 
from Gatesgarth dale at the head of Buttermere in a 
single precipice of 1500 feet above the valley, its total 
elevation being 1700 feet. This pass was formerly the 
scene of oft- repeated contests between the border clans. 
Here fell the yoimger Graeme, a bold and hardy chief- 
tain of the Scottish clan of freebooters of that name ; 
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who, after they had plundered the Borrowdale men of a 
rich booty of cattle, were attacked by the latter, when the 
elder Graeme slew the English leader. Having arrived at 
the summit of the pass, the road sharply descends to the 
farm afGatesgarth, four miles from SeatoUer, the valley 
being strewn with large masses of rocks from the heights 
above, crossing the principal feeder of Buttermere twice. 

The moimtains chiefly consist of a fine roofing slate, 
which has been excavated from the sides a great height 
from the base. The quarries belong to General Wynd- 
ham, of Cockermouth Castle. 

From Gatesgarth to the inn at Buttermere, the road 
runs along the eastern border of the lake, passing 
Hassness, the residence of Greneral Benson, pleas&tly 
situated near the margin, about a mile from the village. 

Buttermere is a small still lake, surrounded by lofty 
mountains; it is about a mile and a quarter long, half 
a mile broad, and ninety feet deep. It is noted prin- 
cipally for char, which are abundant in its waters. Its 
feeders flow from Honister Crag and Scarf Gap, and 
it is connected with the lake of Crummock Water by a 
stream flowing from the foot oyer the fields for about a 
mile. 

The village of Buttermere is situated nearly midway 
between the two lakes, and consists only of a few scat- 
tered farm-housea, and two inns. The little chapel is 
seated on a knoll overlooking the village, and is a neat 
modem building, erected by the Rev. Mr. Thomas on 
the site of a much smaller one, which was thought to be 
the smallest in England, accommodating only six fami- 
lies. The chapel at Wastdale head is, perhaps, the 
smallest in these parts. 
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The inn near the chapel recalls to memory the 
beautiful maid of Buttermere, named Maiy Eobinson; 
this being the place where she resided. The ballad, 
which is well known, describes her as being so beauti- 
ful, that her charms were heard of far and near in these 
parts ; and, being the inn-keeper's daughter, her duty 
was to wait upon the guests. It happened that a gen- 
tleman calling himself the Hon. Col. Hope was inuch 
pleased with her, and they were eventually married; 
but he turned out to be a rogife named Hatfield who 
had committed forgery, and had fled to the seclusion of 
the mountains. He was found out, and afterwards tried 
at Carlisle, where he suffered for his crime. 

THie beautiful Mary afterwards married a farmer, and 
died only a few years since. The intervening meadows 
between the lakes of Buttermere and Crummock, are 
intersected by luxuriant wood and 'hedge-rows; and the 
mountains, rising above the vale, look wild and imposing^ 
being in many parts denuded of their woody covering. 




TIIK VALE OF BUTTERMKJUC. 
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The beautie^ of the vale, if the tourist is favoured 
with fine weather, are of a peculiarly quiet and pleasing 
character, and present a degree of peaceful repose not 
always to be found. Either the quiet sublimity of 
Buttermere, or the grander features of Crummock, will 
interest and charm, in viewing them from a boat on 
the surface of the lake. 

The lake of Crummock is bounded by the mountains 
of Grasmoor, Whiteside, and Whiteless on the east, and 
Melbreak on the west. On the eastern side there are 
three tributary streams, which enter it from between 
the hills, and the famous waterfall of Scale Force is seen 
a mile from the head, on the western side. 

Scale Force is the highest waterfall in the lake dis- 
trict, being 156 feet high, having an upper and a lower 
fall. Although there is a footpath across the fields over 
swampy ground to it, the preferable way is by a boat, 
following the course of the stream for about a mile 
from the shore, along a rocky road. It falls between 
two perpendicular rocks, with small trees growing from 
the fissures. . The height from which it falls into a basin 
beneath, and the narrow channel through which it 
passes, cause a continual mist and spray to arise, much 
enhancing the beauty of the scene. The lower fall is 
about 44 feet high, and, combined with the upper, 
forms one of tht^ most interesting falls in the district. 

Some short distance above. Ling Crag, a rocky pro- 
montory near the foot of Melbreak, affords extremely 
interesting views of the lakes of Buttermere and Cyum- 
mock, with the surrounding scenery. The latter is about 
three miles long, three quarters of a mile broad, and one 
hundred and thirty-two feet deep. It is famous for fine 
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trout and char. An interesting excursion may be made 
on the lake to Scale Hill at the foot, where there is a 
comfortable inn. Along the eastern margin, from the 
road between Scale Hill and Buttermere, at a place* called 
the Hause, fine views are to be obtained of the lake and 
opposite mountains. 




CBUMMOCK WATEB. 



From Scale Hill, Lowes Water may be visited. It is 
about two miles distant, and, joined to Crummock by a 
stream flowing from it, is seated in the valley between 
Blake Fell and Low Fell with Melbreak at . the foot, 
and is about a mile long and half a mile broad. The 
cultivated slopes and neat farm-houses near the lake, 
present a scene of rural beauty. The views of the 
mountains from the west are most imposing. 
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TARTING from Gatesgarth, a mile from the 
head of the lake, and three miles from the imi 
at Buttermere, a shepherd's path branches off, 
leading to Wast Water and Ennerdale, by 
way of two mountain passes called Scarf Gap and 
Black Sail, from which, if the adventurous tourist get 
a shepherd guide, he will be much gratified with the 
views of wild mountain scenery. 

The mountains to be noticed on this excursion, look- 
ing towards Ennerdale Water to the right, bear the 
odd-sounding names of High Crag, High Style, Red 
Pike, and Herd House, opposite to which are Revelin, 
Iron Crag, Tony Fell, and Blake Ley; and at the base 
of Honister Crag may be seen the Hay Stacks, in the 
direction of Great Gable, opposite to which rises the 
Pillar, 2893 feet high, with the Steeple and Hay Cock; 
all names, no doubt, significant enough to the shepherds 
of the district. Great Gable has been named from its 
resemblance to the gable end of a house. Both it and 
the pillar are thus described by Wordsworth, in his poem 
of " The Brothers." Looking at them from Ennerdale 
chapel-yard, he says : — 

** You see yon precipice; — it wears the shape 
Of a vast building, made of many crags; 
And in the midst is one particular rock, 
Which rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called the PiUar." 

The distance to Wastdale head by this route, over 
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Scarf Gap and Black Sail, through Mosdale, is about five 
miles from Gatesgarth, presenting scenes equally wild 
and more secluded. 

To reach Ennerdale Water by this route, a mountain 
path must be pursued in a direct course between the 
hills, following the principal feeder of the lake, called 
the river Liza, to the farm-house of GiUerthwaite, 
about a mile from its head; and is altogether six miles 
from Gatesgarth to the lake. 

From Scarf Gap the lake appears as a streak of light 
at the base of the distant mountains; the foreground 
mountains are wild and craggy. 




SNNBBDALB WATJSB (from Scarf Gap). 



A mountain path also leads from Scale Force on 
Crummock Water, from whence Ennerdale Water is 
about three miles distant, passing near Floutern Tarn, 
which flows into a tributary connecting Lowes Water 
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with Cnimmock, reaching the lake near the centre ; and 
from thence it is three miles more to the inn at Enner- 
dale Bridge. 

The tourist at Lowes Water may also reach Enner- 
dale by a mountain path from the foot of the lake, five 
miles distant; or, by the more usual carriage road by 
way of Lamplugh. This route is about ten miles to 
Ennerdale Bridge. 

Ennerdale Water is seated among mountains of the 
most wild and romantic character; there are but few 
abodes of man near; and, in consequence of the dis- 
tance and difficulty of approach, ordinary lake tourists 
seldom visit it. It is about two miles and a half in 
length, and from a half to three quarters broad, hav- 
ing a rocky island , rising from its centre. At the 
foot of the lake, the stream flowing from it is called the 
river Ehen, and is crossed at Ennerdale Bridge a mile 
and a half from its foot, by the road from Lowes Water 
to Egremont. Near the bridge is the chapel and small 
inn, where boats may be hired by those desirous of 
viewing the mountains from the lake. From this point, 
Eevelin rises boldly above .the southern shore, nearly 
opposite the rocky island, with the mountain of Herd 
House rising above the northern border. The mountains 
at the head of the lake form extremely wild combina- 
tions, and have been before alluded to. They are well 
worthy a visit from the hardy pedestrian or horseman, 
and those who take a delight in viewing scenery of so 
desolate and fantastic a character. 
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BORROWDALE TO WAST WATER. 

EATOLLER Bridge is the place where the 
road to Wast Water branches off. About a 
mile on this road is the entrance to the 
plumbago or black lead mines, for which 
Borrowdale has so long been famous, having afforded 
supplies of this valuable mineral for upwards of two 
centuries ; but the time when the mines were first opened 
is not exactly known. Near this spot may be seen the 
Borrowdale Yews among the copse-wood : there are four 
large trees, and some smaller ones ; the finest measuring 
seven yards in circtunference, and, although exceedingly 
old, is not yet decayed. Wordsworth calls them 

** Those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 
Huge trunks." * * 

By crossing the fiver we arrive at the hamlet of Sea- 
thwaite, and pursue the road to Stockley Bridge, it 
being a mere horse-track ; leaving behind the woody and 
cultivated grounds. Taylor's Gill forms a fine fall into 
the rude and rocky stream near Seathwaite, and there 
is another fall near the picturesque Stockley Bridge 
flowing from Sty-head Tarn. Here Glaramara rises 
immediately before us, from whence the principal stream 
of the Grange takes its rise. The scenery i§ very wild, 
and Stockley Bridge is an interesting object, thrown 
across a rocky cleft ten or twelve feet above the stream, 
and about six feet across, having a small but beautiful 
cascade above, and a clear pool below. The bridge is an 
ar^h of rough stone five feet wide, with a parapet. 
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The road winds as it rises to Sty-head Pass, having 
Great Gable on the right, and Glaramara and Scaw Fell 
on the left. The summit of this pass is 1250 feet above 
the level of the sea, and about 750 feet above Stockley 
Bridge ; it is called the lower shoulder of Scaw Fell, 
which is the highest land in England. 

On a small plain at the top of the first ascent, is 
situated Sty-head Tarn, a narrow sheet of water, fed by 
a small stream from Sprinkling or Sparkling Tarn, 
about a hundred feet higher, between Great End and 
Glaramara. Trout are found in both tarns; those ia 
Sparkling Tarn are much the finest. 

From Sty-head Tarn to the simimit of the pass, the 
road rises about 100 or 150 feet, from whence a turn of 
the road discloses the extensive panorama of Wastdale, 
with Wast Water about 1000 feet below, and the stupen- 
dous mountains surrounding its head. The view north- 
ward into Borrowdaleis equally interesting and extensive, 
terminating in the distance with the majestic Skiddaw. 

Wast Water is about three miles and a half dis- 
tant from the pass, the road following the course 
of the stream flowing from Great End, which is the 
principal feeder of the lake. The small hamlet of 
Wastdale Head is about a mile from the head of the lake, 
and consists of about half a dozen houses, with a very 
small chapel. There is no inn at Wastdale Head, but 
travellers will find homely but hearty welcome from the 
inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged in farming; they 
may also rest here for the night, if desirous of making the 
ascent of Scaw Fell, in order to see the sun rise: a view 
not to be excelled in grandeur or extent in this district. 

At this little village we have seclusion in all its beauty 
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and grandeur; Scaw Fell rises immediately in front, 
surrounded by Yewbarrow, Kirk Fell, and Great Gable, 
all lofty mountains, enclosing the view to the north, with 
Wast Water overlooked by the desokte mountain of the 
Screes to the south, and which give it a peculiar interest 
to the lover of moimtain scenery. The tourist should not 
omit visiting the primitive little chapel, said to be the 
smallest e^cisting in England, containing only eight pews 
of rude construction, and lighted by three small windows, 
and a small light, over the pulpit or reading-desk. 

The road from W^tdale Head to Ennerdale or But- 
termere over the pass of Black Sail, is by a mountain 
path through the glen of Mosdale, situated between Yew- 
barrow and Kirk FeU, and following the stream from the 
Pillar, at the back of the village. This route is referred 
to in the excursion fix)m Buttermere to Ennerdale Water. 

Wast Water is three miles long and above half a mile 
broad, and is the deepest of all the English lakes, being 
about 270 feet ; for this reason it has never been known 
to be frozen over, even in the severest winter. It is 
noted for its trout and has also a few char. Boats 
are kept by some of the inhabitants of Wastdale Head, 
and the village of Strands at its foot, from whom they 
may be hired for fishing, or viewing the mountains from 
the lake, the scenery of which is most imposing. 

The Screes is a barren mountain, of imeven and stony 
surface, rising immediately above the south-eastern shore, 
and, for the whole extent, not admitting of any road or 
foot-path; and although from that circumstance it is 
seldom ascended by tourists, it is, nevertheless, the best 
point to obtain a view of Scaw Fell and Wastdale, as- 
cending it from Burnmoor. 
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Near the middle of the lake two streama flow into it 
from two tarns in the neighbourhood of Yewbarrow, 
Hay Cock, and the Pillar, called Bowderdale Tams; and 
another tarn called Greendale Tarn, situated on Middle 
Fell, flows into the river Irt, near the village of Strands. 
The high road from Wastdale Head pasges near the lake, 
along the western margin to Strands, six miles distant, 
where the tourist will find two inns. Four miles from 
Wastdale a mountain road branches off* to the right, 
at the base of Seatallan to Gosforth. An interesting 
cascade may be seen near Overbeck Bridge. At the 
foot of the lake is situated Wastdale Hall, a neat Gothic 
residenpe overlooking the lake, and belonging to J. Raw- 
son, Esq., of Halifax. 




WASTDALE HEAD. 
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ASCENT OF SCAW FELL 

HE prospect from the summit of the moun- 
tain range denominated Scaw Fell presents 
scenes so rich and varied, so vast and 
commanding, that the tourist would be omit- 
ting one of the most interesting sights, 
were he to leave its rocky heights unvisited. The 
ascent is much more steep and rugged than any of 
the other moimtains, and can only be accomplished on 
foot. There are four distinct summits to this mountain ; 
the highest, called " the Pikes," is 3166 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 3000 feet above Wast Water; the 
next in height is Scaw Fell, being 8100 feet, the 
southern extremity overlooking Bummoor and £sk- 
dale; Great £nd, the northern point, rises above 
Styhead; and Lingmellfix)m Wastdale. The two prin- 
cipal summits are separated by a deep chasm, 1200 
feet wide, called Mickledore. On the top of " the Pikes " 
was erected, in 1826, a large pile of stones and a flag- 
staff, to mark it out as the highest point. The ascent 
may be made from any of the surrounding valleys, but 
as the ruggedness of the groimd, and distance from any 
inn, together with the liability of being caught in a fog, 
present obstacles to an out-of-the-way ascent, it is usually 
made from Sty-head, starting early in the morning from 
Seathwaite (in Borrowdale), or from Wastdale head. 
From Sty-head Tarn the course of the stream must 
be followed to Sprinkling Tarn; which, being kept to 
the lefr, the pass of Esk Hause will have to be ascended, 
before arriving at the sxunmit of Great End; and by 
continuing along the ridge from Great End, and passing 
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two small hollows, the highest point, or " The Pikes," 
may be attained. 

The summits consist chiefly of large blocks of stone, 
piled one upon another, with lichens, and tufts of moss, 
which are the only vegetation. Scaw Fell is com- 
posed principally-' of a flinty slate, which assumes the 
most fantastic shapes and the most yar3dng and brilliant 
colours, over the tops of the mountain. In one direc- 
tion, over Borrowdale, we see the lakes of Derwent and 
Bassenthwaite, with the Scottish mountains and Solway 
Frith: in another, we overlook Langdale and Winder- 
mere, to the simimit of Ingleborough in Yorkshire. 
From the Pikes, the valley of the Duddon may be traced 
to the sands and the sea. The extent of the view, which 
includes the country as far as the Lancashire coast, the 
whole district of Fumess, and, in clear weather, the 
mountains of North Wales, beautiful as it is, is nothing 
to the nearer view of the surrounding mountains, which, 
from their varying summits, and dark intervening val- 
leys, completely eclipse, by their wild grandeur, the 
more extended views. The descent may be made from 
the Pikes into Wastdale, by keeping in a south-westerly 
direction along the course of a stream flowing into Wast 
Water at the southern base of Ling Mell. The valleys 
to be seen from the summit of this mountain have been 
compared by Wordsworth to the spokes of a wheel, all 
diverging fix)m Scaw Fell, and from whence the rivers 
and lakes again diverge, with some few exceptions. 

If the tourist is desirous of returning to Ambleside, 
he may do so from Csk Hause, passing on his way Angle 
Tarn, so noted for its perch ; he will arrive at Langdale 
by way of the steep descent of Rosset Gill. 
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WAST WATER TO COCKERMOUTH. 

EOM the inn at Strands in Nether Wast- 
dale, the ruins of Calder Abbey are eight 
miles distant, passing through Gosforth 
about half way on the Whitehaven road, and 
having in view the Isle of Man rising above 
the blue expanse of the Irish sea. At Gosforth, the 
tourist will be interested by a sight of a tall stone pillar 
or cross, with various figures carved on the four sides, 
and supposed to be of Danish origin. It is situated in 
the church-yard, on the borders of which runs the river 
Bleng, a tributary of the Irt, flowing from the fells of 
Bowderdale. The road then leads through the village 
of Ponsonby to Calder Bridge, where there are two good 
inns, and near which on the left of the road is Ponsonby 
Hall, the seat of J. E. Stanley, Esq., situated in a beau- 
tiful park rising above the woody banks of the Calder, 
in which also is the church. The ruins of the abbey 
are a mile north of the bridge, through a beautiful ave- 
nue of limes and chesnuts, presenting glimpses of the 
massive tower through the foliage. At the end of the 
avenue the whole of this chaste but small ruin is seen 
rising above the sward, backed by the trees of Copeland 
Forest, from the feUs of which the river Calder takes its 
rise. 

This abbey, which was a dependant of Fumess, was 
founded by the second Kanulph de Meschines for Cister- 
cian monks ; it is built of red sand-stone, and, from its 
age, has a peculiarly soft and rich hue. The four lofty 
pointed arches of the tower, now thickly clustered with 
ivy, are supported by oolimms twenty-four feet in height. 
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CALDEB ABBEY. 



The west entrance door is Norman. The nave consists 
of pointed arches, resting on clustered columns over- 
grown with ivy and honeysuckle; the south side is gone. 
The remains of. the cloisters are of early English build, 
and are on the south side. The choir was only twenty- 
five feet wide; the walls were adorned between the 
niches with light pillars ; four of the circular niches are 
remaining on the south side, but the east end is gone. 
At its dissolution its yearly revenue was only £64. 3s. 9d. 
On the site of part of the a:bbey, a modem residence 
has been erected, now the seat of Mr. Irwin. From the 
abbey, Ennerdale Water may be visited by the road 
through Copeland Forest, being a nearer route than by 
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the high road through Egremont; and from Ennerdale 
Bridge, tourists returning to Cockermouth must take 
the road leading through Lamplugh, where there is an 
ancient cross. The church is an antiquated structure, 
situated near the old hall, where the Lamplugh family 
formerly resided. They can either turn off at Merton 
to Lowes Water, entering Cockermouth through the 
vale of Lorton; or, by keeping the direct road, passing 
Ullock, Dean, and Eaglesfield to the left. At the latter 
place formerly resided a family of that name, well 
known in the reign of Edward III. 

Keeping the high road for four miles from Calder 
Bridge, we arrive at the neat market town of Egremont, 
consisting of one long and spacious street. The ruins 
of the castle overlooking the northern bank of the river 
Ehen, the bridge, together with the heights rising above 
the town, give it a pleasing and picturesque appearance. 

It is two miles to the village of St. Bees, situated on 
the side of a ridge in a long narrow valley near the 
coast, and nearly four miles south of Whitehaven. It is 
principally known for its abbey, and the grammar- 
school founded by aroJibishop Grindal, but which has 
recently been converted by the late Earl of Lonsdale 
into a coUege for the education of Church of England , 
ministers. The abbey was foimded about the year 
650, by a holy woman named Bega, who came over 
from Ireland. It was destroyed by the Danes, and after- 
wards rebuilt by William de Meschines as a ceU for six 
Benedictine monks belonging to the abbey of St. Mary 
at York. 

Visitors from Ireland, Glasgow, or Liverpool, may land 
here, and commence their tour with Ennerdale or Wast 
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Water, or by landing at the sea-port town of White- 
haven, which we will next proceed to. 

Whitehaven is a place of some commercial importance, 
containing 15,000 inhabitants, is situated in a bay, 
having a fine harbour, and seven elegant stone piers. 
The streets are broad and regular, with several hand- 
some buildings, three churches, besides dissenting 
places of worship and schools. The principal inns are 
the Black Lion and the Globe. In 1566, the town 
consisted only of six fishermen's huts, but has since been 
raised to its present extent and prosperity by the Lowther 
family, on whose estates both it, and the mines in the 
neighbourhood are situated, and who have a family 
mansion called " The Castle," near the town. The coal 
mines are very extensive, some extending for upwards 
of two miles from the entrances, and 320 yards in depth. 
One pit is 500 acres under the bed of the sea. Its chief 
manufactures consist of sail cloths, coarse linen, checks, 
sheetings, ropes, cables, etc., besides ship-building to a 
great extent. At the entrances of the capacious harbour 
are two light-houses, and another on St. Bees head pro- 
montory. The Steam Navigation Company have 
packets running from Liverpool to Whitehaven twice a 
week; and also from the Isle of Man, Dumfries, and 
Wigton. 

From Whitehaven to Cockermouth the direct road is 
fourteen miles. By proceeding along the . coast two 
miles further, the sea-port town of Workington may be 
visited. Workington is situated at the mouth of the 
Derwent, nearly eight miles north of Whitehaven; it 
has a good harbour and breakwater, and carries on a 
large coasting trade. There are several coal mines in 
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the vicinity, worked by Henry Cnrwen, Esq., to whom 
they belong, and who resides at Workington Hall, a 
mansion on an eminence at the east side of the town, 
and said to have been the refiige of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, after her escape from Dunbar Castle. 

To Cockermouth from Workington the distance is 
eight miles, the road running parallel with the river 
Derwent for nearly the whole distance within half a mile 
of the road. 

Cockermouth is beautifully situated in a narrow 
valley on the southern bank of the Derwent, and at the 
confluence of the Derwent and the Cocker. It is an an- 
cient borough and market town, consisting principally of 
two spacious streets, each of which has a handsome stone 
bridge; one, a noble arch of 160 feet span crossing the 
Cocker, which flows through the town before its jimction 
with the Derwent; the other, consisting of two hand- 
some arches, is 270 feet in length, crossing the Derwent. 
The houses are irregularly built, but are neat and clean. 

There is a free grammar-school, foimded in 1676 by 
Lord Wharton, and various other educational and chari- 
table institutions, several chapels for various denomina- 
tions of dissenters, and a handsome market-place. 
Cockermouth sends two members to parliament. Its 
manufactures are chiefly coarse woollen goods, cotton 
and linen checks, ginghams, besides thread, leather, hats, 
etc. The principal inns are the George and the Sim. 

Although the town is interesting from being the 
birth-place of Wordsworth, and the burial-place of his 
father, the remains of the old castle are unquestion- 
.ably the chief attraction to the visitor. This ancient 
fortress appears to have been a place of great strength 
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and extent, forming an irregular square, and def^ded 
by portcullis, draw-bridge, and moat ; it wa» built shortly 
after the Norman conquest by Waldieve, first Lord 
of Allendale, and was besieged and dismantled by Grom.- 
well's army; since which time it has been in ruins, 
with the exception of the gate and court-houses at the 
east angle, which were kept in repair for the occasional 
residence of the lord of the manor. The gateway tower 
is embellished with the arms of the various families into 
whose hands it has passed; we have the Umfravilles, the 
Maltons, the Lucies, the Percies, and the Nevilles ; the 
late proprietor was the Earl of Egremont. It now be- 
longs to his son. General Wyndham. 

Tourists making Cockermouth their starting point in 
visiting the lakes, may commence with Bassenthwaite 
or Crummock Waters^ the former five, the latter six 
miles distant. To Keswick by Whinlatter it is twelve 
miles. Those who wish to visit Carlisle, can avail 
themselves of the Carlisle and Maryport Railway, either 
starting from Maryport, its terminus, seven miles distant, 
or by coach to Wigton, sixteen miles, the whole distance 
from Cockermouth being about twenty-seven miles. 
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TO CARLISLE AND PENBITH 

ARYPORT is seven miles north-west of 
Cockarmouth, situated on the coast, within 
a mile of the junction of the river Ellen 
with the Irish sea; it is the terminus 
of the railway to Carlisle, and is the best mode of 
arriving at that city from Cockermouth. Shortly after 
leaving Mwyport, the fashionable little watering-place 
of Allonby is passed, at a distance of three miles on the 
kft of the line. Proceeding onwards, the old-fashioned 
town of Wigton is reached, near which was formerly the 
Roman station of Old Carlisle ; and, after passing on our 
way many handsome seats, we cross the river Caldew 
about a mile from Carlisle. This approach to the an- 
cient border city is very picturesque and imposing. We 
see, standing above all, the tall chimneys of its numerous 
factories, then the massive towers of the castle, with the 
cathedral rising from the centre of the town, and nearer 
the circular towers of the new Courts of Justice, on the 
site of the ancient citadel; all these from the distance 
shew that we are entering a place of importance. Carlisle 
is pleasantly situated on an eminence overlooking fertile 
valleys, watered by the clear streams of the Caldew and 
the Petterill, which flow into the Eden near the city. 
The scenery aroimd is varied and extensive, with the 
moimtains of Skiddaw; Saddleback, and Crossfell in the 
distance. It is the capital oi Cumberland, within eight 
miles of the border boundary, and is 101 miles from 
Gksgow, 93 from Edinburgh, 18 N.W. of Penrith, and 
301 N.W. of London. It is a city of great manufac- 
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turing industry, and famous for cotton checks and ging- 
hams, hats and whips ; there are also calico-print and 
cotton-twist manufactories) dye-works, and iron-foun- 
dries. The city is governed by a corporation, and sends 
two members to parliament. The principal inns are the 
Bush, the Crown and Mitre, and the Victoria. The 
castle and the cathedral should certainly not be left un- 
visited by the tourist, who in doing so may recall asso- 
ciations of the ancient greatness of the city, in observing 
the numerous historical monuments, many of them sug- 
gestive of the times of siege and foray, and which makes 
Carlisle figure in English history as a city that will ever 
be remembered with great and abiding interest. The 
city is irregularly built, and adorned with many fine mo- 
dem buildings, among which may be named the Custom 
House, News* Eooms, Subscription Library, etc. There 
are also a good picture gallery and museum ; and we must 
not omit to state that the latter building contains a most 
beautiful model of the lake district, by Mr. George Lar- 
mer, C.E., w^ich is well worth a visit. The walks in 
and aroimd the city, and to the different seats in the 
neighbourhood, woidd greatly interest the visitor who 
has time to stay for two or three days ; but, as we only 
profess to be a cicerone to the lakes and environs, we 
must refer him to Scott and Benson's, or. some other 
good " Guide " to the town and vicinity. 

We will now proceed by railway to Penrith, accom- 
pan3dng the course of the Petterill nearly the whole dis- 
tance. This river takes its rise near Greystoke Castle, 
situated four miles north-west of Penrith. In this jour- 
ney we pass some of the most lovely scenery of this 
interesting line of railway. 
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PENRITH. 




Boias or Penrtth OMtle. 



ENEITH is a sober-look- 
ing, quiet, old market-town, 
seated on an eminence near 
the river Eamont, eighteen 
J miles S. of Carlisle, 283 
N.N.W. of London, and 
^ contains about 6000 in- 
habitants. The first object 
to attract the visitor will 
naturally be the old parish church, on account of 
the sepulchral monuments contained in the church- 
yard. The church is a plain structure of red sand- 
stone, and was partly rebuilt in 1722. The monu- 
ments just alluded to, have long puzzled the antiquary, 
and are called " the Giant's Grave." The two pillars have 
the appearance of ancient spears ; they are about four- 
teen feet high, and about fifteen feet from each other; 
there are four large slabs inserted edgeways in the 
ground between them, and the upper part is covered with 
hieroglyphics. Tradition states it to be the tomb of a 
warrior, Owen Csesarius, who reigned as king of Cum- 
berland during the Saxon Heptarchy. There are two 
other relics of- the same class near Penrith ; one about a 
mile distant called Mayburgh, and the other seven miles, 
called " Long Meg and her Daughters." The nejct object 
of interest worth a visit, is the ruin of Penrith Castle, 
which overlooks the town. It is said to have been 
erected by Neville, Earl of Westmorland, in the time of 
Richard II., and was once the residence of the Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. It continued in the 
possession of the crown till the Revolution, when it was 
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granted to the Earl of Portland, and has, subsequently, 
been sold, with the honor of Penrith, to the Duke of 
Devonshire. Not far from this fine ruin is the rail- 
way station of Penrith, looking all the more smart 
from its close contiguity to the castle. This station bids 
fair to be a very important one on the Lancaster and 
Carlisle railway, and will tend, doubtless, greatly to in- 
crease the number of visitors to Penrith, and its lovely 
environs. On an eminence to the north is a square stone 
building called the " Beacon," well situated for giving 
alarm in times of danger. The ascent is rather difficult, 
but the prospect from the summit will well repay the 
little trouble, being extensive, and very beautiful. After 
the tourist has descended and refreshed himself either at 
the ** Crown Inn," or the " George," both very good ones, 
we shall beg him to accompany us by railway to Shap 
and Hawes Water, previous to our final excursion to 
Ulleswater. 
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PENRITH TO HAWES WATER. 

AWES WATER has usually been 
visited by taking the main road 
through the villages of Yanwith, 
Askham, and Helton to Bampton, but 
the best and most expeditious mode 
now is, to take the rail from Penrith to Shap, which will 
be found an agreeable ride, and ftdl of interest. You 
very shortly cross the river Eamont by the Eamont via- 
duct, a beautiiul structure 70 feet high, and. composed 
of £Ye arches of 50 feet span each. On the east is seen 
King Arthur's Round Table, formed of a circular area 
twenty-nine yards in diameter, eurroxmded by a ditch 
and raised moimd, with two approaches cut through the 
mound opposite each other. This monumental relic is 
supposed to have been used in the ancient days of chi- 
valry. A little further on the journey, and to the left, 
are the ruins of Brougham Castle, and Brougham Hall. 
The latter, the seat of Lord Brougham, is situated on an 
eminence, and styled "The Windsor of the North." It 
is a beautiftd building, having a long front looking west, 
with an embattled parapet, and a terrace extending north 
and south. 

On proceeding, the railway crosses the river Lowther 
by another noble viaduct, which is unrivalled for bold- 
ness and beauty of proportion ; it is 100 feet high, and 
has six fine arches of 60 feet span each. We then go 
through the Clifton Moor Station, near the moor noticed 
by Scott in his novel of " Waverley," as the scene of a 
skirmish in 1745 between the troops of the Duke of 
Ciunberland and the rebels, in the retreat of the latter 
to Scotland. We immediately after pass Lowther Castle, 
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and its rich park of six hundred acres in extent. This 
elegant mansion is the seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, and 
was erected by the late earl from the designs of Sir R. 
Smirke, and on the site of the old hall, which was burnt 
down in 1720. We proceed onwards, passing Shap 
Beck on our left, to the Shap Station: hereVe stop. 

We may be permitted to mention, that, a few miles 
beyond this is the interesting Shap cutting, well worthy 
a visit, illustrating as it does the ad*yancement of science 
in conquering natural difficulties. Immediately after 
issuing from the cutting, Shap Wells is passed. The 
village of Shap is about a mile in length, very strag- 
gling, and is situated a little west of the Hne. The 
tourist will now take the road to Bampton, passing to 
the left, in the vale of the Lowther, the beautiftil ruin 
of Shap Abbey. This abbey was founded in 1150 by 
Thomas, son of Grospatrick, instead of the one he had 
previously founded at Preston, in Kendal Ward, as the 
situation of the latter was not so well adapted for reli- 
gious seclusion. There was, until very recently, in the 
vicinity, a druidical monument called Carl Lofts, consist- 
ing of two lines of unhewn masses of granite, about half 
a mile long, and sixty feet broad; and a mile to the 
north-east there is a similar circle, thought to be a se- 
pulchral cairn. We now arrive at the village of Bamp- 
ton, which was the birth-place of Bishop Law of Car- 
lisle. Bampton is six miles from Shap. We are now at 
the foot of Hawes Water, which is three miles long and 
half a mile broad, surrounded by lofty moimtains, the 
eastern shore slightly wooded by Naddle Forest, with 
Wallow Crag on the opposite margin. 
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EXCURSION TO ULLESWATEL 

ROM Penrith the road to Ulleswater 
continues south-east for about a mile, 
and then south-west, crossing the rail- 
way, and over Eamont Bridge to Yan- 
with, which is a straggling little village, 
with nothing much to recommend it. The trees on the 
banks of the Eamont fall gracefully into the water, and 
the murmuring of the small and larger falls surroimd- 
ing, contribute to make the scene as poetical* as in- 
articulate words can make it, and the views of moim- 
tain scenery are very fine. The road continues through 
the villages of Tirrel and Barton, on to Pooley Bridge, 
which is six miles from Penrith. Pooley Bridge is a 
primitive little village, only to be noticed from its conti- 
guity to Ulleswater. There are two inns, and several 
places where boats may be hired for excursions on the 
lake. "We recommend crossing the little bridge at the 
foot of Ulleswater, and rambling foimd the western 
banks, keeping the road, which is sometimes at the edge 
of the lake, and at others a little away. On the eastern 
side, half a mile from Pooley Bridge, is a villa called 
Eusemere, the residence of the late Thomas Clarkson, 
Esq. The lake is nine miles long, and a mile broad. 
The panorama of mountains here is fine in the extreme 
and the view of the lake is magnificently grand. The 
surroimding scenery is in parts much wilder than either 
of them, although the water is as smooth and glassy 
as a polish^ mirror, with hardly a ripple to be seen. 
By keeping the road nearly to the end of Gowbarrow 
Park, and a little at the back up a trodden footway on 
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m?.. 




LYDLPH'8 TOWEll. 

the right, a small turretted building is seen, called 
Lyulph's Tower; it was built as a hunting-box by the 
Duke of Norfolk, and commands a beautiful view of the 
lake. Not far from this tower is the celebrated 
Airey Force, which is reached by following the palings 
to the left, till you come to two foot-paths. Take the left, 
and follow the windings, which will lead to the force, 
which is one of the most beautiful waterfalls of this most 
beautiful district. This fall has its rise in the Great 
Dodd mountain, and here forms a considerable body of 
water. You cross the little bridge, and descend the 
rugged steps till you get to the bottom. There was, 
formerly, a lower bridge, but the late floods carried it 
away. Immense masses of rocks of all shapes attempt 
to hold in the waters, which rush impetuously over all 
obstacles, into a large basin at the bottom. The pecu- 
liar beauty of Airey Force consists in the overhang- 
ing trees with their rich foliage blending with the rocks, 
and its main charm, the touching legend connected with 
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it, wiiicli Mr. "Wordsworth has made the scene of his 
poem of " The Somnambulist." 

" List, ye who pass by Lynlph's Tower 

At eve, how softly then 
Doth Aira Force, that torrent hoarse. 

Speak from the woody glen! 
Fit music for a solemn vale! 

And holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale 

Embodied in the sound. 



** Soul-shattered was the knight, ijior knew 

If Emma's ghost it were, 
A boding shade, or if the maid. 

Her very self stood there. 
He touched— what followed, who can tell? 

The soft touch snapped the thread 
Of slumber: shrieking back she fell. 
And the stream whirled her down the dell. 

Along its foaming bed. 

" Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course, 

Nor fe^ memorial lays. 
Where clouds that spread in solenm shade 

Are edged with golden rays! 
Near art Siouto the light of heaven, 

Though minister of sorrow; 
Sweet is thy voice at pensive even; 
And thou in lover's hearts forgiven 

Shalt take thy place with Yarrow." 

The legend is to the following effect. In a castle on 
the site of Lynlph's Tower, there dwelt a beautiful lady 
named Emma, betrothed to a knight. Sir Eglamour. 
This knight being longer absent on his travels than the 
lady anticipated, her mind, consequently, became affected, 
so that she used to walk in her sleep to the holly bower 
in Airey stream, where she had last parted from her 
lover. On the evening of the knight*s return home. 
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he saw her there, afr first believing it a phantom of his 
imagination; and, going up quietly, he touched her. 
She immediately awoke and fell shrieking into the stream ; 
the knight plunged in and saved her, but only in time 
for her to die in his arms. It is further said, that he 
built a ceU at the edge of the faU, and lived there in 
solitude, shunning all intercourse with the world. 

Upon retracing the walk to Lyulph's tower, we would 
advise the tourist to take a boat on the lake to Patter- 
dale, as the view of the moimtains is finer from the lake 
than from the shore. Those most prominent on the 
right are Stybarrow Crag, Helvellyn, and Bleaberry 
Fell, with Birker Fell and Place Fell on the left. As 
you approach the head of the lake, four little islands are 
passed, named Moss Holm, Middle Holm, Cherry Holm, 
and House Holm, which are well worth visiting. Upon 
landing at Patterdale, the very pretty inn faces you. It 
is more like a beautiful country-house; the garden is 
nicely laid out, and the view from the windows in iront 
very fine, having the lake, and a fine back-ground of 
mountains. The primitive chapel of Patterdale, with its 
ancient yew-tree, is well worth a visit. It is about a 
mile from the inn, the road in parts skirting the lake, 
and overhimg by Stybarrow Crag. Near here, is Patter- 
dale Hall, once the residence of the Mounseys, one of 
whom was styled "King of Patterdale," from having 
headed the dalesmen in successfully repulsing a body of 
Scottish moss-troopers at this pass. 
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E have been twice across this lofly and 
important mountain, which is 3055 feet 
above the level of the sea, and, al- 
though on the first ascent, which was 
made from Wythbum inn, the views from the sumiiiit 
were remarkably clear and grand, the scenery connected 
with the second ascent, from Patterdale, presented many 
more interesting features, and therefore we describe it. 

It was a lovely morning in August, when we started 
from the inn at Patterdale, having refreshed ourselves 
with some new milk and a few biscuits. Leaving the 
road to the head of Ulleswater, about a quarter of a mile 
from the inn, we struck into a small wood, bordered by 
a streamlet, which conducted us to a farm-house; and,, 
passing under a covered archway which separated the 
dwelling from the out-houses, we reached the fields 
which lead on to the brow of the mountain. A gradual 
rise gave us a fine view of the opposite mountain of 
Hartshop, the Pass of Kirkstone, St. Sunday Crag, with 
Hill Bell and High Street. By this time we were not 
only out of breath, but wet with the dew, which hung 
heavily on the trees and grass, and rendered the stones 
and points of rock very slippery. We therefore sat down 
on a small rising ground overlooking the first reach of 
Ulleswater, which lay sleeping and partially bathed in 
the mist of the morning some distance below. Ascend- 
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ing a little higher, the first man, or outer part, of Striding 
Edge became visible: to this we directed our course, 
often pausing to look round at St. Sunday Crag, which 
ran precipitously downward, and seemed to block up all 
passage, and every view beyond. UUeswater, also, be- 
came more distinct, and, though the mist still hung 
heavy round its wooded sides, its numerous beautiful inlets 
and bays were every moment more visible. After little 
more than an hour's constant climbing, we reached the 
flat piece of land which is level with the Red Tarn, and 
enclosed on one side by Swirrel Edge and Catchedecam, 
on the other by Striding Edge; and here we had the 
summit of the " mighty Helvellyn " distinctly before Us, 
rising perpendicularly for about 700 feet above the level 
of the tarn. A pile of stones on the first point of 
Striding Edge is a favourable place for viewing UUes- 
water, and the mountainous chain beyond High Street. 
We decided, however, on ascending to the summit by the 
longer though less dangerous path of Swirrel Edge, the 
other being what its name designates, a mere striding 
ledge. Hurrying, as quickly as the boggy nature of the 
ground would permit, we began the toilsome ascent, 
leaving Red Tarn on our left. On reaching the outward 
edge of Catchedecam, a splendid panoramic view was 
spread out before us; and, far as the eye could reach 
was one flat and lovely country, forming a perfect con- 
trast to the wild mountains around us. Our path was 
narrowed to a complete goat-track up the face of rocks, 
and over piles of stones; the least- slip or roll of which 
would have sent us a thousand feet below* Taking to 
our hands and knees, we soon reached the simimit, and 
seating ourselves on a pile of stones at the top, we took 
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a glance at the world which lay beneath and around xis. 
Mountain rose above mountain like the waves of the 
sea, broken and undulating, bathed in light, or buried 
in shadow; a thousand varied lights and shades feU upon 
all around as- the clouds moved along, throwing their 
dark colouring amid the sxmshine, and rendering the 
brightness brighter still hy the contrast. Lakes, like 
rivers or smaller tarns, might be seen afar off, lying 
buried amid hills barren and stem, or clothed with 
wooded and verdant sides. Tarns, like specks of molten 
silver, were shining from amid rock and feU; whilst 
away, over all, roUed the broad sea, till it mingled and 
blended sea and sky. Nearer lay Bassenthwaite and 
Derwent lakes, and the giant forms of Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, between which is seen Keppel CJove Tarn; 
and in the background, the mountains of Scotland 
might be dimly seen, like guardians of her freedom and 
liberty. 

After thus feasting mentally, we were warned by im- 
deniable symptoms that we stood in need of something 
more substantial, and, accordingly, leaving our exalted 
position, we began the descent on the Wythbum side. 
We soon reached a clear and cooling well, the water of 
which much refreshed us ; and, keeping the course of 
the mountain rivulet, we scrambled dovrawards, for it 
can scarcely be called walking, having to climb over 
rocks and slide dovra descents. Wearied and tired, we 
reached the inn at Wythbum, where a hearty breakfast 
in the Cumberland style, soon made us forget our weari- 
ness, and remember without aUoy, the splendid prospect 
we had witnessed, and which we should never forget 
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PATTERDALE TO AMBLESIDE. 

ROM Patterdale, the ramble to Ambleside is 
exceedingly romantic, and .easily accom- 
plished, being only a distance of nine miles. 
Shortly after leaving the village, by keeping 
the road, you come upon a small lake or tarn on the 
right called Brothers* Water. The road now begins to 
ascend considerably, and winds through scenery the 
most wild and romantic, as it gets steeper, the moun- 
tain streams cross and occasionally pass under; some- 
times these streams gently murmur in the distance; at 
others, from their nearness and number, a perfect din 
is caused. You now get sight of some rocks on an. 
eminence to the right, which, from their resemblance 
to a church, or, as it is termed in the north, a kirk, 
has been named Kirkstone Fell. The road ascends here 
very suddenly, is hemmed in with mountains, and called 
Kiikstone Pass. The tourist will be amply repaid by 
stopping a moment to look back upon the scene he has 
just passed, which is wild and striking, and such as the 
true lover of the grand in nature cannot fail to admire. 
Upon continuing the ascent, you arrive at a little inn on 
the left of the road, called " The Traveller's Rest;** this 
part is 900 feet above Patterdale, and the descent into 
Ambleside is 1300 feet. In commencing the descent, 
you will not fail to observe Windermere, which is about 
five miles off, seeming like four or five different lakes 
as it winds about so bright and placid, resembling so 
many framed mirrors in the valley of Ambleside, which 
is spread out in all its richness to the view. 
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A Table of the Lakes and Watekfalls of the Lake 
District, with their relative dimensions, etc. 

THE LAKES. 


Name ud Sitiutlon. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Depth 


Hei^t 1 
above the Page. 
■ea. 


Windermere — Westmorland > 

Ulleswater— Cumberland and 1 

Westmorland f 

Coniston Water — Tiancashire . . 
Bassenthwaite — Cumberland . . 

Derwent Water. „ 

Crummock Water. .. . „ 

Wast Water ,i 


MUet. 
11 

9 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

2 

li 

1 
1 
h 


Milei. 

1 

1 

i 

1 • 

i 

1 

i 


Feet 

240 

210 

160 

66 

70 

132 

270 

240 

108 

78 

78 

90 
72 
60 
54 


Feet 
108 

460 

105 
210 
228 
250 
166 
414 
500 

198 

180 
156 


I 58 

233 

97 
179 
194 
206 
215 
230 
154 
212 

92 

204 
51 

209 
51 


Hawes Water — Westmorland. . 
Leathes* Water, Cumberland. . . . 

Ennerdale Water „ 

Esthwaite Water -- Westmor- \ 

land. / 

Buttermere — Cumberland 

Grasmere — Westmorland 

Lowes Water — Cumberland. . . 
Rydal Water — Westmorland . . 


THE WATERFALLS. 


Nam* tad Sitoadon. 


Height 


Page. 


Scale Force — Crummock Watei 








Feet 
156 
120 

100 
90 
80 
80 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
20 


206 
166 
169 

74 

78 
234 

47 
148 
148 

55 
190 

73 


Barrow Cascade — Derwent Wat 


^r 






Lodore Cascade „ , 








Colwitb Force — Little Langdalc 
Dungeon Gill Force — Langdale 
Airey Force — Gowbarrow Park 








,, 






.. «■ .. .. 






Stock Gill Force — Ambleside. . . 








Blrker Force — Eskdale 1 


Stanley Gill, or Dale^rth Force— Eskr 


lale.... 




Rydal Upper Fall— Rydal Park 
Sour Milk Force — Buttermere. . 














Skelwith Force — Little Langda] 

1 


le 
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A Table of the Heights of the Principal Mountains 
and Passes of the Lake District. 



HEIGHTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 



ScawFeUPike.... 

ScawFell 

HelveUyn 

Skiddaw 

Fairfield 

Great Gable 

Bow Fell 

RydalHead 

Cross FelL 

Pillar 

Saddleback 

Grasmoor 

Red Pike 

High Street 

Grisedale Pike 

Coniston Old MaD 

Hill Bell 

Langdale Pikes. . 
Harrison Stickle 
Pike o' Stickle.. 

CarrockFell 



Height. 


h«.. 


TreU 




3166 


217 


3100 


217 


3055 


239 


3022 


175 


2950 


88 


2925 


210 


2914 


177 


2910 


55 


2901 


177 


2893 


210 


2787 


185 


2756 


206 


2750 


210 


2700 


162 


2580 


181 


2576 


101 


2500 


66 


2400 


80 


2300 


81 


2200 


187 



High Pike \ 

Caldbeck Fells../ 

Causey Pike 

WhitelessPike.... 

Goat Crag 

Black Coombe.... 

Lord's Seat 

Honister Crag .... 

WansfellPike.... 

WhinfellBeacon,! 

near Kendal.. / 

Cat Bells 

Latrigg 

Dent Hill, near) 

Whitehaven .. j 
LoughriggFell.... 
Benson Knott, \ 

near Kendal . . / 
Penrith Beacon..,. 

MellFell 

KendalFell 



Height. 



Feet. 
2101 
2030 

2000 
1989 
1919 
1728 
1700 
1590 

1500 

1448 
1160 

1110 

1108 

1098 

1020 

1000 

648 



187 

181 
190 
159 
139 
180 
20 
48 



170 

174 



83 



228 

189 

19 



HEIGHTS OF THE PRINCIPAL PASSES. 



Names. 


Height. 


Pige. 


Nunet. 


Height. 


P*g*. 


Kirkstone Pass.... 


Feet. 
1800 


156 


Buttermere Hanse 


Feet. 
1100 


203 


Sty-Head Pass.... 


1250 


214 


WhinlatterPass.. 


800 


191 


Newlands Hanse.. 


1160 


190 


Dunmaile Raise... 


720 


152 
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Accident at Ferry, 68 


Bowness, 32 


Castles (ruins of) 


Airey Force, 834 


Churrh, 84 


Dacre, 187 


AldiDgham, 119 


Bowscale Tarn, 188 


Fgremont, 221 


AlUthwaite, Lower, 113 


Braithwaite, 181 


Gleaston, 120 


Allonby. 176 


Branstree, 159 


Greystoke, 188 


Ambleside, 44 


Brathay Hall,73 


Kendal, 21 


Angle Tarn. 157, 318 


Bridge, 73 


Lowther, 230 


Applethwaite, 178 


Rirer. 58 


Muncaster, 149 


common, 159 


Bridge End, 29 


Penrith, 227 


Aqueduct Bridge, 8 


Brother's Water. 157 


Cat Bells, 170 


Amiathwaite Hall, 180 


Brougham Castle, 229 




Armboth House, 154 


Hail, 22» 


Causey Foot. 156 


Amside Tower, 13 


Bronghton, 139 


Pike, 181 


Askham, 829 


Beck, 107 


Chapel Island, 111 




Tower, 140 


St. Helen's, 137 


Bannisdale FeU, 169 


Mills, 141 


Cherry Holm, 838 
Church, Coniston, 00 


Bampton, 230 


Brunt Knott, 150 


Vardsea Hall, 118 


Bull Crags, 153 


City (Village), 153 


Barf, 180 


Bumeside Hall, 31 


Claiffe,90 


Barrow Head, 134 


Bummoor Tarn, 148 


Clappersgate, 78 


House. 166 


Burtness Tarn, 190 


Clifton Moor Station, 889 


Cascade, 166 


Burton, 16 


Coal Mines. Vi hiteharen. 


Bamscar Buins, 149 


Buttermere Lake, 204 


888 


Barton, 833 


Village, 204 


Cocker Hirer, 383 




Vale of, 205 


Cockerroouth, 323 


Baydiir, 119 


Chapel. 904 


Cockley Beck Bridge, 105 




Maid of 205 


Codale F« 11, 86 


Beetha Rirer, 29 


Hause, 203 


Tarn, 86 


Belle Isle. 33 




Collin Field, 31 


Bigger, 182 


Caldbeck Fells, 187 


Col with Force. 74 
ConisWd Priory. 113 


Billingcoat, 124 


Calder Abbey, 220 


Birlcrigg, 118 


Bridge, 219 


Coniston Bank, 98 


Birkby Fell, 149 


Rirer, 219 


Hall, 98 


Birker Fell. 147, 888 


Caldew Rirer. 176 


Lake, 97 


Force. 148 


Calgarth House, 64 


Old Man, 101 


Moor. 142 


Canal — Preston. Lan- 


Cook's House, 38 


Black Combe, 139 


ca«ter and Kendal. 


Crake Hirer, 98 


Sail Pass. 215 


Cark. 112 


Croft Lodge. 73 


Blake Fell, 209 


Carl Lofts. 230 


Crosbythwalte. 147 


Ley. 210 


Carlisle. 226 


Cross Fell. 177 


Blawiili Bridge, 98 


Carlside, 178 


Crossthwaite's Museum, 


BleaTam,77, 198 


Camforth, 15 


165 


Water, 160 


Carrock Fell. 187 


Crow Park, 198 


Bleaberry Fell, 149 


Cartmel Church. 112 


Crummock Water, 806 


Tarn. 149 


Fells. Ill 


Cunsey Beck, 98 


BlelhamTam.91 


Castle Crag, 197 


Cunswick Hall. 85 


BlengRiirer.2I9 


Hill. 166 


Tarn, 25 


Blind Tarn, 98 


How Hill, 21 




Bolton, 14 


Inn, 180 


Dalegarth Force, 147 


Bordale. 157 


Rigg, 192 




Borrowdale, 107 


Rocks, 183 


Tarn, 154 


Bout, 148 


Steeds, 12 


Dallam Tower, 89 


Bow Fell, 78 


Castles (ruins of) 


Dalegarth Hall, 148 


Bowder Stone, 199 




Dalton, 186 


Bowderdale Tarns,' 210 ' 


Cockermouth,224 


Deepdale, 157 
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IND£;X. 



Dendron, 124 
Derwent Isle, 193 

Water, 194 
River, 228 
Lodge, 170 
Deroke Water, M9 
Dockwray, 184 
Dodd (Great), 153 
Watson, 153 
Dove Crag, 157 
Dove's Nest 42 
Dow Crag. 101 
Dragley-Beck, 110 
Druidical Remains, 
near Keswick, 188 
Broughton, 140 
Giants' Graves, 

141 
Kskdale, 149 
Penrith 227 
Shap, 230 
Duddon River, 139 
Grove, 141 
Dunnerdale, 104 

Fells, 97 
Dungeon Gill, 78 
Dunmaile Raise, 152 

Eagle Crag 201 
Eaglesaeld, 221 
Eamont, River 229 

Viaduct, 229 
Bridge, 233 
EAsdale. 85 

Tarn, 86 
Easgill, 86 
Eden River, 225 
E(rlon-with-Newland,l 07 
Egremont, 221 
Ehen River, 212 
Ellen River, 225 
Elleray, 37 
Elterwater Tarn, 82 
H«U. 74 
Erobleton Vale 180 
End Moor 29 
Ennerdale Water, 212 
Bridge, 212 
Chapel, 210 
Inn, 212 
Eusemere, 233 
Esk River, 148 
Dale, 147 
Hause, 148,217 
Esthwaite Water, 92 
Eel Tarn, 149 

Fairfield, 88 
Falcon Crag, 194 
Farlton Knott. 16 
Fell Foot, 77* 
Ferry, Windermere, 67 



Fleetwood, 118 
Flookborough, ll2 
FlintofPs Model, 165 
Floating Islands. 

Esthwaite, 02, 

Derwent, 195 
Foulney Island. 122 
Floutem Tarn, 21 1 
Fouldrey, File of. 122 
Castle, 122 
Friar Crag, 192 
Proswick, 68 
FumeM, Islands of 121 
Abbey, 127 
Fells, 07 

Gable, Great, 210 

Galeforth Spout, 159 

Gatescarth Pass, 159 

Gatesgarth, 2041 

Gates Water, 98 

Gawthwaite Moor, 107 

Geoloffical Inscriptions, 
Mackay*8 Lakes, 61 

Gillerthwaite 211 

Glaramara, 213 

Glen Rothay, 87 

Glen of Deadly Night- 
shade, 124 

Glenderamaken R., 184 

Glenderaterra R., 185 

Glenridding Glen, 182 

Goat Crag, 150 

Gosforth, 219 

Gowbarrow Park, 231 

GowderCrag, 109 

Graythwaite Hall 71 

Grange, 197 

River, 197 
Bridge. 190 
Crag, 194 

Grasmere, 51 

Vale of, 53. 

Grasmoor, 206 

Grass Holm, 66 

Great End, 81 

Grisebeck, 138 

Grisedale Glen, 103 
Tarn, 89 
Pike, 181 

Greta River, 174 

Hall, 171, 173 
Bridge, 181 

Grey Friars, 80 

Greystoke Castle, 188 

Greendale Tarn, 216 

Greenodd, 107 

Gunner's How, 163 

Hall Fell, 187 
Hallin Bank, 150 
Fell, 163 



Halton, 9 
Hard Knott, 105 

Castle, 105 
Harrison Stickle, 80 
Harrup Tarn, 154 
Harter Fell, 147,159 
Hartshop Hall. 157 
Low, 167 
Hassness, 204 
Hause, Newlands, 190 
Buttermere, 203 
Nan Bield, 160 
Haw, 67 
Hawcoat, 134 
Hawes Water, 230 
Hawes Point Light- 

house, 121 
Hawkshead, 91 

Grammar- 
school, 91 
Hay.Cock, 210 
Hay-StadES, 210 
Hayes Water Tarn, 157 
Heave's Lodge, 30 
Helm Crag, 152 
Helm Lodge, 30 
Helton. 229 
Helvellyn, 239 
Hemansk Mrs., 41 , 53, 6 1 
Hen Holm, 66 
Herd Houiie, 210 
Hesket-New-Market, 185 
Hest Bank, 14 

Fell, 147 
Heversharo, 30 
Heysham, 1 1 
High Crag, 210 

Haume, 137 

Pike, 187 

Raise, 86 

Stile, 190 

Street, 162 

Wrav. 64 
Hill Bell, 66 
Hincaster, 16 
Hindscarth, 190 
Holker Hall, 112 

Lower, US 
Holme. 16 
Holy Well. 137 
Homoeopathic Estabt. 58 
Honister Crag, 203 
House Holm, 66, 238 
Howe, The, 40 
Humphrey Head, 112 
Hutton's Museum, 165 

Ings Chapel, 87 
Ireleth, 138 

Kirkby, 138 
Iron 6rag, 210 
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Irt River, 160 
Ivy Craff, 84 

Keer River, 12 
KencUa, 18 

Castle, 21 
Fells, 19 
Kent's Bank, II 
River, 36; 
Kentmere Fells, 36 
Hall. 160 

Slate-quarries, 159 
Tarn, 161 
Keppel Cove Tarn, 241 
Keskadale, 100 
Keswicic, 165 
Xidsej Pilce. 160 
King Arthur's Round 

Table, 229 
Kirk Fell, 215 
Kirkby Lonsdale, 30 
Kirkstone Pass, 156 
Knott Crag, 185 

Ladv Holm, 65 

Lady's Rake, 194 

Laroplugh, 221 

Lancaster, 4 

Castle, 5 
Sands, 6 
Ladies* Walk.8 

Langdale Pikes, 80 
Ciiapel, 82 
Thrang Crag 
Quarry, 82 

I.angdales, The, 72 

Latrigg, 174 

Leighion Hall, 15 

Levens Hall, 27 

Leven River, 98 
Sands, HI 

Lever's Water, 98 

Lile Pell. 188 

Lily of the Valley 
Holms, 66 

Lily Tarn, 20 

Linethwaite Fell, 186 

Lindal^.124 

Ling Holm, 66, 193 

Ling Crag, 206 

Lingroell, 217 

Lingmoor, 72 

Little Langdale Tarn, 74 

Liza River, 21 1 

Long Meg and her Daugh- 
ter, 227 

Longsleddale Fells, 36 

Valeof,158 

Long Stile, 160 

Lord's Island, 193 
Seat, 180 



Lorton, Vale of, 191 

Yew, 191* 
Lothwaite, 184 
Loughrigg Pell, 83 

Tarn, 82 
Lodore Cascade, 169 
Low Hall, 138 
Low Water Tarn 98 
Low Wood Inn, 41 
Lowes Water, 209 
Lowick Hall, 107 

Bridge, 107 
Lowther Castle, 230 
River, 229 
Vale of, 230 
Viaduct, 229 
Lune New Bridge, 18 
River, 9 
Vale of, 9 
Viaduct, 14 
Lyulph's Tower, 234 

Mardale Green, 150 
Martindale, 163 
Mary of Buttermere, 205 
Maryport, 225 

Railway, 224 
Mayburgh, 227 
Melbreak, 206 
Mell Fell, 189 
Mickleden, 78 
Mickledore 217 
Middle Holm, 238 
MUl Gill, 81 
Millbeck, 178 
Milnthorpe, 30 
Mines, Black-Lead, 213 

Copper, 100 

Iron, 137 
Mint River, 150 
Mite River, 150 
Miterdale, 150 
Model, Lakes, Flintoff's, 
165 
Larmer's, 
226 
Morecambe Bay, 1 1 
Mortal Man Inn, 41 
Mosdale, 188 
Mosdale, Glen of, 215 
Muss Holm, 238 
Muncaster Castle, 149 
Fell, 149 

Nab Scar, 51 
Naddle Fell, 182 

Forest, 230 
NanBieldHause, 160 
Natland, 16 
Newby Bridge, 71 
New Bridge, 184 



Newland, 107 
Newlands, Vale of, 100 
Hause, 190 
Newbams, 134 
Newfleld, 104 
Newton, 124 
Nibthwaite, 98- 
Northscale, 122 

Ormathwaite, 174 
Orrest Head, 87 
Ouse Bridge, 180 
Overbeck Bridge, 216 
Over Water Tarn, 180 
Oxenholme, 16 
Oxencross Fell, 74 

Park Slate. Quarries, 162 
Parr, Queen Catharine,21 
Patterddle, 238 

Chapel, 238 
Hall, 238 
Faulton, 11 
Pavey Ark, 81 
Peel Castle, 122 
Wyke, 180 
Pelter Bridge, 86 
Penny Bridge, 107' 
Penrith, 227 

Beacon, 228 
Castle, 227 
Petterill River, 226 
Pike o' Stickle, 81 
Pikes, The, 217 
Pileof Fouldrey,122 
Pillar, Ennerdale, 210 
Place Fell, 187 
Ponsonby Hall, 219 
Fboley Bridge, 233 
Portinscale, 170 
Potter Fell, 36 
Powder Mills, 74 
Priestman, 188 

Rainsborrow Crag, 163 
Raise Gap, 67 
Ray Castle, 60 
Ray-Rigg House, 35 
Ramp's Holme, 193 
Rampaide, 121 
Raugle Gill Quarries, 161 
Railway, Lancaster and 

Carlisle, 14 
— Kendal and 

Windermere, 16 
Maryport and 

Cariisle, 224 
Ravenglass, 140 
Hawling End, 190 
Red Bank, 83 
Red Pike, 210 
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Red Screei, 87 
Red Tarn, 240 
Revelin, 212 
Robin the Devil, 3S 
Robinson, 190 
Romney, George, 13ft 
Rosthwaite, 200 
Roth«7Rivei,68 
Rough Holme, 65 
Round Table, Arthur's, 

229 
Rush-bearing, Amble- 
side, 45 
Rydal Church, 50 

Falls, 65 

Hall, 65 

Mount, 56 

Water, 61 
Rydale, 89 

Saddleback, 186 
SadgiU Bridge, 159 

Cascade, 159 
Sandys, Archbishop of 

York, 91 
Santon Bridge, 150 
Sawrey, 90 
Scale Hill, 209 

Force, 206 
Scales, 119. 185 

Tarn, 186 
Scarf Gap Pass, 211 
Scaw Fell Pike. 217 
Scott, Sir W., 69 
Scout Scar, 22 
Screes, 215 
Seat Sandal, 152 
Seatallan, 216 
Seathwaite Borrowdale,. 
213 
Dunnerdale, 

147 
Tarn, 104 
SeatoUer Bridge, 213 
Seawood, 119 
Sedgwick House, 30 
Shap, 230 

Abbey. 230 
Fells, 230 
Wells, 230 
Shepherd's Crag, 109 
Silver Hill, 170 
Holme, 66 
How, 52 
Silverdale Kab, 12 
Sizergh Hall, 26 
Skiddaw, 175 

Forest, 174 
Skelwith Bridge, 73 
Fold, 74 
Force, 78 



Small Water, 160 
Smeathwaite Br., 182 
Sour Milk GUI, 190 
Southey, Dr., 171 
Spint River, 169 
Sprinkling Tarn, 214 
St. Bees, 221 
St. Herbert's Isle, 193 
St. John's Beck, 183 
6t. John's Vale, 182 
St. Oswald's Day, 52 
St. Sunday Crag, 240 
Stain ton, 124 
Stake Pass, 78 
Stanley Gill, 147 
Staveley, 36 
Steel Fell, 162 
Steeple, 210 
Stickle Tarn, 81 
Stock Gill Force, 47 
Stockdale, 48 
Stoneside Fell, 140 
Stonethwaite, 201 
Stony Tarn, 148 
Storr^s Hall, 69 
Strands, 150 
Striding Edge, 240 
Sty Head Pass, 214 
Tarn, 214 
Stybarrow Crag, 238 
Subberthwaite Moor, 141 
Swindale, 163 
Swinside, 191 
Swirrell Edge, 240 
Swarth.Moor Hall, 114 

Tent Lodge, 98 
Tbfarlemere, 154 
Thompson's Holme, 66 
Iliomthwaite, 181 

Crag. 162 
Thrang Crag, 194 

Quarries, 
82 
Three-shirestones, 105 
Threlkeld Hail, 184 
Tarn, 186 
TUberthwaite Fells, 102 
Tirrel, 233 
Titeup Hall, 137 
Tony Fell, 210 
Torver, 98 

Beck, 98 
Town Eiid, 52 
Traveller's Rest Inn, 242 
Troutbeck, 39 

Tongue, 40 

Udale Crag, 37 
UUeswater, 233 
Ulpha, 142 



Ulverston, 107 
Under.Crag, 143 
Underbarrow, 23 
Urswick, Much, 124 
Little, 124 

Vicar's Isle, 193 

Wall End. 78 

Wallow Crag, 194 

Walker, Robert. 143 

Walney Island, 121 

Walua Scar Pass, 147 

Wansfell Crags, 41 
Holm, 43 
Pike, 48 

Warton Crags, 15 

Wastdale Head, 214 

Wastwater, 215 

Water Head, Coniston.94 
House, 99 
Inn, 94 
Winder, 
mere, 67 

Water Park, 98 

Watson, Bishop, 34, 64 

Watendlath, 201 

Falls. 198 
Tarn, 198 

West, Rev. T., 137 

Wetheriam, 74 

Wetsleddale, 163 

Whinatt«r Fell, 191 

Whitbarrow Scar, 12 
Crag, 23 

White Moss Quarry, 54 

White Raise, 160 

Whitehaven. 222 

Whiteless Pike, 190 

Whiteside, 206 

Wigton, 226 

Wilberforce, Wm., 35, 66 

Wilson, Professor, 37 

Windermere, 58 

Wishing Gate, 54 

Woodland Chapel, 141 

Wordsworth, W., 65 

Workington, 222 

Wraysholme Tower, 118 

Wrynose, 77 

Wythbum Inn, 153 

Wythop Hall, 180 

Yanwith, 233 
Yealands, 16 
Yewbarrow Hall, 159 
Yew Trees, Borrowdale, 
213 
Lorton, 191 
Yewdale, 105 

Fells, 92 
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SYLVAN'S 

PICTOEIAL HAND-BOOKS FOR SCOTLAND. 



Just ready, in a handsome Pocket Volume, 

AND NUMBBOnS ILLUSTRATIONS Or ALL THOSE SPOTS THAT 
ATTRACT THE. ADMIRATION OP THE TOURIST, 

BY 

THOMAS & EDWARD GILKS. 

SYLYAFS 
PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK 

TO THB 

CLYDE, 

AND WATERING PLACES IN ITS VICINITY ; 

uroLUDnrQ 

GREENOCK, HELENSBURGH, LARGS, ROTHSAY, 

GOUROCK, DUNOON, MILPORT, ETC. ETC. 



LONDON: 
JOHN JOHNSTONE, PATERNOSTER ROW ; 

EDINBURGH: J. JOHNSTONE; GLASGOW: D. BOYCE; 

. DUBLIN: M^GLASHAN. 
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STLVAirS PICTORIAL HAND-BOOKS FOR SCOTLASD. 



tn the Press, and shortly will be Published, 

SYLVAN'S PICTOEIAL HAND-BOOK 

TO 

ARRAN, 

AUD WATERING PLACES OF THE CLYDE; 
WITH MAP, AND NUMEB0D8 ILLUSTRATIONS BT T. AND B. GILKS. 



Shortly will be Published, 

SYLVAN'S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK 

TO 

LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, 

AND THE 

TROSAOHS; 

WITH NUMBROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, BT T. AND E. GILKS. 



Shortly mil be Published, 

SYLVAN'S PICTOEIAL HAND-BOOK 

TO THB SCBNERT OF THE 

CALEDONIAN CANAL. 

WITH KAP, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FALLS, LOCHS, 

MOUNTAINS, RUINS, ETC., ON THE ROUTE, FROM 

ORIGINAL SKETCHES BT T. AND E. GILKS. 



LONDON: 
JOHN JOHNSTONE, PATERNOSTER ROW; 

EDINBURGH: J. JOHNSTONE; GLASGOW: D. BRTCB; 

DUBLIN: J. M*GLA8HAN. 
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DE. MACKATS ENGLISH LAKES, 



Just Published, in One Volume 8vo., handsomely hound, \As, 

THE SCENERY AND POETRY 

OF TBB 

ENGLISH LAKES; 

By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq., LL.D., 

AUTBOB OF THB "THAUKS AKD ITS TBIBCTA KISS," 
ETC. KTC. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES TAKEN 
EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 

AlTD 

DRAWN ON WOOD BY HAETEY, 6ILBEBT, M*KEWAN, 

D. COX, JUN., E. GILKS, ETC. 

ENGRAVED BY THOMAS GILKS. 



*< It is a work eminently worthy of its subject;— every real lorer of this 
beautiful world, every one who can derive pleasure either from the glories 
of our insular landscapes, or from the splendours of our insular poets, will 
partake with ourselves in the gratification of reading this most charming 
volume. As specimens of Wood Engraving, the embellishments, which are 
plentifully scattered among the letter ptess, are masterly, both for distinctness 
and delicacy. This volume is a beautiful tribute to nature and poetry; it is 
a book not to be perused casually, but to be resorted to again and again.** — 
Sun. 

" An elegant voliune, profusely adorned with engravings of rare merit. 
It^hould be the hand-book of every visitor of the lakes."— Crt^'c. 

*' In this work. Dr. Mackay has given to the visitor of our English Lakes a 
,Tery useful and charming companion." — Moming Herald. 

" Mr. Mackay has produced a volume which will answer every purpose of a 
guide book, though of higher literary merit. The illustrations are in the 
happiest btyle of wood engraving. To look at these exquisite little vignettes 
is like catching glimpses of charming landscapes through little caseroented 
windows, where the view is bounded and framed, and only what is most 
charming meets the eye. They are the great attraction of the volume, 
which is in all resfiects elegantly produced."— BW^annta. 

** Altogether, the volume i»-the-perfection of intellectual companionship in 
the lake district, and as such we heartily recommend it.".— Xwerpeo/ 
Albion. 

**This handsome and richly embellished volume is one of those agreeable, 
and companionable books, which it is delightful to read or to lounge over. 
It is a glowing description of what is from association felt to be the most 
poetical region of England."— Tot/** ilfa|r<Mri»ie. 



LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS, 

PATEBNOSTER BOW. 
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MISS COSTELLO'S NOETH WALES, 
ISeautifullB iUujJtrateln. 



Jutt PubUshed, in One VoL, Bvo,, handsomely hounds giU lis. 

THS 

FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS, 

or 

NORTH WALES; 

By miss L, S. COSTELLO, 

AUTBOB OP 
" SUMMim AMONGST TUB mOCAQEM AND TBB TIMBS,** BTC. BTC. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWABD8 OP SEVENTY VIEWS, VEOM 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES BT D. H. M^KEWAN. 

ENGRAVED ON WOOD AND LITHOGRAPHED BT 
T. AND E. 6ILICS. 



** The Touritt through North Wales has long been in waot of a Toliune of 
this deseription, which combhnes every requisite needed in a traTellhag com- 

e anion. It indicates the most picturesque features of some of the most 
pautiful scenery in Eiuwpe; it tells the history and traditions of tlie most re. 
marlcable sites ; and, independently of painting the charms of this rom^tic 
region, in language full of harmony and color, it presents to the eye a profusion 
of sketches whose truth and vigor and delicacy of execution are worthy of the 
highest commendation. • • • 

" To those who are fond of legends we especially commend the tradition 
* Cilmin of the Black Fort,* the story of * Nesta, and the wicked Owain,' that 
of * Hugh Lloyd,* and his magical staff, and the legend of the *■ Lovely Ladies * 
amongst others. In every page indeed, we find matter for agreeable extract: but 
as the volume is very portuble, and adapted to every traveller's wallet, we would 
advise tourists to possess themselves of the whole, that they may test its merits 
beside tiie * Lakes and Falls,' and beneath the shadow of the * Aiountains* 
which are described in it. * * * 

** A word more in parting in regard to the illustrations, of which there 
are upwards of seventy— Mr. M'Kewan has well performed the task allotted 
to him ; and his sketches have been admirably interpreted through the 
lit^ographioand wood engravings of Thomas and Edward Gilks." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 

PATBRM08TER ROW. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 

PUBUSHBP AND SOLD BT 

JOHN JOHNSTONE, 

AOENT FOR 

THE FREE BIBLE PRESS COMPANY, COLDSTREAM; 

AND 

PRINTER FOR THE CHEAP PUBLICATION SCHEME 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



26, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 

(ROBERT THEOBALD, FROM THE EEtlGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, MANAGER,) 
AND 15, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 



NOVEMBEB, 1846. 
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THIRD YEAR'S ISSUE 

OF 

THE CHEAP PUBLICATION SCHEME 

or TBI 

FBEE CHUBCH OF SCOTLAND, 

Being from May 1846 to May 1847. 



The CoMMiTTBB on Pubucations of the Free Church of Scotland 
beg to announce, that the following Works will fonn the Third Year*i 
Issue of this Scheme : — 

1. Halyburton^s Memoirs, with Life 

2. M*Crie''s Sketches of Church History, reyised by the Author, 2 vols. 

3. History of the Reyiyal at Cambuslang in 1742, from the Narrative 

and Notes of the Rev. William M'Culloch, then minister of the 
parish; with a series of Sermons by the Rev. George Whit^eld, 
preached in connection with that event, and never before published. 

Each of these volumes will contain about 320 pages 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, and will be supplied to subscribers on the same terms as 
before, viz., four shillings ^er annunij payable in advance. 

The first delivery of two volumes will take place in January, and the 
remaining two volumes in April, 1847* 

The following Works have been already published in the Series, and 
can be obtained on application to the publisher, John Johnstons, 26, 
Paternoster Row, London, and 15, Princes Street, Edinburgh; and through 
order of any Bookseller : — 

1. Select Writings of Knox, . . . Demy l2mo. 

2. ^ Rutherford, ... do. 

3. Traill, .... do. 

4. Memoirs of Yeitch, Hogg, Erskuie, and Carstairs, do. 

5. Fleming on the Fulfilling of Prophecy. Vol. I., do. 

6. Select Writings of Dickson. ... do. 

7. Lives of Henderson and Quthrie, with Specimens 

of their Writings, .... do. 

8. Selections for the Young, .... Royal 32nio. 

♦»♦ This Scheme was the first projected for supplying valuable Works 
at an unprecedentedly low price, and the Yolumes are still the dUajMst 
offered to the Public. 

November, 1846. 
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LIST OF WORKS 

PUBLISH ID AMD |6LD 

BY JOHN JOHNSTONE. 



AFFl.I€TfiI>'S REFUGE) THE 

Or, Prayers Adapted to Various Circumstancea of Distress, chiefly 

expressed in the language of Scripture. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

** This work consists of a series of deyotional exercises, suited to those 

exigencies of life of most frequent occurrence. They are rich in the 

lai^uage of Sacred Scripture, and breathe a spirit of deep and fervent 

piety." — Edinburgh Advertiser, 

AIIiZIE 0RIER!90N; 

A Tale of a Prisoner. By a Lady. 18mo, 6d. 
'* The inculcation of piety, kindness, and truth, is the leading feature 
in this Tale of a Prisoner, and we hope our readers will allow it to 
fulfil its mission, by perusing it attentively for themselves." — Durnfriet 
Standard. 

ANDER80 IV— Hymns from the C^erman ofRr. martin liUthor. 

By the Rev. John Anderson, Minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Helensburgh. Foolscap 8vo, Is. 6d. 
'* It is peculiarly interesting to read those simple and fervid strains by 
which Luther led captive the ear and stirred the heart of the oppressed 
people. The mere English reader may now experience all this interest 
and gratification; and for this treat he is indebted to the amiable and 
gifted author of * Patrick Wellwood,* who for the simplicity and beauty 
of the translations, the terse and vigorous Saxon into which the origintu 
is rendered, has our most cordial thanks." — Witness, 

ANI^ERSON-Oymnasla ; 

Or, Intermediate Institutions; being a Statement submitted to the 
College Committee of the Free Church. By Alexander Anderson, 
Minister of the Free Church, Old Aberdeen. 8vo, price 8d. 
** They would refer to the work upon this subject now in circulation, 

by the Rev. Mr. Anderson of Old Aberdeen.*' — Report of the Committee 

of the Free Church on Education, 

AIVDER80N— Two Sermons 

Preached on Sacramental Occasions. By the Rev. Jonathan R. 
Anderson, John Knox's Church, Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 6d. ; 
oloth, 9d. 

ANl>ERSOIV-Word of Connael 

To Distressed Souls. By the Rev. Jonathan R. Anderson, John 
Knox's Church, Glafl^w. Per 100, ,36. 6d. 
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4 LIST OF WORKS PUBU8BED BT 

Airri-PATRONAGB lilBRART, 

Comprehending ft Collection of Acts of Pftrliament and Anembly 
connected with Patronage^ Culrie^s Jm Populi Divinum; and 
Treatisea on Patronage by different Civil and Ecclesiastical Authors, 
including Lord Prestongrange, Mr. Crosby, kc. Demy 8yo, cL, 3b. 6d. 

ARNOT (W.)— KI«aa«tr mmd WUmminm •f the late JaaiesHaBey, 

A.B., Student of Theology. By the Rey. W. Amot» Glasgow. 

Second Edition. Foolscap 8yo, with Portrait, cloth, 5s. 
'* The history of a young man in humble life— one of the untimely k>6t 
—rising, by the e^rcise of his own talents, which were of the highest 
order — ^by nis application to study, which was intense and arden^by 
his perseyerance, which oyercame eyery obstacle — to the chief place of 
honour and renown in the sphere which he occupied.** — Dundee Warder, 

ARNOTT— Theecracf ef the Rlhlef 

Or, a Defence of the Christian Religion againpt the Charges of John 
Howden, Esq., Author of ** Natural Philosophy,** in a series of 
Letters. By the Key. Ctowge Amott, Lanark. Foolscap 8yo, 
doth, 2b. 6d. 

HAC^T'-Cmmumemtmwf ms the First SerentceM ClHiptera ef 

the Qos[>el of St. Matthew; containing seyeral Essays on Impor- 
tant Subjects; being the First Volume of a Copious Commentary on 
that Gospel. By the Rey. Daniel Bagot, B.D., Vicar-General, and 
Commissary of Newry and Mome, and Vicar of Newiy. Royal 
8yo, 12s. 

By the safne Author, 

1 The Protestant Catechism; containing a plain and concise Refu- 
tation from the Bible of all the leading Errors of the Church of 
Rome; with references to all the passages of Scripture whkAi^iure 
connected with the subject; and an Appendix, containing Extracts 
and Explanations illustrative of the Nature of that System. F<^ 
popular use. Foolscap Bvo, 6d. 

2 The Catechism ot the Church of England, with additional 
Questions, Explanations, and Copious Scripture References. 32mo, 
stitched, 2d. ; cloth, 4d. 

3 A Catechism on the Leading Truths of the €k>8pe], with Scrip- 
ture Proofs, for Sunday and other Schools. Fifty-sixth Thousand. 
Id. 

4 Three Hundred and Sixty-five Simple Questions for very Young 
Children, with References to Texts for Answers. Tenth thousand, 2dl 

5 The Kingdom of Christ, a Concise Tract on the Second Advent, 
with Scripture References. For general circulation. Id. 

6 The Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost Explained. Id. 

7 The Complaint of Jacob, Gen. xUi, d6i or, A Word of Comfort 
to the Afflicted. 2d. 

8 A Treatise on the Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper. For popular 
use. Sewed, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 

9 The Thorn m the Flesh ; or, An Exposition of 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 6d. 

10 The Temptation; or. An Exposition of Matthew iv. 1-H. U. €d. 

11 The Transfiguration; or. An Exposition of Matthew zvM. 1-8. 

ls.6d. 

12 The Disciples in the Storm; or. An Exposition of Matthew, xiv. 

22-3a 28. 6d. 

RATiDWUf-PnlpIt Themes, 

illustrated by Three Thousand Scripture texts in nill; systematically 
classified from the works of the most eminent divmes. By the Bey. 
A. C. Baldwin, New York. Fooslcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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JOHN JOHNSTONE, LONDON AND BDINBUBGH. 6 

BARNG 8— Inquiry iMto the Organlsati«ii and Ooremaiem 

of the Apostolic Church ; with reference to the cliums of Episco- 
pacy. By the Rev. Albert Barnes. 18nx>, cloth, 28. 

"Who will not rejoice' to meet Albert Barnes, 'who has laid the 
Chnrch of Christ under such a weight of obligation by his numerous and 
invaluable Biblical labours, on the present occasion ? Himself a Presby- 
terian, he has demolished the claims of Episcppacy in a manner as satis- 
factory as can well be conceived. The book i^ an exquisite specimen of 
scriptural controversy."— CAmtiaw Witness. 

BEAN'S FAlUriiir WORSHIP; 

A course of Morning and Evening Prayers for every Pay in the 
Month; with Prayers for special occasions, and a Discourse on 
Family Religion. 18mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

BBIT II— Sorrowing, yet Rejoicings 

Or, Narrative of Recent Successive Bereavements in a Clergyman'* 
Family- By the Rev. Alexander Beith, Stirling. Fifth Edition, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
*^ This is a little work of no ordinary interest, and fraught with in- 
struction the most valuable, both to parents and children. A healthy 
and happy family, consisting of seven children, the comfort and delight 
of pious parents, is visited with sore affliction, and in the short period 
of six weeks four of the number are called away from this mortal 
§cene,*^»— Christian Instructor. 

BONAR— lUemoir and Romain« of the late Rer* R* III* 

M'Cheyne, Minister of St. Peter's Church, Dundee. By the Rev. 
A. A. Bonar, Collace. Post 8vo, cloth, 58. 
Memoir, without Remains. 18mo, Is. 

BOOTH'S (ABRAHAIU) SEl^fiCT WORKS, 

Consisting of Glad Tidines to Perishing Sinners, the Reign of 
Grace, and Death of LegalHope. 12mo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

BRIBOES-IiifEht in BaricneM, 

Or, the Collier's Tale. A True History. With Woodcut Illustr*. 

tions. By James fridges, Es<}. Second Edition, ISmo, cloth, Bd. 
*' This story presents one of the most remarkable exemplifications of 
the power and advantage of religious education an4 principle with which 
it has ever been our privilege to meet. We know not a narrative better 
fitted to arrest the attention of the careless, whether among young or 
old, and lead them to serious thought.'' — Christian Treasury, 

BRITISH FElVIAIiR BIOORAPHIT; 

Being Select Memoirs of Pious Ladies, including queens, princesses, 
martyrs, scholars, instructors, poetesses, philanthropists, and minis- 
ters' wives. By the Rev. T. Tin^pson, Author of the '* Companion 
to the Bible," &c, &q. 12mo, cloth, Gs. 

BBOBIfi— Science of Articnlate Sounds. 

By the Rev, J. Brodie, Monimail. • Foolscap 8to, cloth, 4s. 

BROOKS— liectnres on Subjects connected with Prophecy* 

By the Rev. J. W. Brooks, M.A., Yicar of Clareborough, Retford. 
Foolscap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

BRO\¥TV->The Second Atfreat* 

Will our Lord's Second Advent be Pro-millenidal ? By the Rev. 
David Brown, Glasgow. Post 8vo, doth, 5s. 
** This is, in our judgment, one of the most able, comprehensive, and 
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fondutvve, of the numerovs works which the MiUenarian controTonv hM 
oaUed forth."— Watchrnan, ^ 

** A work of great power, on what we deem the sober and scriptural 
side of this controversy. We hail its appearance with extraordinair 
pleasure, as one of the best contributions of the modem press. '^—JSvoa. 
Mugazine. 

BR01¥N~Thc CTl«l«ncc of ChrUtianltr in the Nlneteevth 

Century; or, Results of Inquiry as to the Divine Origin of the 

Scriptures. By the Rev. W. Brown, A.M., Tobermore. Foolscap 

8vo, cloth, 38. 

** For those who wish to see the irrational Rationalism of Germany 

shown in its true light, encountered on its own ground, and defeated 

with its own weapons, we know not a cheaper or a better book iu wi 

English dresg.^-^Londonderry Standard. 

BR1J€C:-]>wtT and PriTllc«« of Keeping the Sahhath. 

By the Rev. John Brace, Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2i. 

BBlJCfi— Funeral Plermen on the late Br. Ahercromhie. 

By the Rev. John Bruce, A.M. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 6d. 

BVCHANAN-Comfort la Affliction t 

A Series of Meditations. By James Buchanan, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Thirteenth Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 
" See this subject (* Blessed Results of Affliction '), treated with 
peculiar force of argument, and felicity of expression — strong in scrip- 
tural statements of divine truth, and rich in scriptural sources of divine 
consolation — in a most valuable work, entitled * Comfort in Affliction, 
by the Rev. James Buchanan, North Leitli,* which I would affectionately 
recommend to every Christian mourner, who desires to drink deeply of 
the refreshing streams which the fountain of all comfort — the Woard of 
God — supplies; for it is from this sacred source the pious and talented 
author of this excellent work derives * Comfort in Affliction,* which 
his pages so eloquentlv and attractively set fortYi,^^'— Extract from tk« 
Rev, Hugh White's (of Dublin) Meditations. 

BUCHANAN— Improrenient of Afflictions 

A Practical Sequel to a Series of Meditations, entitled ** Comfort 
in Affliction.** By James Buchanan, D.D., Edinburgh. Siith 
Edition, foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** Remembering how admirably Dr. Buchanan had ministered comfort 
to those in trial^ we rejoiced to see the same pious and talented author 
treating of the unprovement which ought to be derived /rom triaL We 
have read this *se<^uel* to his * Meditations * with unmingled satis- 
faction. It is essentially a * practical sequel.* While its style evidences 
labour performed in the study, its thoughts speak of experiences gather- 
ed in the sick chamber.**— iSfcoMuA' Guardian. 

B1J€HANAN~The Office suid Work of the Holy Spirit. 

By James Buchanan, D.D., Edinburgh. Sixth Edition, foolscap 

8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
" He has adopted a comprehensive plan, and the execution is wor- 
thy of it. There is an earnestness in his tone which bespeaks the 
man of God, tremblingly alive to the responsibilities of his ministry. 
He has satisfactorily proved the necessity of a great spiritual change; 
given a general view of the Spirif^ agency, with reference to the world 
and the Church; a general view of the process of conversion by which 
individuals are translated from the world into the Church; and shown 
the work of the Spirit in enlightening the muid, convincing the cott. 
science, and renewmg the h.tsiV^-'ScoUish Guardian. 
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B1J€0AIf AN-On the •• Tracts for the TIm«s.** 

By James Buchanan, D.D., Edinburgh* Second Edition, foolscap 

8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
" Brief, but comprehensiye, clearly argued, and eloquently expressed; 
this is an admirable manual of Protestant truth, as opposed to Tractai-ian 
Popery.''— Watchman, 

KVCHANAN— A Wamiuff against Popery t 

Being the Substance of a Discourse delivered in Free St. Stephen's, 
Edinburgh, on the day appointed by the Commission of Assembly of 
the Free Church for Testifying against the Errors of that System. 
By James Buchanan, D.D. Second Edition, Icp. 8vo. 6d. 

BUCK (CHARIiCS)— A Treatise en Rellglens Experience; 

its Nature, Evidences, and Advantages. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

BURDBR (OBOROK}-Tlllage Sermens; 

Or, Fifty-two Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doc- 
trines of the Gospel, intended for the use of Families, Sunday 
Schools, and Companies assembled lor religious instruction. l*2mo, 
cloth, 38. 

BURNS (JABEZ;— milsslenary Enterprises In IVEany liands; 

With a History of Missionary Societies. Royal 32mo, with Twenty 
Engravings, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** This is really a beautiful little book, and as valuable as it is beauti- 
ful. Mr. Bums has done many thhigs in book-publishing, but he never 
did better than this. We predict it will become au universal favourite, 
and find a rapid and extensive sale. It contuns above twenty neat 
engravings, with gilt and ornamented cover." — Baptist Record. 

CXAMPBEEili-Afrlcan I^lsht 

Thrown on a Selection of Scripture Texts. By the late Rev. John 

Campbell, Kinssland Chapel^ London. Second Edition, with u 

Biographical Sketch of the Author. Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth, 

gilt edges, 2s. 

'* This is one of the most delightful volumes which could be put into 

a young person's hand. The illustrations are at once striking and 

gmphic, and are written in an exceedingly pleasing and simple style." — 

Dundee Warder. 

CANDIilSH— Contribntlons towards the Escposltlen ef the 

Book of Genesis. By Robert S. Candlish, D.D., Edinburgh. Third 

Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6's. 
" The grand dispensation of Providence towards the fkllen race of 
man, as manifested and matured through the scheme of Christian re- 
demption, is here laid open, and expounded in a series of discourses, in 
a plain and practical way, bui, at the same time, with a clearness of 
reasoning ana a felicity of illustration that we have rarely seen equalled." 
— Edinburgh Adveriieer. 

CANBIilSn^The Cross of Christ t The Call of Oodt SannK 

Faith: An Inauiry into the Completeness and Extent of the 

Atonement, with es]>ecial reference to the Universal Offer of the 

Gospel, and the Universal Obligation to Believe. By Robert S. 

Candlish, D.D., Edinburgh. Second Edition, foolacap 8vo, cloth, 

2b. 6d. 

** It would be very vain to attempt giving an idea of this work. There 

is more in it than in many ponderous folios. It is full of thought; and 

it 18 well deserving of being jread, marked^ learned, and inwardly 

digtttted."— «$cottti4 Ouardian, 
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OAIYpiilflm-irMir I^etteni f the R«r. «• B. Kllltftt, 

On some passaffes in his Horao Apocalypticas. By R. S. Candlish, 
P. D., EdinburKh. Demy 8vo, sewed, 28. 6d. 
CAI^DIilSH—The Principle of Free Inqnlry and PrffTRte 

Ju(?gm"nt, and its Special Importance in the present times. By R. 
S. Candlish, D.D., Kdinborgh. 8to, sewed, 6d. 

€AN]>IiI8II-JehM Knex. his Times, and his Weric. 

A Discourse delivered in the Assembly Hall of the Free Church of 
Scotland, on 18th May, 1846. By R. S. Candlish, D.D. F<»p. 
870, 6d. 

CBNNICK-Tillaffe Biscenrses 

On the more Important Doctrines of the Gospel; with the Life of 
the Author, and Preface by Matthew Wilks. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHANNIIVO (Dr.) en Self-Cnllnre. 

32mo, in a wrapper, 4d. Cloth, gilt, 6d. 
'* A gem of English composition; and of sound, vigorous thought^ 

€APAI»OSB-.I>eath-Bed ef n Child ef Br. Capadese. 

Transited from the Original Dutch, 18mo, price 3d. 
** A short, but deeply interesting account of one in whom the declara- 
tion of the Psalmist was remarkably verified — * Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.* "''"-^Dumfries Standard, 

CHBBTBB~The lilfe and Times ^f John BnnyaA. 

By George B. Cheever, D.D. With a Preface by the Rev. Ingmm 
Cobbin, A.M. Royal 32mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
"•In this volume the author has shown that he possesses all the quali- 
ties, both intellectual and moral, necessary to form a just estimate of 
Bunyan, whether as a man, a preacher of the Gospel, a sufferer for con» 
science' sake, or a writer. The author's observations on the character of 
Bimyan's writings, and especially on his great work, are of high merit and 
excellence.*' — Witness. 

CHEETBB— liectnres en the Pilgrim's Prepress. 

Uniform with " Life and Times of Bunvan.** By G^eorge B. 

Cheever, D.D. Royal 32mo, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

" Dr. Cheever's sketches are so vivid, and so true, at the same 

time, to the spirit of Bunyan, that we have passed on from Lecture to 
Lecture without feeling, m a single instance, that either the poetry or 
the theology of the Pugrim has been dissipated. Indeed, we cannot 
withhold our strongly cherished conviction, that our American brother 
has better caught the feeling of the Pilgrim, and better transfused it 
into his pages, than any writer on this side the Atlantic." — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

*«* The above two works in one volume, 2s. 
CHBI9TI A N TRBASCBir ) ^ 

Containing Contributions from Ministers and Members of various 

Evangelical Denominations. Volume I., cloth, 5s. 

Published in Weekly Numbers, price Id. 

Monthly Parts, price 5d. 

« This is an admirable miscejlanv. It is conducted with taste a«d 
judgment. The articles are the productions of eminent writers, and the 
whole are in harmony with the liberal and catholic spirit of the work.** 
— Universe, 
CUBBICAIi BCOIfOimiCfl; 

Or, Hints, Rural and Household, to Ministers and Others of Limited 

Income. By a Clergyman of the Old SchooL Foolscap, 8vo» 

cloth,4t. 
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COIiliUrS* CHBAP HBRlBSt-. 

In Demy 12mo, sewed, at is. 6d. \ 

In Demy 12mo, cloth, at 2b. V as follows :— 

In Royal l2mo, cloth, 3s. j 

CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 
and on the LIFE and TIMES of BUNYAN. 

D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 4 rols. 
The Fourth Volume, printed by arrangement with Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd, from the author "s own English edition. 

DICK'S CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The Connection of 
Science and Philosophy with Religion. Illustrated with Engra- 
vings, 2 vols. 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES. By J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, 

D.D. .With a Frontispiece of the Author's Residence. 
*»* Other Popular Works in preparation for this Cheap Series. 

C0IiQUII017IV-.The World's Rell|rioii, 

As Contrasted with Genuine Christianity. By Lady Colquhoun. 

Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** We should particularly recommend this excellent volume to be put 
into the hands of such educated young females as admire the writings 
of Hannah More, and are able to relish them. The pious and gifted 
writer treats her subjects, imder the evident influence of great spirituality 
of feeling, very clearly, and very impressively." — Watdiman, 

OOIiQimarN-Tlie Kingdom of Ood, 

As to its Nature and Subjects. By Lady Colquhoun. 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

<?OIiQUIffOinV— ImpreMf offm of the Heart. 

Relative to the Nature and Excellency of Genuine Religion. By 
Lady Colquhoun. Second Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

CBAIO— The Foundation of Christian Hope; 

Being a Plain and Impartial Inquiry after a Safe Ground of Confi- 
dence for a Sinftil Creature at the Bar of God. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Craig. Fifth Edition, 32mo, cloth, 6d^ 

CBAIO— Christian Clrcnmspcction ; 

A Brief View of the Duty of Christians to Preserve themselves 
Pure from the Irreligious Customs of this World. By the Rev. 
Edward Craig. Fifth Edition, 18mo, stitched, 6d. 

CVNIVIIVOHAH— The Doctrines and Practices of the Chnrch 

of Rome Truly Represented. By Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., 

Bishop of Worcester; in answer to a Book entitled " A Papist 

Misrepresented and Represented." A New Edition, with Preface 

and Notes, forming more than one-half of the volume, by William 

Cunningham, D.D. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

** This work gives an accurate view of the doctrines of the Church of 

Rome, and the tricks to which Papists have recourse in defending them. 

It is, therefore, of great importance that such able works should be 

widely curculated and deeply pondered." — Ab€7'd€e9i Banner, 

I^AHiir DBTOTION8. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

D*A17BIOIVfi-OeneTa and Oxford t 

An Address to the Professors and Students of the Theological 
School, Geneva. By J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, D.D. Second Edi- 
tion, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
" An admirable illustration of three grand comprehensive principles, 
which of themselves furnish a sufficient antidote to the delusions of 
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Tractarianinn— the Word of God alone, tbe grace of Christ alone, tlie 
work of the Spirit alone."— iScottwA Prtibytenan, 

»B FOe.IVIenMlra of the Church •€ Scotland, 1m Foar 

Periods. From the Reformation to the Union. With an Appendix 
of some Transactions since the Union. By Daniel De Foe. Demy 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 

001>]>9-A Centary af Sca^toh Charch Histarr* 

In an Historical Sketch of the Church of Scotland from the Seqp- 

sion to the Disruption, With an Account of the Free Church. By 

the Rev. James Dodds of the Free Church, Belhaven. 18mo, 8d. 

'* Much judgment and discrimination is displayed in selecting the 

points that oup^ht to hold the prominent place in such an outline; and 

the narrative is given in such a clear, lively, and appropri%te style, that 

the attention in perusing it never flags/*— TTitiMM. 

DUFF-The Jemiltat 

Their Origin and Order, Morality and Practices, Suppression and 

Restoration. By Alexander Duff, D.D., Calcutta. Second Edition, 

8vo, Is. 6d. 

" A clear, connected, and most instructive sketch of that suhtle, 

powerful, and unprincipled Society, which, in its revived strength, is 

now operating, to an extent little suspected by many, against the truth 

of God." — London Watchman. 

1>ITFF-Iadia aad ladla imiarioaa; 

Including Sketches of the Qigantic System of Hinduism, both in 

Theory and Practice ; also, Notices of some of the Principal Agencies 

employed in conducting the process of Indian Evangelization, &c. 

By Alexander Duff, D.D., Calcutta. Second Edition, demy, 8vo, 

cloth, 12s. 

" This work reflects most remarkably the principal qualities of Dr. 

Duff^s mind — his fervent enthusiasm in the great cause in which he has 

embarked — his wonder^l talent of description, by which he can almost 

succeed in bringing before us, as in a panorama, the Eastern scenes he 

is illustrating — and the extreme fervency of his appeids, both to the 

understanding and heart, in behalf of the natives of that extraordinary 

land.** — Glasgow ConsiiiutiontU. 

DUFF— mrUalona the Chief End af the Christian Church s 

Also, The Qualifications, Duties, and Trials of an Indian Mission- 
ary. By Alexander Duff, D.D., Calcutta. Fourth Edition, foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" We consider this to be one of the most valuable publications eyer 

produced, by Christian piety, in aid of the great cause of Missions.*^ — 

Aberdeen Constitutional, 

BARI.Y PIETY, 

Illustrated in the Brief Memoir and Journal of a Youthfhl Mem- 
ber of St. James* Chapel, Edinburgh. ISmo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

BIXIANCIPATION OF TBIE f^OIIi, 

And Free Trade in Land. By a Landed Proprietor. 8vo, sd.. Is. 
BIHERSON (RAIiPn WAIiDO) — Oratlana, liccturea, and 

Addresses; to which is added, Nature, an Essay. 12mo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. 
BSSENTlAIi CONSIDERATIONS far Yaaas Christiana 

when entering on the Active Period of Life. Adapted for Sabbath 
School Libraries, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FBRRIE— Catechlani an the Brldencea of Rerealed RelijKlan, 

with a few Remarks on Natural Religion. By William Ferrie, D.D., 
Kilconquhar. IBmo, 4d. 
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FAIRBAIRN~8«iiKa f«r "Wajfwrerm. 

Bj the Rev. J. G. Fairbairn, AUanton. Price 6d. sewed, or cloth, 
gilt edges, 9d. 
" This is a small, neat collection of songs, of a sacred character, simple 
in their nature, and directing and encouraging in their tendency.'" — 
Oreenoch Advertiser, 

FIFTIT <|IJC:S»T10NS concerning the lieadina Doctrinea wmA 
Duties of the Gospel. For the Use of Sabbath Schools. Sewed, Id. 
FliEItllNO— The Rise and Fall of Papacy. 

By the Rev. Robert Fleming, junior. Minister of the Gospel, Lon- 
don, A New Edition. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
the Rev. Thomas Thomson. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
•,1* The wondrous changes of the French Revolution were foretold in 
this work nearly one hundred years before the occurrence. It excited 
great attention when its interpretations of prophecy were thus verified, 
and was not only reprinted in England and America, but translated into 
several foreign languages. 

" A reprint of one of the most remarkable and sagaxjious works extant 
on the subject of unfulfilled prophecy, deserving a perusal as a succinct, 
learned, and eminently devout exposition of the Apocalypse."— Pafrio^ 
FOOTB-Eflectnal Calling. 

A Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical Treatise on Effectual 

Calling. By James Foote, A.M., Minister of the Free East Church, 

Aberdeen, Author of " Lectures on Luke," &c., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 38. 

*• Within the work, limited as it is, and perhaps, therefore, more likely 

to be useful, the various views in which the subject presents itself — 

through which it can be pressed — by which it can be illustrated — and 

the classes, embracuig ultimately all, to whom it can be addressed, are 

exhausted; and the treatise forms thus * a hand-book^ on a most vital 

department of theology." — Banner of Ulster, 

" This treatise displays a full mastery of the theme to which it is de- 
voted, and shows the author to be a scribe well instructed in the mvste- 
T\e^ of the- kingdom of heaven. We regard it as the best work on 
< Effectual Calling* in the English huga&ge.''''— Evangelical Magazine. 
.FOXE— VniTeraal HUtorr of Chrlatian Martrrdom ; 

With Notes, Commentaries, and Illustrations, by the Rev. J. Mil- 
ner, M.A. 8vo, with sixteen original designs, cloth, lOs. 6d. 
FBEE CHURCH CATECHISJflt 

Catechism on the Principles and Constitution of the Free Church 
of Scotland. Jsstted by authority of the General Assembly, Second 
Impression of 20,00J copies, 18mo, 4d. 
FBEE CHURCH 19IAOAZINE. 

Published on the 15th of each Month. Unstamped, 5d. 

Stamped, for Post, 6d. 

" One of the best magazines extant."^CAmtia» Witness. 
FRENCH TEATAItlENT. 

Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ. D'Apret 
la Version revue par J. F. Ostervald, ruby, 24mo,roan, sprinkled 
edges, 2s. 

roan, embossed, gilt edges, 2s. 3d. 

morocco, plain, 3s. 9d. 

. extra, 4s. dd, 

OARRNER^IVIeniolra of Eminent Chrlatlan IXIIwionarles. 

By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M., M.D., foolscap 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. 

•• A better "book of the kind never has been printed. It contains judi- 

otous and elegant Memoirs of Eliot, Neff, Martyn, Carey, Whitefield, 

Morison, Fisk, Rhenius, Marshman, Campbell, Williams, Heber; and 
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there \b prefixed a most excellent introdnetorr essay <m the extenrio^ 
of the missionary spirit, which has only onti fault^that of being too 
short"— H^t<»eM. 

OAR1»lVBR-]«I«iii«lra of ChrlatlaM FemalfM; 

With an Essay on the Influences of Female Piety. By the ReT« 

James Grardner, A.M., M.D. Third Edition, in foolscap 8to, widi 

an Elegant Portrait of Mrs. Margaret Wilson, Bombay. 

** We know few Tolumes that Christian parents may more suitably 

pat into the hand of their daughters than this, and that are better 

adapted, by the blessing from on high, to realise for them the Pntlmist^ 

desire, toat they may be * as coxHer stones polished after the similitude 

of a palace.* " — The Covenanter, 

GAIJ99EN— Oenera and R«iiie. 

An Address to the Students of the Theological School, Geneya, at 
the opening of the Session 1843. By Professor Li Ghiussen, 8to, 4d. 
" A rery graphic description of the present aspect of Popery and Pro- 
testantism."— /9co(eisA Congregational Magazine, 

OIFT-BOOK OF POBTRY; 

Selected chiefly from Modem Authors. IBmo, with Frontispiece 

and Vignette, 2b. 

*' Notwithstanding the many selections of poetry and prose issued to 

tl)e public of late, we have not seen any so well deserring the name as 

the one now before us, nor one more worthy a place on the table of 

the boudoir, or as a companion for a leisure moment/*— 2>M9u2es Cowrier. 

GORDO IV~f9ennoiia. 

By Robert Gordon, D.D., Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, demy Sro, 
cloth, 6s. 
« These are orations, these arc arguments, worthy of a Tery high and 
permanent place in our theological literature. They display a vigour 
and originahty of thought which it is truly refreshing to meet with in 
printed sermons, and are, at the same time, boldly explicit in the ennn- 
ciation of the Gospel system." — Eclectic Review, 

^j.^fcy K'S*'M* Bffwjlftw t 

Or, The Place of Departed Spirits. By the Rer. R. Govett, junior, 
A.M., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and Curate of SL 
Stephen^s, Norwich. Foolscap 8yo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

GRBIT— Ainn«eiiientii of Tonth* addressed to ITonng People. 

By Henry Grey, D.D., Edinburgh. 18mo, sewed, 4d. 

GRBIT— Catechism on Baptlsiii« 

In which are considered its Nature, its Subjects, and the Obligations 
resulting ftom it* By Henry Gi'ey, D.D., Edinburgh. 6d. 

CIRIETANCK OF UIVITFRSITV TF9T9, 

As set forth in the Proceedings of the Presbvtcry of St. Andrews ; 
with an Authentic Copy of the Libel in the case of Sir David 
Brewster, as Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and Sc 
Leonard, in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

ORIIXIAIIAIVF— The Fntare Restoratloa and Conrerslon of 

the Jews. Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered 
in St. James* Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, in May, 1842. By the 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, M. A., Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire, 
and Vicar of Biddenham, Bedfordshire. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

HAJ!niIiTON~Assembl7*s Shorter Catechism. 

With Three Hundred Doctrinal Questions. By William Hamilton. 
Sewed, l^d. 
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HBRAIiH OF THK €IffUBOHBil< 

Or Monthly Record of Ecclesiastical and Missionary Intelligence, 
price, per Number, Unstamped, 5d. 

' *— , Stamped, 6d. 

*' An admirable digest of missionary intelligence.**— ^van. Mctg, 
HODGB — Th« Orthodox Doctrine re«ardlnathe Extent of 
the ATONEMENT VINDICATED. By Charles Hodge, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the Theologioil Seminary, Princeton^ 
United States. With a Reconmiendatory Preface, by Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, Professor M*Crie, Dr. Candlish, and Dr. William 
Symin^n. Second Edition, foolscap 8to, cloth, 8d. 
** A concise view and a masterly defence of the true doctrine regard- 
ing the atonement***— i>«9u2e« Warder. 

HETHERINGTONoBliatory of the Chmrch of Scotland; ' 
From the Introduction of Christianity to the Disruption in 1843. 
By the Rev. W. M. Hethermgton, LL.D., St. Andrews. Fifth Edi- 
tion, royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
'* The work is writteli in an energetic and engaging stvle. There is 
no feebleness in its composition or details. Its com^let«iess, too, is a 
very strong recommendation, as it brings doi^ the history to our ovm 
times, and supplies a clear statement of the Non-intrusion controversy to 
the period of the last General Assembly, and the enrolment of the Free 
Church,**— JStfangelical Magannet Dec. 1843. 

HETirEptlNGTON — History of the UTentmlnsfer AiiiM-tmbly 
of Divmes. By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. Second 
Edition, foolscap 8vO) cloth, 58. 
<* The character which Dr. Hetherington has acquired as an ecclesi- 
astical historian, will be augmented and consolidated by the volume now 
before us, which supplies what is felt to. be a desideratum, — a connected 
and comprehensive account of the Westminster Assembly, the meeting 
of which was unquestionably one of the most important events of the 
seventeenth century.** — Watchman. 
nBTSERINGTON-The ]«Iini«ter*a Fan»lly. 

By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with 
Frontispiece, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
** It relates, with affecting simplicity, and purity and chasteness of 
style, the death of the devoted minister, the consequent trials of his 
widow atld family, including successive bereavements oy death, and the 
mcious providences that ministered to their provision and comfort.** — 
VoveMLiUer. 

0UIB— Sacred IjTrlcs. 
By Richard Huie, M.D. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 

♦* They form, in their collected state, a very acceptable addition to 
those stores of pure and hallowed enjoyment which the religious press 
of our coimtry has, in varied forms and measures, been honoured to 
supply.** — Scottish Onardian. 
INFANT AI.TAR. 

16mo, square, cloth, gilt edges, Is. 
KING-The £iOrd*s Nnppcr. 

By the Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow, Author of " The Ruling 
Eldership of the Christian Church.** Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3b. 6d. 
•* Dr. King has here given a luminous exposition of the true character 
of the blessed ordinance of which he writes— (equally free from Socinian 
lowering down on the one hand, and from Popish and Puseyite exalta- 
tion on the other)— and he urges the claims of that holy sacrament 
with an evangelical simplicity and power, which warrant us in wishing 
that the volume may be widely circulated, and prayerfully and carefully 
read.*'— Watchman, 
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liAIIVCU-A CiaccMma on tke HlstovT of the CfenrA «if ScM* 

land. By the Rev. B. Laing, Ck>lmonell. l8mo, cloth, It. 6d. 
'* We cordially recommend the Catechism by Mr. Laing. It brings 
out in a narrow compass, with great clearness and fidelity, the leadmg 
points in our ecclesiastical histonr, and is eminently fitted to remore 
prejudices, and convey correct information respecting the principles of 
the Second Reformation, and the proceedings of the men who struggled 
tnd suffered on their behalf." — Scottish Presbyterian* 

liAING— irhat onjcht the Reformed Preshyterlans and the 

Original Seceders to do now ? By the Rev. B. Laing, ColmonelL 
With an Appendix, containing Hints on the Nature and Obligation 
of the Solemn League and Covenant. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

liANOSBOBOUOBI-ATnhire Sketches; 

Or, Memoirs of Jeanie Charters, Hugh Cunninghame, and James 
Baird. By the Rev. D. Landsborough, Stevenston. IBmo, 6d. 
I^EIOHTOIV-Zlon*s Plea a«aiast Prelacy. 

By Alexander Leighton, D.D. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

*»♦ For writing this treatise the author was condemned twice to ex- 
boSure in the pillory, to have his ears cut off, his nostrils slit, and te 
heavy fines and imprisonment. 

liESTilE— A Short and Easy method with the Deists. 

By the Rev. Charles Leslie, A.M. ; with an Introductory Essay bj 
David Russell, D.D., Dundee. 18mo, Is. 
I^RIIflER— manual of Presbyterr— comprising 

1. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apostolic Constitution 
of the Church of Christ; or, a View of the History, Doctrine, 
Government, and Worship of the Presbyterian Church. By 
Samuel Miller, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Presbyteriitfi Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 

2. The Character and Advantages of Presbyterianism ascertained 
by Facts; with an Appendix on the Pretensions of the New 
Anglican School, commonly called Puseyites— the Testimony of 
the Fathers and Reformers to Presbytery— the Moral Tendency 
of Calvinism, &c. By the Rev. John G. Lorimer, Glasgow. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" This is a highly seasonable compendium. It consists, in the first 
place, of a full but succinct treatise on the Constitution of Presbytery, 
by Dr. Miller, an American professor, and then an admirable sequel by 
Mr. Lorimer, confirmatory of the principles laid down in the previous 
work, from the Statistics of Presbytery. Like all the productions of 
the estimable editor^ this * Manual* abounds in curious information, and 
evinces an ardent, vigorous, and enlightened imn.^'*''—Oreenock Intelii- 
gtitcer. 
liORimER—A Treatise on the OIBce of Deacon; 

With Suggestions for its Revival By the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, 

Glasgow. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
'* We would earnestly recommend this very able and lucid treatise to 
the attention of our readers. They will here find the whole subject dis- 
cussed, in all its bearings, with a power of argument and weight of evi- 
dence, both from Scripture and ecclesiastical history, that must convince 
every candid and unprejudiced mind at once of the scriptural nature of 
the office, and its inaispensable necessity to the well-being of a Christian 
eonmiunity."— jScoWmA Guardian, 
JLORimER— An Historical Sketch of the Protestant Chnrch 

of France, from its Origin down to the Present Day; with Pluallel 

Notices of the History of the Church of Scotland during the f 
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period. By the Rey. J. G. Lorimer, Glasgow. Foolaoap Sro. cloth, 
48, 6d. 

" The public are indebted to Mr. Lorimer for a narrative fraught 
with facts of great interest to the friends of religion; and we can cor- 
dially recommend his work to our readers, as containing a great deal of 
Tery useful information, deduced from a variety of authentic sources, 
and exhibited in a clear and impressive manner." — Baptist Magazine. 

BM. Chrlatian*a Walk with Ood. 

By the Hon. Mrs. M , Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

" An admirable help to the child of God, the heir of glory, in the 
work of self-examination."— CAm«m» Witness, 

IXIACKAir— liife of liicatenant-Genrral Blugh Iflackay, of 

Scoury, By the late John Mackay, Esq. of Rockfield. A New 
Edition, Revised. With a Memoir of the Author. Post 8vo. cl. 68. 
IXIACKAir-Sabbath IXIasliica thronffhout the Year. 

By Mrs. Colonel Mackay, Authoress of " The Family at Heather- 
dale." 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
'* This book consists of a short chapter for each Sabbath in tbe year, 
written in a tasteful and pleasing style, and breathing a fine spirit of 
evangelical piety."— jSco«wA Congregational Magazine. 
n*EWKN— Orace and Truth; 

In an Attempt to Illustrate the Types, Figures, and Allegories of 
the Old Testament. By the Rev. William M^Ewen. 18ino, 
cloth, 2s. 

iI«IiEO]>— Ecclesiastical Catechisin ; 

Bepg a Series of Questions on the Scriptural Authority for the 
Presbyterian Form of Church Government. By Alexander 
M*Leod, D.D., New York. 18mo, 6d. 

lIA€I^ONAIj1»--]IIemolra and Iflannscript of Isobel Blood. 

By the Rev. John Macdonald, Calcutta. Second Edition, with an 
Introductory Notice, by Hugh Miller. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6'd. 

MA RSKAI^K— Inward Revival; 

Or, Motives and Hindrances to Advancement in Holiness. By the 
Rev. J. Marshall, Bristol. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
9I«CHBirNE— Itlemolr and Remains of the late Rev. R. m. 
M*Cheyne, Dundee. By the Rev. A. A. Bonar, Collace. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

n^GHElTNE— niemolr, without the Remains. 18mo, Is. 
in*CHBYNE-Addftlonal Remains of the late Rev. R. 91. 

M*Cheyne, consisting of Sermons and Lectures delivered by him in 
the course of his Ministry. With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 

M'CHEYNE— Tracts t 

32mo, sewed, each 2d. 

Sabat the Arabian; or. The Apostate. 

Sudden Coi^versions. 

Missions, and their First-Fruits. 

Abdool Messee; or, The True Convert, 
M*€RIE-IfllsceUaneou» Writings, 

Chiefly Historical By Thomas M*Crie, D.D., Edinburgh. Edited 

by his Son. Demy 8vo, cloth, iOs. 6d. 
" This work contains a collection of a number of pieces by Dr. M*Crie, 
which appeared at various times in magazines and other periodicals. 
The^ are all characterized by his usual ability and research. The 
work is edited by his son, whose success as his father^s biographer 
•hows his qualifications for the present task."— Dun^nes Times. 
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n«€RIR-.IilDB of Tli«m«« lVI«Cri4% H.'D. 

Author of the ** Life of John Knox/' By the Rey. Thomai 

M'Crie, Edinhurgh. Demy 8yo, cloth, 98. 
'* Seldom is it that the life of a Christian pastor and of a man of lit*- 
ratore presents so much in variety of incident to keep up the interest of 
the narration. The reader of this work inll feel little inclined to rise 
from its perusal till he hath devoured it in toto; for as you proceed you 
feel a renewed relish for the repast** — Chrittiati Inttntctor. 

BI«€BIE->Sketchea of Scottiah Chnrch HiatoiTf 

Embracing the Period from the Reformation to the Revolulson. 

With an Appendix, relative to the alleged Accession of John 

Knox to the Conspiracy a|Ainst Riccio. By the Rev. Thomas 

M^Crie, Edinburgh. Thml Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" There is a particular charm in Mr. M*Crie*s Sketches, from the 

great collection of anecdotes illustrative of characters and events with 

which they abound. His work ought almost to be called ' A History of 

the Church of Scotland in Anecdotes.* At the same time, he preserves 

theiust properties of historical writing. Another valuable 

quality in the 'Sketches* is, the frequent reference to authorities, and 
tne important information oontuned in subsidiary notes.** — Scottish 
Ouardtan, 

1I«CBIB— Pii«cal*a Prortnclal Ii«ttcrs, 

A New Translation, with an Introduction, oontidning an Historical 
Account of the Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas M*Crie, Edinboigh. 
With a Portrait of Pascal Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5f. 

SIEIKIiE— S^Utnde Sweetened. 

By James Meikle. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3b. 

IHEiriOIR OF JANB IVIARTIN 

And her Little Brother. By a Lady, 18mo, 6d. 
" Here we have the life of a lovely girl most beautifully written. Tha 
Memoir is compiled by ' a Lady.* No Sunday scholar can read this 
little book without wishing to be as holy in life and as happy in death 
as this dear cluld.**-— ^unclay Scholar, 

raENNAIS— The ITorda •fa Believer. 

By the Abb6 de la Mennais. Translated from the French, bv 
Edward Smith P&yce, A.M. 18mo, ornamented wrapper. Is. 6d. 
cloth; gUt,2B. 

IIIIiIiBB-.The Old Bed Sandatonei „,. , _, 

Or, New Walks m an Old field. By Hugh MiUer. With Plat«a 

and Geological Sections. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
" The excellent and lively work of our meritorious self-taught coun- 
tryman—Mr. Hugh Miller. This work is as admirable for the clearness of 
its descriptions, and the sweetness of its composition, as for the purity 
and gracefulness which pervades iV-^JEdifiburgh Review. 

MISSIONABir BECOBD. . . ,^ „ ^ v /.« ^ 

Home and Foreign Missionary Record of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Publishedon the 1st of dach month. Unstamped, l^d. 
— Stamped, for post, 2Jd. 

nOiyOB— Speech Belirered In the Cteneral Aaaemblv ef tfeie 

Free Church, on Wednesday, May 28, 1845. By the Rev. Frederick 
Monod. 18mo9 sewed, 2d. 
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nONOD— Popery in France t 

Answer to the Rev. Bishop Gillis* Refutation of Statements made 
in the late General A jseniblj of the Free Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Frederick Monod. 18mo, 2d. 

Bf OIVTHIiir STATEItlKNT. 

Published by authority of the Sustentation Committee of the 
Free Church of Scotland. One halfpenny— per 100, 38. 6d. 

ra001»Y STUART-meath-lled Scenea. 

By the Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edmburgh. Third Edition, 18mo, 

cloth, 6d 
** There are four characters here represented in the hour of death — 
The Antinomian, the Reprobate, the Drunkard, the Penitent; and of 
each of these a very striking delineation is presented."— Watchman. 

aiORE— Practical Piety; 

The Influence of the Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of the 
Life. By Mrs. Hannah More. L2mo, large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JHORE-Cttlebs in Search of a "Wife, 

By Mrs. Hannah More; with a Biographical Memoir of the Author" 
by Rev. Ingram Cobbin, A.M. i2mo, extra cloth, illuminate^i 
title, ds. 

IVS WTOIV-.€ardlph«nla , 

Or, Utterance of the Heart, in the Course of a Real Correspon- 

» dence. By the late Rev. John Newton, Vicar of Olney. With an 

Introductory Essay, by David Russell, D.D., Dundee. Foolscap 

8vo, Pohrait, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

*«* This edition is printed on a large clear type, and with Dr. RusselPs 

admirable Essay, may be regarded as the most complete and elegant 

edition of this valuable work. 

N£WTON~TwentT-fiTO liCttem; 

By the Rev. John Newton. Notofor ike first time PuUisked, With 
a Prefatory Note, by the Rev. John Hunter, A.M. Third Edition, 
18mo, cloth. Is. 
" Written in a style which is at once easy, graceful, and engagmg. 

Those who possess the other works of Newton will do well to add to 

them the Letters now published.** — Wiinett, 

OBPHAN8 OF lilSSAU, 

And other Narratives, immediately connected with Jewish Customs, 
Domestic and Religious; with Explanatory. Notes. By the Author 
of " Enmia de Lissau,** " Sophia de Lissau," &c. A New Edition, 
Revised. With a Recommendatory Preface, by John Wilson,, D.D., 
Free Church Mission, Bombay. Foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

OUT€A<4TS OF ISRAEIi; 
Plea for. IBmo, stiff cover, 6d. 

PARKHURI^T — Greek and Enylieh liCxicon to the New 
Testament; to which is prefixed a plain, eawr Grammar; with ad- 
ditions by Hugh James Rose, B.I). Carefully revised by J. R. 
Major, D.D., King^s CoJege, London. Royal 8vo, New Edition, 
cloth, 24s. 

PATERSON— A Concise System of Theoloffr, 

Bemg the Shorter Catechism of the W^estnunster Assembly of 
Divines Analyzed and Explained. By Alexander Smith Paterson, 
A.M. With a Paper on the History and Arrangement of the 
Shorter Catechism, by Duncan Macfarlan, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 
** The author's plan is to give an analjrns and scriptural proofs of each 

answer in the Catechism; then to expliun it more at large by referencep 
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to other corregpondingjpaasages of Scripture; and Iba^ff to gire tb« • 
practical inferences. The ^-hole eyidenoes great research, care, and 
labour. It is thoroughly scriptural, and altogether the best help to the 
study of the Catechism we have ever seen. We strongly recommend it 
to the attention of Sabbath-school teachers, and to the Christiaa puUif 
at large."— iScottwA Gfuardian. 

PHICOSOPHir OF THE PI^AIV OF SAI^TATIOIY. 

By an American Citizen. Foolscap 8vo, sewed. Is. cloth; Is. 4d. 

PORTRrM-A SnmmarT of the Principnl Frtdence* 

For the Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation. De- 
signed chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By Beilby Portetis, < 
D.D., late Bishop of London. 32mo, sewed, 4d. 

PROFI.IOATE*S DBEAIRI, 

A True Narrative. 32mo, sewed, Id. 

RAIIilTAY TRACTS. 

Each, Is. 6d. per 100. 
No. 1. The First Death. 
No. 2. The Bible and the Smner. 
No. 3. Just Wages. 
No. 4. Do you believe in the Son of Grod ? 

REPORTS 

Report of the Proceedings in the General Assembly on May 39, 
and June 1, 1846, regarding the Relations of the Free Church and 
the Presbyterian Churches of America. Revised, 8vo, ^ewed, 6d. 

9AFIIVG FAITS, 

As laid down in the Word of God, and maintained in the Confession! 

of the Reformed Churches. Being a series of works by the following 

authors: — John Anderson, D.D., S.T. P., United States; Rev. 

Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling; Rev. William Cudworth of Nonridi. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

" A judicious and well-timed reprint of valuable essays on the nature 

of that appropriating faith in the merits of the Redeemer, which is the 

grand and sole immediate instrument of a sinner^s justification.*' — 

watchman. 

\ 
SHAW — An Exposition, Roclrinal mwtd Pmcttcnl, of tiM 
Westminster Confession of Faith. By the Rev. Robert Shaw, 
Whitburn. With a Preface, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 
LL.D., St. Andrews. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
•* We rejoice to see the Confession of Faith republished in the present 
form, introduced in an able essay by the highly talented historian of the 
Scottish Church, and illustrated with such judicious, terse, and compre 
hensive notes as to render it a complete compend of Presbyterian 
theology."— ^orrfer Watch, 

8I1XIP80N— Tradltiona of the Corenmntcra; 

Or, Gleanings among the Mountains. By the Rev. Robert Simp- 
son, Sanquhfur. A new edition, complete in One Volume, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
'* A new and improved edition, well got up, and very cheap, of a most 
entertaining and mstructive volume, which exhibits, in a remarkable 
Biunner, the romance of real life in the days of the Scottish Covenant.^ 
—Evangelical Magazine, * 

•IinPSON-The Times of CiarerhonMi 

Or, Sketches of the Persecution. By the Rev. R. Simpson, Sai». 
quhar. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** It depicts very faithfully the trials, consolations, and deliveraneet 
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of our persecuted fathers; and is veil worthy of being put into the 

hasHk of old and young in the present generation. Few works, indeed, 

will be perused with greater profit in the present time/* — Banner of 

irUttr, 

SmEPSOIV— The Banner of the Corenant* 

By the Rev. R. Simpson, Sanquhar. A new tcork, in the Press. 
8KETCHES OF SBBlflONS ON CHRISTIAN IfllSSIONS, 

Original and Selected. By the author of " Four Hundred Sketches 

and Skeletons of Sermons," " Pulpit Cyclopaedia." r2mo, cloth, 

48. 6d. 
The Selections are from the Missionary Sermons of distinguished 
British and American Preachers, including Bishop Wilson, Rev. Legh 
Richmond, Rev. G. T. Noel; Drs. Wayland, Abeel, Dwight, Edwards, 
Bvland, Wardlaw, Griffin, Beaumont, W. B. Collyer; and Revs. G. 
Clayton, Ewing, Lambert, Hyatt, Atherton, Bowers, Summerfield, &c. 
"The selection has been made with judgment; and we can recom- 
mend the works as suggestive of topics, reasonings, appeals, and illus- 
trations, well suited to those missionary occasions which, happily, are. 
now of such constant recurrence in all parts of our country." — Watd^ 
man. 

li]VIAIjIi>8onfl[a of the Tineyard* 

In Days of Gloom and Sunshine. By the Rev. J. G. Small, 

Author of " The Highlands," " The Scottish Martyrs," &c. 18me, 

sewed, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 

" Twenty-seven short poems, all referring to one or other of the cir- 

oumstances of that vineyard of which Jehovah represents himself as the 

l^eeper. Any one who wishes to put into his waistcoat pocket devotional 

poetry enough to occupy his mind ten or twelve hours, will find this 

pretty little volume suited to his purpose." — Baptist Magazine, 

TRACTS ON THE mABTlTRS AND COTSNANTEBS, 

No. No. 

1. Patrick Hamilton. 14. The DUruption of 166?. 

2. George Wishart. 15. Johnston of Warriston. 

3. Walter Mill. ~ ~ " 

4. Jamet (tuthrie. 

5. Blair, Rutherford, and Didcion. 

6. Hugh M'Kail. 



7. Spence, Carttarei, and Jervis* 

wood 

8. John Brown of Priesthill. 

9. Andrew Hiilop. 

10. Muirhead of Monktpn. 

11. Haikne»8, Clark, and M'Ewan. 
13. Daniel M«Michael. 

13. Marquis of Argyll. 



16. The Bothwell Bridge Prisoners. 

17. John Welsh, 
la Hume and Cameron. 

19. Isobel Alison and Marion Hnrrie. 

20. James Glendinning. 

21. Lays of the Covenanters, No 1. 

22. Covenanters' Sacrament. 

23. Lays of the Covenanters, No. 2. 

24. Christian Logan and her Daugh- 

ter. 

25. De Foe's Summary of the Suff^v- 

ings of the Covenanters. 



%* Complete Sett (one of each), in packets, Sd.; neatly done up in 
cloth, 9d. 

TWEEBIti:— Calrtn and Merrtttnm, 

The Reformer's Share in the Trial of Michael Servetus Historically 

Ascertained. Prom the French. With Not^ and Additions. By 

the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

*'A complete vindication of Calvin from the obloquy to which hit 

mat and venerable name has been so long and unjustly exposed. ^'' — 

^ree Church Magazine, 

" This volume comprises, in a brief compass, matter of large extent 
and much value. All who desire to acquire full information, and to form 
an impartial judgment on the chapter of ecclesiastical history of which 
it txeatff, should feel bound to give it an attentive perusal''— Watchman, 
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TWEBOIK-'The Atonemeat 

Of Christ the Hope of his People. By the Rer. W. K. Tweedie, 

Edinburgh. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
*' Everything has been excluded except what was needful to exhibit 
the truth of God in its simplest form. It is, therefore, of a nature en- 
tirely practical and devotional; and, as such, it is calculated to prove 
extensively useful,**— ^6«re{eef» Journal, 

T1VBB9IB— The SacrsuHent of Bajptlna t 

Its Nature, Design, and Obligations. Bv the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, 

Edinburgh. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
** A masterly treatise, containing a full and scriptural view of the holy 
ordinance of baptism. The author gives a most sound and judicious 
deliventnce on the various controverted points on this subject.**— /V 
Sentinel. 

WATTS' (Dr.) eVlMB TO PBAYEB. 

12mo, cloth, Ss., 

WIIiSON— Four Sennoas to Chll^lrea. 

By Daniel Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 82mo, cloth, Is, 

WBIGHT and AI<BBIGBIT (or eiIiPIIf*8) P«UlcatiMBa 

For Sunday Schools :— 

Farthing Books, in Packets of 48, .... Is. 

Halfpenny 21, .... Is. 

Penny 12, . , . . Is. 

Twopenny 12, .... 2b. 

\* The above Packets are considered Cheaper than any other Series 
at present published. 

WIXIB— A JonmeT orer the Beglon of Fnllllled Prophecy. 

By the Rev. J. A. Wylie. Second Edition, with a Map and Wood- 
cuts, Is. 6d. 
''An instructive, trustworthy, and interesting book, on a subject 
which can never cease to be interesting.**— -BWtwA Quarterly Rtview, 

Yovivo coob:*s assistant i'THB 

Being a Selection of Economical Receipts and Directions, adapted 

to the Use of Families in the Middle Rank of Life. Edited by a 

Clergyman*s Daughter. Sixth Thousand, with Frontispiece, 18pio. 

Is. 6d. 

« All who desiderate excellent and plain cooking— and their name is 

legion— ought to have this work. Mistresses will find it an incalculable 

saving {o bestow it as a gift upon their servants.**— JTs^ Warder, 
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NEW GENERAL ATUIS AND SCHOOL MAP GOMPANV OF SOOTbUIO. 

COMPRI8IKO 

LIBRARY AND SCHOOL ATLASES; COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
TRAVELLING, AND ROAD MAPS. 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; 
01 &txin of flUps fillttstratfng t|r <Sfrog[ra|^i)ttal 9i§txibnti9n of 
Kattttral y^enontf na. 

By HENtiY Bbrohaus, LL.D., F.R.G.S.^ Regim Professor of Geodesy, 

Berlin, and Principal of the Geographical Institute, Potsdam; and 
Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R^G.S., Geographer at Edinburgh in 

Ordinary to her Majesty, Honorary Member of the.Geographical Society, 

Berlin, and Editor of the " National Atlas/* 

4Sr This Work will be completed in Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Three Maps, with descriptive Letter- Press; to be issued every alternate 
Month. — Parte 1. to V., already published, each, £1, Is. 



{Brought up to the Period of PulliccUion,] 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS 

OP 

(Srnrral, ^omnurttal, anli ^olitital iSfeograpijs, €on0trutteD from 
tt)r most l&nent anli glut^rntic J&ourtes. 

By Alexander K. Johnston, P.R.G.S. 

Imperial Folio, strongly hf.-bd. Russia or Morocco, on guards, £8, 8s. 

boimd, Morocco, plain, £9, 9s. 

extra, £10, 10s. 

. ■ super extra, £11. 

Separate Maps of the National Atlas, 4s. 
Impressions from Plates, Parts 1 to 10 already published, each, 10s. 
Lithographed Impression, outlined, Parts 1 to lO already published, 
each, 5s. 

^9* These Editions will be completed in Fifteen Parts, each Part con- 
taining Three Mi^s, and will be issued on the 1st day of each Month. 
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Johnstons* Initiatory Atlas, 4to, 28. 

- Library Atlas, folio, cloth, 8s. 6d. 



- uiorary Avias. loiio, cioio, os. oo. . • tw 

- School Atlas, 4to, cloth, 5s. ... 32 
^ — Classical Atlas, royal 8to, cloth, 48. . 21 



No. of Maps. 

II 

39 

32 



U.— jrohmatons' College bmA School maps*— IsT Series. 



Price qf each Map :— 

Sheets, Coloured, 8s. 
Rollers, Unvarnished, lOt. 
^, Yamished, 12b. 



1. Eastern Hemisphere 

2. Western Hemisphere 

3. Europe 

4. Asia 

5. Africa 

6 America 

7 England 

8. Scotland 

9. Ireland 
10. Canaan and Palestine 

The Whole Ten Maps m Case (Fig. A.), £6, 6s. 

Stand (Fig. B.), £7, 78. 

with Black Board, £7, 178. 6d. 

Canaan and Palestine, separately, on Rollers, Yamished, Ss. 6d. 



Fig. B. (Stand.) 



Fig. A. (Case.) 




4 fb. 8 in, by 1 ft. 7 in. 



6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
III.~Jolui«toMa* College and School ]IIaps«-.2D Series. 




World, on Mercator's Projection, 
France, 



Sheets, Coloured, 8s. 
Rollers, Unvarnished, 10s. 
, Yamished, 12s. 



In preparation for the Completion ofthi^ Series : — 
British India— Central Europe— Italy— Spain and Portugal, and Greece. 
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PITMAirft PHONOGRAPHIC MO PHONOTYPIO PUBUOATIONS. 



The SfaMMal of "PhomfptmpUj ^ 

A Complete Exposition of the System. With an Appendix on its 

Application to Foreign Languages. Fcap. 8to, roan, gilt edges, 

seventh edition, 2s. 
The People** EdltioM 

Of the Manual of Phonography (the above Work without the 

Appendix), sewed. Is. 
The Phonographic Claas-Book* 

With Lessons and Exercises for Learners, 6d. 
The Reporter; 

Or, Phonography Adapted to Verbatim Reporting. 8vo, cl. bds., Ss. 6d. 

• . 8vo, sewed, 2s. 

Ust of the lUeiiibere of the Phonographic Corresponding 

Society, 1846, 2d. 
The Phonographic JTonmal, 

With Ornamental Gilt Wrapper, for 1842, cloth, 2b. 6d. 
The Phonotyplc Jonmal* 

For 1843, cloth, 2s., 

„ lo44, „ 4S., 

„ 1845, „ 3s. 6d., 
The Phonetic Spelling-Book; 

Exhibiting all the Monosyllables of the Language under a Four- 
fold Arrangement. 12mo, sewed, Qi, 
The Phonographic Star* 

With Ornamental Gilt Wrapper, for 1845, 28. 4d. 

The Atphabet of Natnre; 

Or, Contributions towards a more Accurate Analysis and Symboli- 
zataon of Spoken Sounds, with some Account of the Principal 
Phonetic Alphabets Hitherto Proposed. By A. J. Elus, B.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 38. 

A Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography; 

Or Speech Writing and Speech Prmtmg. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., 4d. 

The American ClaM-Book; , ,. . 

A Full Exposition of the Phonographic System. Second edition, 2s. 

The Phonotyplc Primer; 

Or, The Child's First Phonetic Reading-Book. Square. To be 
published immediately. 
A lilne JBngrarlng, 

Illustrative of the Phonographic and Phonotypic Systems. Dedi- 
cated to Isaac Pitman, Esq. By Thomas Stevbmson, 6d. 
Ditto Proof, Is. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, with Embossed Border, 2s. 6d. 
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PHOlfOGRAPHIC BTATIOlfBBY. 

Phonograpbio Pens, per box of two dozen. Is. 

Pencils, per dozen, Is. 

-^ Letter Paper, per packet (fiye quires). Is. 6d* 

.^— ' Do., with border extra, 9i* 

»- — Note Paper, extra. Is. (WL, 

Reporting Paper, per packet, 2s. 

Reporting Covers, Is. 

Pbonographic Wafers, per sbeet of 107, per dozen, Is. 
In gold, do. 28. 



MONTHLY SERIES OF TRACTS, 

ISSUED BY THE CHEAP PUBLICATION COMMITTEE OF THE 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Each Tract containing 8 pages Demy 8to, Price 28. Sd. pei^ 100. 

Already Putlished : — 

BIOMAPHIOAL i MStOUIIMf. 

Ko. _ - Ko. 

2. A Pathway into the Holy 

Scriptures. 
4. The Strait (h,i6 Mid the Nar- 
row Way. 
6. Jehovah-Rhalom. 
10. Hephzi-bah. 
14. A Beaoon to Backsliders. 
16. The Call to Prayer. 
19. The Mount of God. 
"il. I love the Bible. 
28. Christian Stewardship. 
25. An Accusing Consdence. 
27. The Sin of the Age. 



1. Patrick Hamilton. 
3. Groups of Worthies. 
5. George Wishart. 

7. John Welsh, part 1. 

8. John Welsh, part 2. 

9. John Welsh, part 3. 

11. John Welsh, part 4. 

12. A Liring Epistle. 

13. Robert Bruce, part 1. 
ifi. Robert Bruce, part 2. 

17. Andrew Melvillcj part 1. 

18. Other Living Epistles. 
20. Andrew Melville, part 2. 
22. The Simsons, parts 1 and 2. 
24. The Simsons, part 3. 
^. John Livingstone. 

\* The aiove assorted in Packets, each containing \00o/th4 
Biographical or Miscellaneous Series, 2s. 6d. each. 



QHILDREirs MI88I0IIARY RECOlIB 

OP 

THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

Published on the I st day of each month, 

UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE OEMERAl BOARD OP MISSIONS AND EDUCATIO!!. 

Price One Halfpenny, or Sixpence per annum. 

Stamped Copies, for post, One Shilling and Sixpence per annum. 

Digitized by VJi.J'kJ V lAl 



n 
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for post, One Shilling and Sixpenoe per annum. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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